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THE BELGIC REVOLUTION 
Tuk retirement of Prince Frederick 
left the insurgents in Brussels quite 
triumphant, and from that moment the 
royal cause might be said to have been 
abandoned. By the events which oc- 
curred the troups were dispirited and 
demoralized ; and the disconcertion 
arising from military disaster, and from 
want of confidence in their leaders, 
exposed them to the inroads of revolu- 
tionary principle, by which, in man 
instances, the loyalty which they had 
manifested in the commencement of 
the contest was rapidly supplanted. 

Nor are we to be surprised that a 

irit of defection should have mani- 
ested itself, under such circumstances, 
amongst the Belgic forces, when we 
consider the manner in which they 
were organized and quartered. Of 
90,000 men, recruited by ballot, on a 
system resembling the Prussian Land- 
wher rather than the French con- 
scription, more than two-thirds were 
constantly on furlough without pay. 
They consisted of unmarried men, be- 
tween the ages of nineteen and twenty- 
three; and one-fifth of the whole was 
renewed annually. The infantry re- 
giments remuined stationary in the 
same districts for many years. Indeed, 
Mr, White informs us that the major 
= had not changed their quarters 
rom their first formation, in 1816, 
down to the summer of 1830. 

The usual consequences should have 
been foreseen.. The esprit du corps 
was superseded by local attachments; 
and the pursuits and the habits which 
must have been indulged in and con- 
tracted by a lengthened sojourn, ap- 
proaching so nearly to the condition 
of domestic life, must have materially 
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impaired the vigour and the vigilance, 
and seriously encroached upon the in- 
dependence and the self-possession, 
which are essential to the efficiency of 
the soldier. 

There were, besides, other causes, 
which had their full effect in under- 
mining their allegiance. The garri- 
sons of the various Belgic towns being 
recruited from the surrounding canteas, 


«* The men were connected, by ties of 
parentage and early intercourse, with the 
inhabitants and neighbouring peasantry. 
They had relatives and friends amongst 
the people, from whom two-thirds were 
only separated during the brief period of 
annual exercise. They also spoke the 
provincial dialect, and were thus more 
easily persuaded that it would be a griev- 
ous crime towards God and their country 
to shed the blood of their fellow-citizens. 
Independent of the just discontent felt 
by all ranks at the obnoxious system of 
Dutch partiality, no arts, no arguments, 
were left untried, to inculcate the doc- 
trine of revolt, either by the priests or 
revolutionary agents. Threats of excom- 
munication and menaces of various kinds 
were employed to convert the loyal, 
whilst bribery and cajolery were un- 
sparingly exerted to hurry the disaffected 
from their allegiance. Even the govern- 
ment and municipal funds were appro- 
priated for the purposes of subornation, 
credit being subsequently given to the 
different functionaries for the sums thus 
disbursed. 

*¢ The militia, of whom two-thirds re- 
sided during eleven months with their 
families, fully participated in the general 
sentiment of hostility to the Dutch go- 
vernment. When ordered to join their 
battalions at the moment of the revolu- 
tion, for the express purpose of combating 
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that revolution, their hearts were already 
embittered against those whom they were 
required to serve. The ordinary repug- 
nance of the recruits for service was ag- 
gravated by their hatred to the cause for 
which they quitted their homes. In bid- 
ding adieu to these homes, they felt that, 
if they were to do their duty, they should 
probably be called on to immolate the 
objects of their affection at the command 
of foreign chiefs whom they detested, and 
for the support of a government for which 
they entertained no sympathy. To ex- 
pect that such men should suddenly for- 
get all the ties that bound them to the 
people, and willingly take up arms to 
smite their own flesh and blood, was to ex- 
pect too much of human nature: it was 
a premium and encouragement to deser- 
tion. Indeed, great numbers deemed it 
more simple to avoid the alternative, by 
not joining their regiments, preferring to 
risk the punishment inflicted on refractory 
conscripts, rather than to raise their wea- 
pons against their families, or to desert 
their colours when once enrolled.” 


The de facto government of Brussels 
now proceeded to exercise their func- 
tions with great energy and determina- 
tion. They issued a decree that justice 
should be administered in their name 
in all the tribunals throughout Belgium. 
They published a spirit-stirring appeal, 
calling upon the troops to abandon the 
Dutch standard, and liberating them 
from their oath of allegiance; and, in 
consequence of the inability of the 
commercial body in Brussels to meet 
their pecuniary engagements, they is- 
sued au order that the payment of all 
bills due on the city should be post- 
poned for twenty-five days. This last 
measure argued a maturity to revoln- 
tionary tactics, for which it would be 
difficult to account, if we did not know 
that Brussels contained at that period 
a vast gathering of individuals whose 
lives had been passed in civil disturb- 
ance of one kind or another, and who 
were, perhaps, at that very moment, 
the most systematic and inveterate 
revolutionists in Europe—men, than 
whom it would be very difficult indeed 
to find those who were more 

** Fit for treasons, stratagems, or spoils."’ 


Their next act was an invitation to 
“ Louis De Potter, and all other Bel- 
gians, to return to their native country.” 
These worthies, we may be sure, lost 
no time in obeying this summons, and 
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their presence gave an additional sti- 
mulus to the movements and the mea- 
sures of the exulting insurgents. 

De Potter was immediately assock 
ated with the provisional government; 
and such was his immense popularity 
at that period, that he was immediately 
regarded as its chief. Three funda. 
mental questions were propounded, the 
ultimate solution of which was reserved 
for the national congress; namely— 
Shall Belgium erect herself into an in- 
dependent state ? What form of go- 
vernment shall she adopt? Shall she 
separate herself entirely from the house 
of Orange ? 

With respect to the first question— 
that of national independence—but 
little, if any, difference of opinion pre- 
vailed. Not so with respect to the 
second and the third. De Potter 
strongly contended for a republic, and 
was therefore utterly averse to all con- 
nexion with the house of Nassau. M, 
Gendebien, a democrat, warmly re- 
commended a reunion with France; 
while M. Van de Weyer, and the 
remainder of the provisional go- 
vernment, who advocated indepen. 
dence on a monarchical basis, would 
have been well contented with the 
Prince of Orange as their king, pro- 
vided the severance between Holland 
and Belgium was complete, and his 
elevation to the throne of the newly- 
created state involved no subjection to 
their former masters. 

To France the bait was sufficiently 
tempting, and a weaker man than Louis 
Philippe might have been attracted by 
it. But he knew that the incorporation 
of Belgium into his dominions could 
not have been effected without ex- 
citing the jealousy of every other 
European power, and he wisely de- 
clined an accession of territory, the 
securing of which would, at all events, 
have cost him more than it was worth, 
and for the maintenance of which he 
must have risked the safety of his crown 
and the integrity of his kingdom. 

In advocating a republic, De Potter 
stood almost alone. It was by no 
means the policy of France to encou- 
rage republican notions at this period; 
and, in a country so predominantly 
popish, the monarchical sentiment was 
sure to prevail. Besides, there were 
many who even thus early shrewdly sus- 
pected the great demagogue of aiming 
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at supreme power; and, accordingly, 
by a combination of parties, to whom 
he was personally, or by reason of his 
principles, obnoxious, his schemes were 
counteracted; not more than thirteen out 
oftwo hundred members, who were alter- 
wards assembled in a national congress, 
having been induced to favour his views. 
The principal question was thus 
practically decided. ‘The form of go- 
vernment was to be monarchical, and 
every security was to be taken by 
which the independence of the country 
might be guaranteed. Respecting the 
choice of their future sovereign, no- 
thing was as yet determined, Many 
still looked to the Prince of Orange, 
as an individual eminently fitted for 
that arduous post, not only by his per- 
sonal qualities, but because of the ap- 
robation with which a decision in his 
avour would be regarded by the other 
wers of Europe. Nor did the prince 
imself abandon his hopes of elevation 
to the throne, until events took place, 
which ought at least to have satisfied 
him that the perils attendant on such 
a position were fully equal to its glory. 
And now it was that the proceedings 
at the Hague furnished a pretext to 
the allied powers to abandon the cause 
of the King of the Netherlands, and 
even to take part against him with his 
revolted subjects. Upon the news of 
Prince Frederick’s repulse, an event 
alike dismal and unexpected, the ca- 
binet were thrown into great embar- 
rassment, and a commission was ap- 
pointed to compile a project of organi- 
zation, “bused on a separation,” and a 
revision of the fundamental law. The 
Prince of Orange received temporary 
powers to act as governor of the southern 
provinces, and the ministers at foreign 
courts were directed to demand the 
strict execution of the treaty of Vienna. 
The concessions implied in the depu- 
tation of the prince were treated by 
the triumphant rebels with haughty 
scorn; while the allied -powers; -who 
had predetermined the new course 
which they were resolved to take, af- 
fected to’ regard them as such a 
departure from fundamental arrange- 
ment, as not only justified them in 
declining a strict compliance with the 
demands of the King, but even in lend- 
ing their countenance to those by whom 
his authority had been rejected. 
We confess that we have neither 
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time nor temper for entering into any 
lengthened discussion respecting the 
evasions and the subterfuges of the 
high and mighty contracting parties to 
the treaty of Vienna, who were now 
about to undo the work of their hands, 
by dismembering the kingdom which 
they had created. Far more dignified 
would it have been’ to plead at once 
the necessity of the case, than thus to 
insult the embarrassed monarch by 
special pleading respecting concessions 
which they well knew were reluctantly 
extorted. But we do regret that the 
King of Holland was led to suppose 
that such concessions were ut that par- 
ticular moment required, as they onl 
served to add fuel to the flame which 
already raged in Belgium, and which 
might still, by a proper vigour, have 
been repressed, and as they did cer- 
tainly serve as an excuse for that spe- 
cies of mediatorial interference by which 
this injured sovereign might literally be 
said to have been swindled out of more 
than half of his kingdom. 

Nor was the King more happy in 
the choice of his representative. The 
conduct of the Prince of Orange had 
already been such as should have sa- 
tisfied his royal father of his utter un- 
fitness to act in a mediatorial capacity 
between him and his revolted subjects. 
Having failed to satisfy the wishes, or 
even to lull the suspicions, of the 
Belgians, by the powers which he pos- 
sessed, or the protestations which he 
made, he came to the resolution of 
heading the revolt and renouncing his 
allegiance. A traitor is at all times 
loathsome ; but when a son rises in 
rebellion against a father, that father’s 
only fault being that he was too partial 
and too indulgent, even traitors them- 
selves cry out shame. So it was in this 
case. The Belgians, in our opinion, 
stand redeemed, in some measure, by 
the fact that, in such circumstances, 
they would not have the prince to rule 
over them. Even as he had spurned 
the paternal rule, so he was himself 
spurned in return; and the only re- 
ward which he reaped for his treachery 
was the scorn and derision of those 
for whose behoof it was ostensibly 
practised. Mr. White has satisfied us 
of his moral disqualification for being 
the historian of these transactions, by 
the timid and mincing manner in which 
he just ventures “to hint a fault, and 
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hesitate dislike,” of a proceeding which 
he should have branded with a burning 
indignation. But the following will 
show that the Prince did not altogether 
escape the due reward of his deeds. 

“The Prince’s decision (Mr. White 
observes) was not only tardy and incom- 
plete, but it was attended by two striking 
defects. For whilst it far outstepped all 
bounds as regarded the king, it fell short 
of the ‘exigencies of the patriots; it 
thus excited to the utmost the dis- 
satisfaction of the one, and failed to 
captivate the good will of the other. 
Overwhelmed with choler and indig- 
nation, the former instantly revoked the 
powers accorded to his son, and gave 
public vent to his feelings in a message 
addressed to the States’ General, on the 
20th of October. The latter assuming 
the democratic tone of the first French 
revolution, declared that William of 
Orange, having recognized the national 
independence, had placed himself under 
the necessity of choosing either to be- 
come a Belgic or Dutch subject. If he 
determined for the latter, he would find 
himself in frequent hostility with the 
Belgic people. If heselected the former, 
he must go through the forms of naturali- 
zation, acknowledge the government, 
submit to the laws, and consider himself 
on a level with any other Belgic citizen! 

No medium was allowed to be possible. 
It was further agreed, that by recogniz- 
ing Belgic independence, and the legality 
of a nocturnal congress, ‘ William of 
Nassau,’ (the Prince of Orange,) had ad- 
mitted the nullity of his own rights and 
those of his family.” 

We know nothing comparable to 
this but the case of a villain in the 
county of Tipperary who accused an 
innocent man of being an accomplice 
with him ina certain murder. The man 
was acquitted upon the clearest evi- 
dence ; but the perjured informer was 
indicted, and his own evidence was 
made available against himself. When 
the verdict of guilty was given in, we 
never witnessed so much satisfaction 
in a court of justice, for every one 
seemed to see in it the finger of God ; 
as, “in the snare which he had laid for 
others was he himself taken,” and 

“ Nec lex eequior ulla 

Quam necis artifices arte perire sud.” 

* Disheartened,” Mr. White proceeds, 
“by the ill success of his efforts, alarmed 
by the menaces and reproaches of his 
father, and moved by the sullen murmurs 
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of Chasse and the Dutch generals, repen- 
tance quickly followed, and the Prince 
was as eager to recede as he had been 
anxious to advance. Consequently, after 
an ineffectual effort to conclude an armis. 
tice, a proposition haughtily replied to 
by the provisional government, who de. 
manded the preliminary evacuation of 
Maestricht, Antwerp, Fermonde, and 
Venloo, and the retreat of all the royal 
troops beyond the Moerdyck ; after seeing 
every attempt or proposition for concilia. 
tion disdainfully rejected by the Belgians, 
and his authority disputed by Chasse, who 
placed Antwerp in a state of siege on the 
24th; after liberating from their oaths 
a number of Belgian officers who, having 
tendered their resignation and refused to 
fight against their countrymen, had been 
placed under arrest ; after witnessing the 
inundation of the Polders, and the still 
more dangerous overflowing of the revo. 
lutionary spiritin the hitherto loyal city of 
Antwerp, the Prince embarked for 
Rotterdam on the night of the 25th, and 
abandoning all hope of conciliation, witha 
bleeding heart bade adieu to the Belgie 
provinces in a short but touching address,” 
What an interesting culprit! How 
deeply to be commiserated for his un- 
successful treason! “In a short, but 
touching address !" Really, Mr. White, 
this is rather too bad. The Prince may 
have seen his error, and may have 
sincerely repented of it, in which case 
he may hope to be forgiven. But to 
waste our sympathy upon him merely 
because he sorrowed, not for his crime, 
but for its ill suecess, would be “a help- 
ing him on with his wrap-rascal,” from 
which we pray to be excused. That Mr. 
White should have undertaken such 
an office we unfeignedly regret ; for he 
writes on other occasions like one from 
whom better things might be expected. 
We return to the progress of the 
revolution. The insurgents, encouraged 
as they had been by so much unex- 
pected success, did not long confine 
themselves to the defensive. They 
now, in their turn, became the assail- 
ants, and pursued their attacks with a 
vigour and an ability which, had ‘it 
been exerted in a better cause, would 
not have been undeserving of admira- 
tion. By a combined movement Ant- 
werp was attacked, and, owing to. the 
unaccountable remissness of Chasse, 
who had the command of it, was carried 
by a coup-de-main. 
* Following up their success, the volun- 
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teers eagerly rushed after the flying foe 
to the very foot of the citadel glacis; and 
thus, in less than two hours, this import- 
ant and splendid fortress, which might 
have resisted the attack of a regular army 
of fifty thousand men from without, and 
which had a garrison and fleet sufficient 
to have repressed any popular movement 
within, was irrevocably wrested from the 
crown, On this occasion General Chasse 
committed one of those grievous errors 
so necessary to be avoided, in the event 
of popular tumults. In lieu of concen- 
trating his masses and withdrawing his 
small detachments—a precaution most 
essential in times when the barricades of 
the people are the great instruments of 
popular triumph—in lieu of keeping his 
reserves ready to move in dense columns, 
so as to sweep the streets and ramparts, 
he divided them into small parties and 
patrols, and left the gates with little 
more than the ordinary number of men, 
and thus subjected his people to be ha- 
rassed, demoralized, and annihilated in 
detail.” 


This criticism is just, and we respect 
it the more because it comes from one 
who, on other occasions, does justice 
to the moral and military qualifications 
of this distinguished general, who was 
certainly overruled by his destiny in 
thus yielding an easy victory to an 
insurgent rabble, whom his resources 
were abundantly sufficient to have 
enabled him to scatter before the 
wind, He was now confined to the 
citadel, and the authorities proceeded 
to lay at the feet of the rebel generals 
the keys of the city, which, however, 
the latter spurned, claiming for them- 
selves and their followers the honor of 
an assault. As an opinion prevailed 
that Chasse might take advantage of 
his position in the citadel. for the de- 
struction of the city, no time was lost 
in negociating an armistice, by which 
that apprehension was removed; and 
an order from the provisional govern- 
. Van der Herrew- 
eghe “to take possession of the eity 
and the citadel of Antwerp, and to see 
it occupied in the name of the Belgic 
people.” 


This was certainly a striking exem- 
oa of the maxim, that fortune 

vors the bold. We fully subscribe 
to Mr. White’s opinion, that 


« The history of civil wars can scarcely 
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furnish an official instrument parallel in 
audacity to those few lines, That such 
a fortress as Antwerp, having a numerous 
and chosen garrison under experienced 
and brave commanders, with a powerful 
and devoted fleet, moored at musket-shot 
from its open quays—a fortress imme- 
diately under the guns of that celebrated 
citadel which Alva had purposely raised 
to overawe the people; having a large 
portion of its respectable burghers and 
communal guard attached to the govern- 
ment, and being in itself of such para- 
mount military and political importance 
as to render its preservation a matter 
of vital necessity; that such a fortress 
should be abandoned almost without a 
struggle, is sufficiently incomprehensible ; 
but that the patriot government should 
anticipate such triumph, and actually em- 
power its delegate ‘to take possession of” 
the citadel, is certainly not one of the 
least singular and daring episodes of the 
revolution. Yet the general commanding 
has been held up to Europe as a model 
of firmness and military skill! Had 
General Chasse’s talents or energy borne 
any proportion to his reputation, Antwerp, 
and perhaps all Belgium, would have now 
owned the dominion of Holland.” 


It must be owned that all this is too 
true. Chasse was lulled into a false 
security, and the very strength of the 
saa contributed to his delusion. He 

new that it was proof against all ordi- 
nary attacks, and he laughed to scorn 
the ons assaults of tumultuary 
and undisciplined insurgents; until he 
was made to feel what revolutionary 
vigor and promptitude could accom- 
plish, by the actual success of an attack 
seemingly alike desperate and daring. 
It was then too late to rally his troops, 
and he was condemned to an inactive 
contemplation, from his inaccessible 
retreat, of the movements’ and the 
rejoicings of the triumphant invaders. 

But, while we deptore the remissness 
of this brave general before the assault 
upon the city, for his forbearance while 
cooped up in the citadel, we give him 
due honor. By the loss of reputation 
which he must have been conscious of 
having sustained, his feelings must have 
been sorely wounded ; and this soreness 
could not have been lessened by the 
various insults and outrages to which 
his troops were exposed, when, under 
the guarantee of a truce, all hostilities 
were suspended. Nothing would have 
been easier than for Chasse to have 
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retaliated by turning the guns of the 
citadel upon the city, and speedily re- 
ducing it to a heap of ruins. Indeed 
many hesitated not to say that he onl 
waited an excuse so to do, as the exi- 
gencies of Dutch commerce seemed 
to require such a sacrifice; and he 
might then, at one blow, satisfy the 
requirements of national monopoly and 
personal vengeance. But no such 
thoughts or feelings found place either 
in the head or the heart of Chasse. 
The armistice had been violated—and 
violated, Mr. White acknowledges, by 
the insurgents ; and “ although a 
heavy musketry fire had been kept up 
for some time, not a single cannon was 
discharged until Kassels,the commander 
of the assailing artillery, had brought up 
a six-pounder and began to batter the 
arsenal gate.” To endure this any 
longer without making reprisals would 
be madness. Chasse, justly indiguant 
at the infraction of the truce, ordered 
two or three guns to be fired from the 
ravelins and bastion facing the arsenal. 
But this was not sufficient; the attack 
still continued, and might have pro- 
ceeded to an extent that would have 
endangered the security of his position, 
had he not hauled down his white flag 
and given the signal for action agreed 
upon with the fleet, consisting of eight 
vessels of war, and presenting a broad- 
side of ninety guns. 


“ An awful and simultaneous roar of 
artillery now fell on the ears of the 
affrighted inhabitants. In an instant the 
citadel, fleet, and forts hurled forth their 
converging thunder. Showers of shells, 
bombs and carcasses were heard cracking, 
bursting and bellowing around the vener- 
able towers of St. Michael, the uproar of 
their explosion being multiplied by the 
echoes of the cathedral. Walls, roofs, 
and floors fell crushed beneath the resist- 
less weight of projectiles, which sought 
their victims in the very cellars, confound- 
ing mangled bodies and ruined edifices in 
one mutilated and confused heap. Ere 
long, dark columns of smoke and jets of 
flame were seen to rise. The arsenal and 
entrepot were fired; the obscurity of the 
night soon gave way to a red and glaring 
lustre that converted the dark vault of 
heaven into a fiery canopy, whose lurid 
reflection announced the fearful catas- 
trophe to the distance of many leagues, 

«“ The terror and stupefaction of the 
inhabitants baffles all description. Some 
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concealed themselves in their vaults and 
cellars ; others rushed wildly through the 
streets, shricking and bewildered; sucli 
as had horses or vehicles, no matter of 
what kind, seized their valuables and 
hastily fled into the country; others, alone 
intent on saving life, darted through the 
gates on foot, and sought refuge in the 
neighbouring fields; old men, pregnant 
women, and young children, rich and 
poor, the hale and the sick, were seen 
flying in frantic disorder. The flames 
having gained the prison, there was no 
time to remove its inmates. The doors 
were therefore thrown open, and nearly 
two hundred convicts were let loose, but 
none had the heart to plunder. Terror, 
confusion, and despair reigned paramount, 
Weeping women and children clung for 
succour to men, who could afford thei 
no relief or consolation, Some died of 
fright, others lost their senses; groans, 
screams, and prayers were heard between 
the pauses of the thunder, intermingled 
with maledictions on the destroyer, and 
curses on the revolution. Ina few hours, 
however, all those that had power to 
move, or were not transfixed with terror, 
had fled into the country. The roads 
were covered with fugitives of all ages and 
sexes, who with tearful eyes turned to 
gaze on their devoted homes. The dark- 
ness of the night, awfully relieved by thé 
red glare of the flames—the hissing and 
roaring of the destructive element—the 
thunder of the cannon—the rattling of 
shot and falling of timbers—the frantic 
screams of women and children—and the 
groans of the wounded and dying—all 
united to fix an impression of horror on 
the mind not to be effaced by time or 


space.” 


This terrible lesson was not wholly 
thrown away. ‘The insurgents were 
soon brought to their senses, After 
various attempts to reach the citadel, 
which were bafiled by the intensity of 
the fire, a deputation of four persous at 
length succeeded in gaining the advane- 
ed post, and a suspension of arms until 
daylight was solicited, a hope being 
expressed that it might then be possible 
to renew the negociation, “which had 
been apparently interrupted through 
the error of a few drunken men.” To 
this Chasse agreed, threatening that, 
upon the slightest aggression, he would 
recommence firing. A preliminary truce 
was then agreed on; and, two days after, 
a more formal armistice for five days 
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was concluded, which, “ though never 
strictly adhered to on either side, 
formed the basis of the subsequent di- 

Jomatic negociations, until the sur- 
render of the citadel.” 

We cannot but think that Chasse 
should have followed up his success, 
and compelled, as he easily might, the 
evacuation of the town. He possessed 
both the power and the right to do so, 
the insurgents themselves having pro- 
voked the attack, by a want of good 
faith in the observance of their engage- 
ments. But the same unaccountable 
remissness, which characterised all the 
former efforts of the government, was 
here also deplorably manifest ; and, 
while every thing was done which could 
add bitterness to the rage, nothing was 
done which circumscribed the power, 
or curbed, in any effectual manner, the 
insolence of the assailants. 


“Had Chasse, (Mr. White tells us,) 
even after the expiration of the bombard- 
ment, peremptorily demanded the evacua- 
tion and submission of the city, as the 
sine qua non to further concessions, he 
might have imposed his own terms, The 
terrible lesson the populace had received 
had rendered them sensible of the immi- 
nence of those perils, and the delegates of 
the provisional. government would have 
paused ere they persisted in sacrificing the 
second city of Belgium to the obstinacy 
of a few desperate men ; but Chasse, un- 
fortunately let slip the golden opportunity, 
aud thus paved the way to the subsequent 
downfall of the citadel.” 


Against the charge of having been 
actuated by any jealous or vindictive 
feeling, the General stands fully vindi- 
cated, It was against the arsenal and 
entrepot that the fire was chiefly di- 
rected, and the whole of these vast 
buildings, together with the venerable 
one of St. Michael’s, were consumed, 

ut, 


“ Had it been his intention to anni- 
hilate the whole, instead of a part, he 
could speedily have effected his object. 
Had the range of his howitzers and mor- 
tars been diverged—had the ships not 
elevated their guns—in short, had his pro- 
ote been scattered over the town, in 
ieu of being concentrated in one part, it 
is indisputable that, ere the expiration of 
seven hours, the whole of Antwerp might 
have been involved in a blaze of destruc- 
tion,” 
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If we must condemn the stratagetic 
conduct, it is well that that con- 
demnation can be made available for 
the defence of the moral character of 
this distinguished chief. If he erred, 
it was as a soldier, not as a man ; and 
when we consider the provocation he 
received, and the power which he pos- 
sessed, our censure of his military 
errors will, perhaps, be mitigated by 
our acknowledgment of his clemeney 
and moderation. 

An application having been made by 
the King of Holland to the allied 
powers who were parties to the treaty 
of Vienna, for assistance to reduce his 
revolted subjects to their allegiance, he 
received from them but little encourage- 
ment. The barricades had already 
given a new revolutionary sovereign to 
France, who could have but little sym- 
pathy for the troubles of the legitimate 
sovereign of the Netherlands. Andin 
England, the Wellington administra- 
tion was at that moment tottering to its 
fall, and had already, by acknowledging 
the King of the French, given a kind of 
pledge that they would oppose no serious 
obstacle ta the progress of revolution. 
Mr. White tells us that a reform mania 
had at that time taken possession of 
the people, and that it was by reason 
of its prevalence the Duke found it so 
difficult to carry on his administration. 
In this we trust he is only mistaken. 
The difficulties which the Duke ex- 
perienced arose from his concessions to 
the Roman Catholics, which alienated 
the best of his supporters in both houses 
of parliament. Their disgust at his 
supposed dishonesty gave rise to a tem- 
porary coalition with the Whigs, which 
rendered that almost extinguished fac- 
tion very powerful. The business of 
the government could not be carried 
on, upon the principles on which alone 
the Duke of Wellington would consent 
toconduct it: and thus, by a disastrous 
combination between wounded friends 
and furious enemies, he was driven from 
the helm of affairs, and the destinies 
of England were entrusted to the 
guidance of the destructive administra- 
tion. 

Then it was that a desperate ministry 
made the people drunk by popular ex- 
citement, as their only chanceof main- 
taining their ill-gotten power; and that 
a slumbering demon was thus aroused, 
which never ceased to agitate the 
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country, until it overthrew the consti- 
tution. Mr. White ought to have 
known, and was, indeed, inexcusable in 
not having known, that at no former 
period were the people of England 
more quiet upon the subject of parlia- 
mentary reform, than at the very time 
when the ministry convulsed the nation, 
by proposing the sweeping changes 
which have since become the law 
of the land. These changes were not 
forced upon them by the madness of 
the multitude, but the multitude were 
maddened that they might be forced 
upon the country. This it was which 
in reality rendered it impossible for 
England to interfere with any effect in 
the concerns of other kingdoms, or to 
oppose barriers to the progress of re- 
volution abroad, while it was removing 
the barriers which obstructed its pro- 
gress at home. The Duke of Welling- 
ton would have been contented with a 
passive policy, and had he continued in 
power, it is probable that he would have 
observed a neutral course. Had the 
Belgians been able to effect their own 
independence, he would have thrown 
no obstacle in their way, but was, on 
the contrary, perfectly ready to recog- 
nize them in any form of government 
which they might please to assume, 
provided only it was compatible with 
the peace of Europe. On the other 
hand, had the King of Holland been 
able to vindicate his sovereign autho- 
rity, and to reduce his revolted subjects 
to their allegiance, there is no reason 
to think that England, under the Duke 
of Wellington, would have made war 
upon him on their behalf, and so far for- 
gotten not merely the letter, but the 
spirit of the treaty of Vienna, as to act 
in direct contravention of her engage- 
ments, But the Grey ministry took 
another view of the matter. Louis 
Philippe was their beloved and faithful 
ally. The spirit of revolution was one 
to which they owed too much not to 
regard it with great indulgence. The 
King of the Netherlands was an obsti- 
nate, old-fashioned bigot of legitimacy, 
towards whom they could feel no man- 
ner of partiality ;—and the treaty of 
Vienna—why, that was the work of 
the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Castlereagh ; and what liberal minister 
would not rejoice at the opportunity of 
rending into tatters a document which 
was, as it were, a conspicuous testimony 
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to the suecess and glory of their hated 
rivals. 

The reader may be assured that we 
will not embarrass either ourselves or 
him, by attempting to lead him through 
the interminable protocols of Lurd Pal- 
merston. These celebrated docu- 
ments, in which verbiage and chicanery 
are substituted for plain language and 
common sense, muy be briefly described 
in the words of Grey, as— 


“ Great windows that exclode the light, 
And passages that Jead to nothing.” 

Their object, from first to last, was, 
and is, to compel the King of Holland 
to renounce his undoubted rights, and 
to justify a species of compulsory inter- 
ference, fur which, if it were attempted 
between man and man, there could be 
found but one name. The King, we 
think prematurely, applied for aid 
against his revolted subjects ; this was 
made the pretext for abetting the re- 
volted subjects against the king. The 
king claimed the privilege of partici- 
pating, through his plenipotentiaries, in 
the deliberations of the conference 
which had assembled, at his desire, to 
take into consideration the condition 
of his kingdom, such privilege having 
been expressly guaranteed to him by 
the fourth section of the protocol of 
Aix la Chapelle, which was signed on 
the 15th of November, 1818. Mr. 
White considers it a striking proof of 
the justice of the plenipotentiaries, that 
this claim was disregarded ; for that 
would give the Dutch an opportunity 
of judging in their own cause—such, 
and no other, having been the reason 
why the privilege was first accorded ! It 
is no wonder, therefore, that the King of 
Holland should have withdrawn his 
sanction from umpires who commenced 
their arbitration by a refusal to acknow- 
ledge the force of a provision of that 
very protocol by which their mediation 
was sanctioned. And this original de- 
fect in their authority has rendered all 
their acts, as far as Holland is con- 
cerned, of no avail. From that mo- 
ment might superseded right, and 
French cannon and English ships of 
war were the only appliances by which 
the resolute monarch of the Nether- 
lands could be compelled, as Lord 
Palmerston would say, “to listen to 
reason.” We shall only say here, that 
the legitimate governments did not do 
their duty by him. The bold, unscru- 
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pulous, reckless tone of the revolu- 
tionary governments was strictly in ac- 
cordance with the principles which 
they professed, and the spirit which 
called them into existence. But the 
monarchies which were based upon old 
foundations, stood aloof from their bro- 
ther, and left him to his fate—yea, and 
sought to derive profit from his distress, 
ina manner that may yet be remem- 
bered against some of them, when, in 
the progress of the revolutionary pes- 
tilence, they are themselves in danger. 

But we must not anticipate. In 
Belgium the national congress assem- 
bled, for the first time, on the 10th of 
November, in the palace of the States 
General, and was installed in the name 
of the provisional. government, by M. 
De Potter. This popular idol was soon, 
by his own overweening egotism, con- 
signed “ to the moles and bats.” 


“His colleagues in the government 
had the good sense to feel, that inde- 
pendent of the ordinary uncertainties 
and jealousies inseparable from power, 
their position was the more precarious 
from their being self-elected. They were, 
therefore, desirous to see their mandate 
revoked, or legitimately confirmed by the 
representatives of the nation. They 
consequently tendered their resignation 
to the chambers, and were rewarded for 
this politic act of apparent disinterested- 
ness, by having their powers solemnly 
renewed, in terms the most flattering to 
their public characters. But De Potter, 
bitterly disappointed at the prevalent anti- 
republican spirit, and having neither tact 
to yield, nor influence to stem the tide of 
opinion, and who saw his hopes of estab- 
lishing supreme power on the eve of 
destruction, was resolved to make one 
desperate effort to turn the current in his 
favour. Vainly imagining that he was 
still the popular idol, that the nation held 
him essential to the conservation of its 
liberties, and that the mere menace to 
abandon them, would create a movement 
in his favour, which would produce that 
anarchy without which he could have 
no political existence, he separated him- 
self from his colleagues, protested against 
the supremacy of the congress, and, de- 
claring the power of the provisional 
government to be antecedent to that of 
the former, declined to accept the man- 
date and withdrew. 

“ But his illusions soon vanished. The 
people, as if ashamed of the grovelling 
incense they had previously offered at his 
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shrine, ‘heard of his resignation without 
murmur or emotion. The press, of 
which he had been the demigod, either 
turned against him or remained silent; 
and his colleagues, inwardly rejoicing at 
being delivered from a man whose exag- 
gerated principles and ambition were 
inimical to the general voice, and injurious 
to the independence of the country, 
neither expressed regret, nor made the 
slightest effort to turn him from his pur- 
pose. Nothing more was heard of him 
until a few weeks after, when, having 
attended a political meeting, and having 
attempted to argue in support of his 
favourite theories, he had like to have 
fallen a victim to the exasperation of the 
people.” 


We have given the above not only 
because we have a pleasure in reciting 
the instances in which demagogues 
have been, Acteon like, hunted by 
their own hounds, but because we are 
desirous of exhibiting the perfection of 
policy by which the papal system is 
distinguished. As long as De Potter 
could subserve the ends of the popish 
party in Belgium,’ so long he was ca- 
ressed and cherished. His talents 
were extolled, his services were mag- 
nified, his sufferings were exaggerated, 
and his very vices were commended. 
The ‘great object at first was to with- 
stand Dutch authority ; and for this 
purpose no instrument that could be 
employed, no matter how vile, was to 
be rejected. But now that the national 
independence had been asserted, and 
was in a fair way of being secured, it 
was by no means the desire of the 
Romish clergy to encourage notions of 
republican equality ; and, accordingly, 
the formerly meritorious demagogue 
was speedily denounced as “a pestilent 
fellow, and a mover of sedition,” who 
ought to consider himself too happy 
if he was suffered to retire to his 
original insignificance without ex- 
periencing any marks of popular in- 
dignation. e certainly feel- gratified 
at the fate that has befallen this 
inflated political charletan, and would 
be still more so if we could be sure 
that the mischief which was done by 
his influence, could in any degree be 
— by his example. 

hree fundamental questions were 
submitted to the congress, upon which 
it behoved them to come to a speedy 
determination. The first related to the 
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national independence, the affirmation 
of which was carried unanimously ; 
the second, to the form of their future 

overnment, when it was determined 
in favour of a constitutional and here- 
ditary monarchy, by a majority of 
174 to 13; and the third, to their 
future connection with the Nassau 
family, when, after a protracted debate, 
the perpetual exclusion of the Orange 
dynasty was carried by a majority of 
161 to 28 members. Thus catches 
the hopes of the Prince, for which he 
had suffered so much. He has, per- 
haps, lived to see that there was more 
of mercy than of punishment in his 
disappointment. It may not be amiss 
to make a short extract from the speech 
of Mr. Constantine Rodenbach, the 
mover of the proposition for exclusion, 
as it will exhibit in brief the prevailing 
sentiment by which the house of Orange 
was at that time regarded :— 


«“ Have those,” said the speaker, « who 
admit the possibility of the Prince of 
Orange’s election, reflected on the pain- 
ful position in which that prince would be 
placed? How could he return to his 
capital, and present himself to a too con- 
fiding people, with whom he has violated 
his promises? In what manner will he 
make his entry? Will it be by the gate 
that witnessed the shameful flight of his 
brother, and his cowardly and barbarous 
soldiers ? Will he re-occupy that palace 
on which the traces of his own shot have 
inscribed the fatal sentence of the depo- 
sition of his family? Will he return to 
set up the statues of his father, that have 
been mutilated and trampled under foot 
by the people? Will he place on his head 
a crown defiled by blood and filth ? What 
oaths can the son of a perjured monarch 
tender as the gage of his fidelity? What 
expiatory gift will he offer up at the tomb 
of the brave that repose in the square of 
St. Michael? No words of peace, no 
assurances, no promises, no expiations, 
can repay us for the evils that have op- 
pressed our unhappy country during fif- 
teen years, A river of blood divides us, 
The house of the Prince of Orange is 
buried beneath the smoking ruins of 
Antwerp !” 

Thus it is that revolutionists reason ; 
but the Prince, if he is wise, ought to 
rejoice in their determination. His 
crown, had they conferred one upon 
him, would have been a crown of 
thorns, He never could have satisfied 
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his subjects that he had not anti. 
national leanings or attachments ; and 
if he did not act in a manner that 
would have been abhorrent to his 
instincts as well as to his principles, 
they would, assuredly, sooner or later, 
have renounced their allegiance. We 
would shudder to see a scion of the 
house of Orange, whose ambition had 
already led him to renounce his sove- 
reign and set at naught the authority 
of his father, placed in circumstances 
where he might have been tempted to 
palter still further with his conscience 
by becoming a professing papist ; for, 
had he been elected to the Belgie 
throne, nothing less would have silenced 
the suspicions of his bigoted and su- 
ee subjects. Perhaps it ma 
ave been this view of the matter whic 
induced the old king of Holland em- 
phatically to exclaim, that “ he would 
rather see De Potter on the throne of 
Belgium than the Prince of Orange.” 
Independently of the disinclination 
of the people of Belgium to the Prince, 
the other powers of Europe were not 
so circumstanced as to afford him any 
active assistance. 


“ In the first place, though France did 
not openly dissent, she was essentially 
adverse to the return of any of the de- 
posed dynasty; not only on the ground 
of its being a dangerous example to her 
own Carlists, but from her entertaining 
other views in regard to Belgium, that is, 
from her still cherishing a hope, that 
England might be induced to listen toa 
partition. Secondly, anxious as Great 
Britain might have been for the success of 
the Prince of Orange, she had deter- 
mined to confine her good offices to mere 
semi-official intercession, and to decline 
all other assistance or intervention, 
whether in the shape of embassy, or even 
of official remonstrance—a system rigidly 
adhered to from first to last. Thirdly, 
though the other powers may have pro- 
mised some private pecuniary succour, 
they were equally resolved to avoid all 
active interference, and to leave the issue 
of the prince’s cause to his own energy 
and the exertions of his partizans, 
Besides, the bursting forth of the 
Polish revolution on the 29th of No- 
vember, intelligence of which reached 
St. Petersburgh before that of the exclu- 
sion of the Nassaus, utterly precluded the 
emperor from affording any assistance to 
his brother-in-law. Indeed the immense 
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influence which this event had over the 
negociations was not long in disclosing 
itself. ‘The Belgians were not backward 
in availing themselves of this favourable 
conjunction of circumstances, which thus 
completely neutralized the hostility of 
their most dangerous adversary.” 

It is not our intention to detail, at any 
length, the preliminary arrangements of 
the five great powers, who had taken 
upon themselves to settle the question 
of Belgie independence. Suffice it to 
say, that a revolutionary influence pre- 
vailed throughout, and that Dutch in- 
terests were, in many instances, sacri- 
ficed to French intrigue and Belgic 
ambition. At first, a disposition was 
made, both territorial and financial, 
such as would have perfectly satisfied 
the King of Holland, and obviated 
almost all the difficulties which have 
since arisen from his sturdy reclamation. 
But the violence of the deputies in the 
Belgian congress scared the plenipo- 
tentiaries from their purpose ; and the 
dread of an European war furnished 
them with an excuse for retracting and 
qualifying their “final and irrevocable 
proposition,” so as to excite the disgust 
and the suspicion of the sovereign, 
whose frank and confiding acceptance 
of their friendly mediation was the best 
proof of his honourable and pacific in- 
tentions. It is not, therefore, surprising 
that he refused to abide by their deci- 
sion as arbitrators, in which capacity 
he had never acknowledged them, 
when they themselves refused to abide 
by their decisions as mediators, to 
which office they could alone with pro- 
priety aspire. Mr. White talks a great 
deal about the danger of a war in 
Europe, from opposing the violent 
party in the Belgian congress. Had 
the legitimate powers been true to 
themselves, no such result needed to 
be apprehended. Neither France nor 
England would have been prepared to 
enter into a war merely for the purpose 
of gratifying the popular ambition of 
the newly created state ; the extrava- 
gance of which it might have been left 
to Holland alone to repress, if it would 
not listen to reason. Whereas, the 
course that was pursued was one which 
must of necessity have produced an 
European war, had not the conjuncture 
of circumstances been so extraordinary 
as to give employment to the cabinets 
of Vienna and Petersburgh, such as 
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disabled them from taking that lively 
interest in the matters at issue between 
Holland and Belgium, which might 
have insured to the former its proper 
weight in the pending negociations. 

The Belgians had not yet chosen a 
king, and the choice was beset with 
difficulties which were not easily sur- 
mounted. In the first place, they had 
come to a resolution not to have a 
king of the Nassau family, a course 
which presented the most obvious mode 
of conciliating adverse interests, and to 
which, with the exception of France, 
the other European states would have 
had no objection: And, in the next 
place, the great powers had come to 
a self-renouncing resolution respecting 
themselves, and resolved that no one 
connected with their respective dy- 
nasties should accept of the throne of 
Belgium. In order to deter the advo- 
eates of the Prince of Orange, who 
were supposed to be not a few, from 
the support of a proposition which was 
now essentially anti-national, an act of 
terror was resorted to at which hu- 
manity shudders, and in the guilt of 
which the then government are directly 
involved. We will give the recital in 
Mr. White’s words, as it is by an 
authentic narrative of such occur- 
rences that men can be alone instructed 
in the miseries of revolution. 

«The victim was, in this instance, a 
general merchant of considerable wealth, 
who was supposed to have furnished 
funds to the Orangists, and to be one of 
the most active and zealous partizans of 
the Prince. Not only was the intended 
pillage known many hours previous, and 
openly discussed in the streets, but the 
populace, the instruments of outrage, 
were regularly mustered, paid, and in- 
structed; and influential members of the 
association were seen to applaud the dis- 
graceful work. Nay, the vlna authorities 
were constrained to become indirect ac- 
cessories. For, on their being informed 
of the meditated outrage, they deemed it 
advisable not to oppose the demonstration 
of popular feeling, which was admitted to 
be an evil, but an evil calculated to pro- 
duce subsequent benefit. It was said to 
be essential to strike terror into the ranks 
of the Orangists, and thus to prevent 
more disasters that would inevitably 
ensue, unless the machinations of that 
party were checked. A sort of compact 
was, therefore, entered into between the 
authorities and the ringleaders, who were 
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to be allowed perfect impunity, provided 
this outrage were limited to the example 
in question.” 

What a picture of the incipient 
policy of a state which the five great 
powers had taken under their especial 
protection, and to whose violence and 
wickedness they were bent upon sacri- 
ficing the interests of a legitimate 
sovereign and an ancient ally, whose 
mildness and clemency furnished so 
striking a contrast to the cowardly 
ferocity of these sanguinary traitors! 
But Jet us proceed : 

«This being settled, emissaries were 
employed to collect the most desperate 
characters from the neighbouring villages, 
by promising them ample remuneration 
for their loss of time, and a certainty of 
pillage without any personal risque. 
Consequently, towards the afternoon of 
the appointed day, groups of ill-favoured 
strangers were seen pouring into the city, 
when they forthwith proceeded to pre- 
determined points of rendezvous and 
refreshment. There they were recruited 
with liquors, animated with songs, and 
having received their earnest money and 
the necessary instructions, soon worked 
themselves into a fearful state of excite- 
ment. As the evening closed in, they 
sallied forth; and being joined by an 
immense rabble of the lowest class, for 
a while they paraded the streets, singing, 
shouting, and vociferating, ‘death to the 
Orangists,’ until, at length, they rushed 
to the abode of their intended victim. 
Ere many seconds, the doors and windows 
being smashed to atoms, the wild horde 
darted into the interior, and commenced 
the work of devastation and pillage. 
Sugars, coffees, spices, valuable merchan- 
dize, costly furniture, plate, and linen, fell 
an indiscriminate prey to the fury and 
avidity of the savage invaders, The 
adjacent streets were literally strewn 
with rich colonial produce, which was 
either wantonly hurled into the mud, or 
had escaped from the plundered sacks, 
The very gutters absolutely reeked with 
coffee. Mats and bags, filled with this 
and other valuable commodities, were 
carried off and sold by the rabble at vile 
prices, or were secreted by them for their 
own consumption. This scene having 
lasted some hours, and every article of 
merchandize and furniture having been 
borne away or destroyed, the rioters 
dragged Mr. Matthew's carriages to the 
public squares; where fire having been 
procured, the whole were burned, amidst 
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the triumphant yells of the bystanders, 
Some of these, in a furious state of intoxi- 
cation, mounted the roofs and boxes of 
the vehicles, and had nigh perished in 
the flames. All this was effected without 
the slightest impediment being offered by 
the armed force. It is true the drums 
beat to arms, the civic guards fell in, and 
moved about with the apparent resulution 
of maintaining order; but no effort was 
made to protect the sufferer’s property, 
Tt was evident that there was a general 
understanding that a sacrifice was re. 
quired, and that it was resolved to per. 
mit its consummation.” 


Had the above outrage been perpe- 
trated against the British ambassador, 
what would the people of England have 
said? Would they have continued their 
relations with a people who could thus 
shamefully sanction so atrocious a 
violation of the law of nations? We 
know not. The reform mania was then 
raging ; and the very same derange- 
ment of the public mind, which led to 
our espousal of the cause of the Belgian 
revolutionists, might have induced us 
to overlook a procedure by which 
the national honour would have been 
compromised. As it was, nothing but 
accident saved Lord Ponsonby from a 
visitation of popular vengeance such as 
has been just detailed. A similar ‘ expul- 
sory measure, with respect to him, was 
earnestly pressed upon the government; 
but its impolicy was too conspicuous not 
to be seen by those who paid and direct- 
ed the revolutionary banditti; and the 
proposition was accordingly rejected. 
The hotel of the ambassador was, 
however, attacked and his windows 
broken ; and if matters did not proceed 
to any greater length, it was only 
beeause the perpetrators and their 
abettors entertained a wholesome dread 
of British vengeance. 

This is the first instance that occurs 
to our memory in which the British 
government directly countenanced a 
government of terror; and we are the 
more responsible, because, had it not 
been for our active interference, the 
new state would never have felt itself 
in a position thus to set at nauglit the 
dictates of justice and humanity. We 
should, assuredly, have protested against 
the great iniquity to which the govern- 
ing powers in Belgium had thus, ina 
manner, set their seal ; and the time 
may come when we shall be reminded 
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of our culpable indifference by a ter- 
rible retribution. 

The picture which Mr. White 

ives us of Brussels at this period is 
too faithful and too instructive not to 
be submitted to the reader. 

«“ The streets were dull and lifeless; 
the public walks and thoroughfares were 
nearly abandoned, or only animated 
by gesticulating groups of politicians.— 
The wealthier classes appeared to have 
abandoned the city, and surrendered it to 
the poor, hundreds of whom, especially 
females, obtruded themselves on the 
passenger. The mansions of aristocracy 
were closed, whilst advertisements upon 
almost every door denounced ‘a house 
abandoned,’ or ‘to Jet.’ Public vehicles 
now and then traversed the streets, but 
not a single private equipage. The very 
grass commenced growing in the squares, 
in the centre of which half-withered 
trees of liberty, surmounted with caps 
and bonnets, raised their unsightly heads. 
There was no society, no cordiality ; all 
was uncertainty andalarm. Rumours of 
intended riots agitated the tranquil citi- 
zens by day, whilst shouts and vocife- 
rations disturbed their repose by night. 
The sittings of the Congress were often 
turbulent and disorderly, now disturbed by 
the groans or plaudits of the galleries, or 
now interrupted by the exaggerated decla- 
mations of orators, who, in order to 
strengthen their arguments, not unfre- 
quently appealed to the passions of the 
spectators. Agents of the Parisian Jaco- 
binical Society mingled in the groups both 
in and out of the chambers, menacing 
and insulting the deputies. Business was 
carried on, but the goods exposed in the 
shops were deficient in novelty and splen- 
dor. There was a demand for the necessa- 
ries, but none for the luxuries or superflui- 
ties of life. Forced loans and contributions 
weighed heavily on the Burghers, whose 
sufferings from them and other causes, 
were augmented by incessant military 
lodgments. Brussels, from its central 
situation, being the rendezvous or place 
of transit for almostall the troops, scarcely 
a day elapsed without officers and soldiers, 
oftentimes exigent and_ ill-conducted, 
being quartered on its inhabitants.” 


The principal candidates for the 
Belgic throne were, the Duke of 
Nemours, son of Louis Philippe, and 
the Duke of Leuchtenberg, son of the 
gallant Eugene Beauharnois, and now, 
in consequence of his marriage with 
Donna Maria, Prince Auguste of Por- 
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tugal. The first came under the self- 
denying ordinance, and was, in point 
of fact, only set up, to defeat the 
election of the latter, who, as the 
nepliew of Napoleon, attracted towards 
himself the sympathies of all the revo- 
lationists in Europe, but was, on that 
very account, peculiarly obnoxious to 
the French King. 


Prince Talleyrand was, therefore, 
thrown upon his Machiavelian re- 
sources; and the course pursued was 
this—to assure the conference of the 
good faith of Louis Philippe respecting 
the self-renouncing ordinance, and at 
the same time to encourage the Belgic 
deputies to elect the Duke of Nemours, 
upon an express understanding that 
their choice would be ratified at Paris, 
Nothing was left undone to discourage 
the election of the Duke of Leuchten- 
berg, which the ambassador was di- 
rected to denounce as a direct act of 
hostility against France. The strata- 
gem succeeded. The Duke of Nemours 
was elected by a majority of one. A 
deputation proceeded to Paris with what 
they conceived to be the joyful news; 
when, to their astonishment and morti- 
fication, they found that there was no 
hope of inducing Louis Philippe to 
accept for his son of the glittering 
prize, which was only placed within 
iis reach because he had given them 


a to understand that he 


desired it. But his object was gained. 
The Duke of Leuchtenberg’s claims 
were set aside, and he was relieved 
from the apprehension of having a 
troublesome neighbour. 

The scene in which this royal hum- 
bugger received the deputies by whom 
the offer was made, and formally pro- 
nounced “ the irrevocable fiat of rejec- 
tion,” as Mr. White calls it, is too good 
not to be given in our author's words, 


«<¢Tf” said the French monarch, ‘I 
only listened to the dictates of ‘my heart, 
and my sincere desire to obtemperate to 
the voice of the people, whose repose and 
prosperity are equally dear and important 
to France, I should consent with eager- 
ness. But, however poignant my regrets, 
however profound the bitterness I feel at 
refusing you my son, the severity of the 
duties I have to fulfil imposes on nie this 
painful obligation. I am bound to declare 
that I cannot accept for him the crown 
which you are charged to offer. 
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««« My first duty is to consult the in- 
terests of France, and, consequently, not 
to compromise that peace, which I hope 
to maintain for its welfare, for that of 
Belgium, and all European states, to 
whom it is so precious and so essential. 
Exempt myself from all ambition, my 
personal views accord with my duty. 
Neither a thirst for conquest, nor the 
honour of seeing a crown placed on the 
head of my son, will ever induce me to 
expose my country to a renewal of those 
evils that follow in the train of war, and 
that cannot be counterbalanced by any 
advantages. The example of Napoleon 
suffices to preserve me from the fatal 
temptation of erecting thrones for my 
children, and causes me to prefer the 
happiness of having maintained peace to 
all the splendour of those victories which, 
in the event of war, French valour would 
not fail to ensure again to our glorious 
standards,’ 

“ Having thus terminated his discourse, 
by assurances of undeviating amity and 
protection, Louis Philippe descended from 
the throne, and, taking the hand of Surlet 
de Chockier, exclaimed, ‘ Sir, it is to 
the Belgic nation I thus give my hand. 
Tell your eountrymen, on your return, 
that they may rely on me, and that, 
above all things, I implore them to con- 
tinue united’—a prudent and paternal 
counsel, though little heeded by the na- 
tion to whom it was addressed. The 
deputation now took its leave, and re- 
turned with heavy hearts to Brussels, 
where, the issue being already anticipated, 
it was proposed to entrust the reins of 
government to a Lieutenant-General.” 


This proposition was rejected, A 
regency was proposed, and the Baron 
Surlet de Chockier was elected regent. 
The Belgians had now need to bestir 
themselves, and effect some final ar- 
rangement, such as might enable them 
to present a firm front to their recent 
masters, as all Holland was in arms, 
and eager to be led against the un- 
grateful rebels, who had spurned the 
authority of their mild and lawful king. 

It is necessary to mention that when 
Belgium was incorporated with Hol- 
land by the Allies, in 1815, Luxem- 
bourg was added, not as part and 
parcel of Belgium, but as compensa- 
tion to the King of Holland for the he- 
reditary principalities of Nassau Dil- 
lemberg, Adamer, Siegen, and Dietz, 
abandoned by them to Prussia. In 
the separation which was now about to 
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take place it was deemed no more than 
just that this grand duchy should be 
restored to the Dutch sovereign ; inas- 
much as it appertained not of right to 
the new government in Belgium, and 
the idea of a reassumption of its equi- 
valents from the King of Prussia was 
not to be entertained. The Belgians, 
indeed, affected a control over it, as 
integrally incorporated with their pro- 
vinces, and set up a sort of antiquated 
historical claim, which Mr. White pro- 
nounces very plausible, but which, to 
us, sounds very like the claim of Cali- 
ban, in the dominions of Prospero, 
when he says, 

“This island’s mine, by Sycorax, my mother!” 
However, be that as it may, the pleni- 
potentiaries decided otherwise; and 
when we consider their uniform leaning 
against the King of Holland, we may 
be sure that the case must have been 
tolerably clear which they unhesitatingly 
ruled in his favour. The first and second 
articles of the basis of separation an- 
nexed to the protocol of the 27th of 
January, and to which, notwithstanding 
much violent opposition on the part of 
the touchy and grasping revolutionists, 
they as yet peremptorily adhered, de- 
clared that “ Holland should comprise 
all the territories which appertained 
to the former republic of the United 
Provinces in 1790, and that Belgium 
should be formed of the rest of the 
territories that had received the de- 
nomination of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands, except the grand duchy 
of Luxembourg, which, being held by 
a different title by the princes of the 
house of Nassau, constituted and should 
continue to constitute a part of the 
Germanic confederation.” It is no 
concern of ours to vindicate the con- 
sistency of the Allies,in thus respecting 
treaties and hereditary rights, as far as 
this Duchy were concerned, while they 
so utterly disregarded them in the case 
of Belgium: we have only to express 
our regret that they were not con- 
sistent in their inconsistency, and did 
not finally resolve to abide by their de- 
termination. 

The rejection of the crown by the 
Duke of Nemours, again excited the 
hopes of the Prince of Orange and his 
partizans, and a plot was formed to get 
possession of Antwerp, and surprise the 
provisional government at Brussels, 
which, had it been more vigorously 
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executed, might have been successful ; 
but it was detected, just in time to de- 
feat its objects, and ended, as all un- 
successful conspiracies do, in making 
the revolutionary government stronger 
than it was before, and so far exaspe- 
rating the national prejudice against 
the prince, as to put a final extinguisher 
upon his expectations. The Belgians 
were ready to go to war, not only with 
Holland, but with the confederated 
powers, in defence of their right to the 
possession of the Grand Duchy ; and 
they actually did make such a demon- 
stration of hostility, as induced the 
King of Holland to call upon the con- 
federacy to interfere by force of arms, 
for the purpose of compelling them to 
acknowledge the validity of the pro- 
posed arrangements. The spectacle of 
a people so circumstanced, assuming a 
hostile attitude to the five great mo- 
narchies of Europe, is, certainly, some- 
what extraordinary, and would remind 
one of the frog in the fable, if it did 
not also turn out that their turbulent 
spirit and their boastful language was 
not altogether without producing the 
effect which they intended. It hap- 
ned that every one of the potentates 
ad, at that time, something to engage 
him at home, which would have ren- 
dered a foreign war particularly incon- 
venient. Great Britain was approach- 
ing the crisis of its reform fever ; Louis 
Philippe was consolidating his power ; 
and felt that every effort which he could 
make was absolutely necesssary to en- 
able him to maintain amicable relations 
with foreign states, while yet he sought 
to conciliate the movement party at 
home, by whom the throne of the bar- 
ricades had been erected ; Prussia 
was all intent wpon the securing of her 
Rhenish provinces, and was experienc- 
mg not a little alarm at the progress 
of the Polish revolution ; Austria was 
engaged in suppressing the insurrection 
in her Lombardo- Venetian possessions ; 
in the minor states, disorders were pre- 
valent, which would have rendered the 
removal of their contingents a matter 
of difficulty and hazard ; and the whole 
force of Russia, which had been pre- 
pared for a western crusade, was occu- 
pied by the insurgents of Poland, who, 
if unhappily they accomplished nothing 
for commis, were thus the means of 


giving oe and security to the 


project of Belgic independence. Such 
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were the external causes which con- 
spired to aid the determination of the 
people of Belgium to resist, even to 
death, the arrangement respecting the 
Duchy of Luxembourg, and which 
finally turned that force which should 
have been employed, if employed at 
all, for the purpose of enforcing the 
edict of the great powers, against the 
only party who was disposed to ac- 
knowledge its authority. 


The internal condition of Belgium, 
itself, at this period, is thus, by Mr. 
White, graphically pourtrayed :— 


* Confusion, misrule, and distrust were 
rife throughout the land. The sacred 
name of liberty was a cloak for- repeated 
excesses ; at Brussels the inhabitants were 
kept in a constant state of alarm, from 
anticipated riots, or from actual violation 
of the law ; now got up under pretence of 
striking terror into the hearts of the 
Orangists, and now fomented by native 
anarchists, or foreign propagandists, many 
of whom flocked to the city, invaded the 
press, and introducing themselves into the 
galleries of the chamber, attempted to 
overawe the legislative proceedings, b 
the most vociferous outcries. The hall 
of congress was often the arena of the 
most extravagant and boisterous discus- 
sions, rendered still more disorderly by 
frequent appeals to the passions of the 
public, from various leaders, members of 
the movement party. Every proposition, 
indeed every sentence, tending to mode- 
ration or concession, was met with cla- 
mour and interruption. The demon of 
revolution and recklessness seemed to 
possess a portion of the deputies and their 
auditors. To adopt the maxim, ‘ Aid 
thyself, and heaven will aid thee’—to ex- 
claim, ‘ In fifteen days, a king, or war 
with Holland’—‘ No more negociations,’ 
and to threaten annihilation to the old 
Netherlands, were nothing. Relying on 
being able to drag France into the same 
vortex with themselves, they proposed to 
summon the conference to fix a definite 
period for arrangement, and this failing, 
to bid defiance to united Europe. They 
read of the glorious deeds of the Poles, 
and fancied that their own declamations 
would produce the same effect ; utterly 
forgetting that the mighty and unequal 
struggle carried on by the former, was 
based on unity of purpose, if not on unity 
of action ; and, above all, on the most 
heroic devotion, patriotism, and self- 
abnegation, of all classes, from the illus- 
trious Czartoryski down to the lowest 
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Missouri. On the banks of the Vistula 
the cry for liberty was universal, The 
noblest and best of the nation eagerly of- 
fered up their blood and treasure as ho- 
locausts at her shrine. Even young and 
lovely women seized the lance, bestrode 
the war-horse, and rode to battle. On 
the borders of the Scheldt, with few ex- 
ceptions, the wealthiest closed their coi- 
fers, the noblest shrunk from their 
country’s cause, and the fairest cried 
aloud for chains. In their struggle, the 
people, though often misled, almost alone 
stood pure.” 


To defer the remedy for such a state 
of things would be. to abandon the 
people to their fate. It was, there- 
fore, resolved, that as little time as 
possible should be lost in giving them 
a sovereign; and, to the surprise of 
every one, and of no one more than 
himself, that sovereignty was en at 
the disposal of Prince Leopold of Saxe 
Coburg. It is curious that this was 
the second time that this distinguished 
peeoneee was destined to cross the 

rince of Orange, by intercepting the 
very objects which his heart most 
ardently desired. It was in favor of 
Leopold that the Prince was slighted 
by the Priucess Charlotte, to whom he 
had been almost betrothed ; und it was 
now in favor of that same Leopold that 
he was to be set aside, after having in- 
curred the royal displeasure by at- 
tempting to put himself at the head of 
a revolt by which his father was de- 
prived of more than halfof his kingdom. 

The conference now determined to 
recede from their original arrange- 
ments, and to come to a new decision, 
more in accordance with the feelings 
of the Belgians, and, of course, less 
agreeable to the Dutch. It was only 
as the guarantee of such a revision of 
their previous judgments that Leopold 
could hope to be elected. And he 
accepted the proffered dignity, upon 
an express understanding that he would 
not, in any case, by consenting to what 
had been described as the fixed and 
unalterable determination of the con- 
ference, compromise the integrity of 
the kingdom. He, of course, took 
care to inform himself of the views of 
the allies before he gave such a pledge; 
and knowing that the king of Holland 
would be seriously aggrieved by the 
new measures which were meditated, 
he entered upon his duties not without 
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an assurance of external support against 
the anticipated violence of Duteh ag- 
gression, 

Events speedily justified his precau- 
tion. He had scarcely been seated on 
his throne when rumours of war reached 
his ears ; for the Dutch king was by 
no means disposed to acquiesce in that 
departure from the original basis of, 
separation upon which the conference 
had now resolved. Trusting in the 
resources of his country and the 
triotism of his people, he determined 
to put forth all his strength, not indeed 
for the purpose of resubjugating Bel- 
gium, but of securing those legitimate 
objects which had been recognized as 
rightfully belonging to him, even by a 
hostile arbitration. The Belgians, too, 
were eager for the fray, and seemed to 
have no other anxiety,than lest the mi- 
litary character of the country should 
be compromised by the calling in of 
foreign assistance. But Leopold knew, 
them better than they knew themselves, 
ana he was not slow in apprising the 
French and British cabinets of the diffi. 
culties in which he was likely to be in- 
volved,unless an overwhelming force was 
sent in to the country to cooperate with 
his own troops against the invaders. 

The military movements of the 
Dutch under Prince Frederick were 
admirably designed ; and had they not 
been somewhat too tardy and methodi- 
cal, the capital of Belgium would have 
beer in their possession before their pro- 
gress could be arrested by the arrival 
of the French. At the first reverses, 
the dismay and the consternation of the 
affrighted Belgians exceeded, if posai- 
ble, their vainglorious temerity. Before 
the invasion all was rashness and confi- 
dence ; now all was confusion and de- 
spair. Their army having fallen back, 
in anticipation of an attack upon Brus; 
sels, and taken up a position in front 
of Louvain, their disorganization and 
dejection are thus described :— 


** With the exception of the king, Mr. 
de Brouckére, and a few others, the whole 
staff seemed to be overwhelmed in the 
danger of their position. A mournful 
foreboding enfeebled the energies of the 
officers ; but the men, ignorant of their 
peril, and indifferent to moral results, 
seemed but little discouraged. Crowded 
with volunteers, artillery wagons 
baggage, Louvain presented an indescrib- 
able chaos. There was no regularity, no 
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order; all commanded — none obeyed. 
The profoundest inattention to the ordi- 
nary rules of defence was exhibited, and 
the most necessary precautions neglected. 
Many of those who had started from 
Brussels armed to the teeth, and vexing 
the air with bombastic shouts of defiance, 
were now seen anxiously retracing their 
steps, crestfallen and dejected, and fully 
aware, that if the French army did not 
arrive promptly, Brussels would be lost. 
Some of them were so satisfied of this 
fact that they deemed it prudent to seek 
safety in the distant provinces. Indeed, 
had the Prince of Orange, in lieu of 
wasting valuable time in making recon- 
noisances and collecting information, 
boldly pushed on with the second and 
third divisions and light cavalry by the 
high road, while Van Gheen and the 
heavy brigade maneuvred on his right, 
he might easily have reached the heights 
commanding Louvaine on the evening of 
the 10th, and would have surprised 
Clump’s brigade of Belgians, harassed 
and fatigued, in the act of filing through 
the long, narrow streets, and either have 
cut them to pieces as they debouched 
from the city, or forced them to fly in 
confusion towards Malines—an operation 
the more easy, since, until dusk on the 
evening of the 10th, there was not a man 
between Louvaine and St. Trond, save a 
few weak detachments of civic guards, 
and a score of mounted gensdarmes, who 
must have retired at the first serious ap- 
proach of the advanced guard.” 

But the very perfection of Dutch 
tactics proved on this occasion a pro- 
tection to their enemies. The order 
aud methodical regularity which pre- 
vailed in the one army, remedied, in 
some measure, the disorder and con- 
fusion in the other ; at length, however, 
the Dutch were effectually roused, 
and did push on with the ardour of 
men who eagerly anticipated a glorious 
victory. 


“But the Belgians, though full of 
ardour at first, were soon discouraged, 
lost confidence in themselves and their 
officers, especially when they discovered 
the desertion of the civic guards, who, 
with few exceptions, fled in every direc- 
tion, casting away their arms and accou- 
trements. The effective force was thus 
reduced to little more than 7000 men. 
Disheartened and outnumbered in every 
divection they successively fell back from 
Position to position, until, being com- 
pletely outflanked, they were compelled 
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to take refuge behind the walls of the 
city. It was in vain that Leopold and 
his staff rode through the hottest of the 
fire, and with admirable coolness and self- 
possession, endeavoured to supply the 
deficiency of numbers by the ability of his 
dispositions. It was in vain that he mul- 
tiplied himself in every direction, and 
performed the united duties of king, 
general, and subaltern. The odds were 
too powerful, the discouragement too 
great. Flight or surrender were the 
only alternatives. His situation was 
most critical, but the inertness of his 
opponents saved him. Had the Prince of 
Orange availed himself of his numerous 
and brilliant cavalry ; had be dashed for- 
ward with that daring spirit which, was 
once his characteristic on the field of 
battle, and had he not been shackled by 
the drawling routine of Dutch tactics— 
neither the king, nor a man of his army 
ought to have escaped. It is true that 
his royal highness, who had a horse shot 
under him, displayed his wonted gallantry 
and indifference to personal peril ; but his 
movements were not sufficiently accel- 
lerated ; and although his enemies retired 
before him in confusion, there was an 
utter want on his part of that rapidity 
and decision which is essential to deci- 
sive actions. The mancuvres ought to 
have been executed at the charge step— 
they were performed at funeral pace. He 
was, however, moving forward, and pre- 
paring to follow. up his success, when a 
flag of truce appeared upon the high road, 
and arrested his career.” 

Belgium, left to itself, must have 
fallen an easy prey to the Dutch; but, 
backed as she was by the great 
powers, her discomfiture proved more 
advantageous than the most signal vic- 
tory. The king of Holland now found 
himself at issue with all his late allies ; 
and those whose aid he had invoked, 
and to whom he trusted, on the faith of 
treaties, to assist him in chastising con- 
tumacious rebels, were found by those 
rebels to be a tower of strength in 
resisting all efforts for their re-subju- 
gation. Arrangements were now pro- 
posed which were highly acceptable to 
those who had tasted the bitterness 
of humiliation, and felt that if left to 
themselves they must be undone. Their 
recent master was to be compelled by 
force of arms, to accept of terms, which 
he could not recognise as just ; and 
his interest was to be disregarded; and 
his fair pretensions set at naoght, for 
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the sake, as the Allies declared, of the 
peace of Europe. It is true, that 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia demurred, 
in some sort, to this tyrannical inva- 
sion of the rights of an independent 
sovereign; but their opposition was 
feeble and ineffective, and they finally 
agreed to be passive though not active 
cooperators in the spoliation that was 
intended. 

The operations against the citadel 
of Antwerp are too fresh in the public 
mind to need recital here; and the 
demolition of the barrier fortresses of 
Mons, Oude, Menin, Philipville, and 
Marienburgh, the proudest results of 
the treaty of Vienna, clearly shewed 
the sense of her interest which France 
evinced, and the powerful influence 
which she had obtained in these nego- 
ciations, By the marriage of Leopold 
with a daughter of Louis Philippe, 
ties of affinity were contracted which 
gave the French king a nearer interest 
in Belgium, and made that country, to 
all intents and purposes, as complete a 
family appendage, as it would have been 
had the crown been accepted by the 
Duke of Nemours. In all this we can 
perceive clearly the presiding mind of 
that old fox of European diplomacy, 
whom half a century of intrigue, 
(during which he wound his stealthy 
way through a thousand plots and con- 
spiracies, and had seen antagonists and 
competitors without nuinber, sink before 
his superior power, or struggling, in 
irretrievable enthralment, in the meshes 
of his subtle and Machiavelian con- 
trivances,) had qualified for acting his 
part with such consummate skill in the 
various important affairs which were 
now entrusted to his direction. 

He could have had no great desire to 
preserve the Belgic lion rampant, 
which had been erected to perpetuate 
the victory of Waterloo ; and as the 
Duke of Wellington was the gainer of 
that victory, he did not, we believe, 
find it a hard matter to play Lord 
Palmerston’s prejudices against his 
patriotism, and to induce him to consent 
tothe obliteration of a trophy, which 
only served to remind the world of the 
once proud ascendancy of a_ hated 
rival. 

The barrier fortresses were also the 
work of English blood and treasure ; 
and were hateful to France, as well 
because they were an evidence of her 
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discomfiture, as a bridle to her ambi- 
tion. A more acceptable service ould 
not therefore be performed by the 
French minister, than to procure 
the consent of the Allies to their re. 
moval ; and by Lord Palmerston’s 
active assistance, this also was accom. 
plished ; a measure by which the prin 
cipal advantages which were gained by 
the campaign of 1814, were virtually 
relinquished. What England and 
Europe are to guin by this is yet to be 
seen ; but, doubtless, Lord Palmerston 
conceived, and rightly conceived, that 
it would be a great mortification to the 
Duke of Wellington. Thus the one 
minister gained, by every movement 
which he made, solid advantages for 
his country, such as may yet lead to 
the re-establishment of French domi- 
nation in Europe ; the other would 
seem to us to have been the mere crea- 
ture of mean and paltry jealousies and 
resentments, and to have sacrificed, 
whether wittingly or unwittingly, the 
honour and the interest of England, to 
personal antipathies and French ambi- 
tion. 

It would be alike tedious and unpro- 
fitable to enter into an extended ana- 
lysis of the various projects and coun. 
ter projects which engaged the atten. 
tion of the great powers, for the final 
aljustment of the matter in dispute 
between Holland and Belgium. Sub 
fice it to say, that they all have a cha- 
racter of coercion. towards the former 
power, such as appears to us to violate 
the soundest principles of interna 
tional law; and of partiality and en 
couragement towards the latter, such 
as must have greatly cheered the par+ 
tizans of revolution. A new arrange 
ment was made respecting the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg, to which the 
king of Holland was to be compelled to 
submit. A species of compensation 
was prescribed for his “ enclaves”. in 
Belgium, with which he was ¢o be com- 
pelled to rest contented. Regulations 
were determined upon respecting the 
free navigation of the Scheldt, which 
interfered with what he considered the 
undoubted right of Holland, and these, 
also, it was resolved that he must agree 
to, before he should be suffered to 
rest at peace in his kingdom. It is 
surely no wonder that measures such 
as these should have been denounced 
by the Dutch minister, as “an unpre- 
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cedented and arbitrary act of interna- 
tioual police, and as a system of hos- 
tilities, undertaken in the midst of 
peace, that tended to undermine the 
basis of the independence of states, 
to subvert the fundamental principles 
of the rights of nations, and to sub- 
stitute the supremacy of force for that 
of equity.” 

We envy not Mr. White the feeling 
which leads him to sneer at the King 
of Holland, for thus opposing himself 
to the combined hostility of these for- 
midable powers, and sacrificing what he 
calls “solid facts,” for the maintenance 
of empty principles. The King has 
nobly proved himself an inheritor of 
the spirit and the resolution of his 
fathers, and it is impossible to view his 
intrepid bearing under the trying cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, 
without being reminded of our own 
King William, of glorious memory, 
who said, when asked what he would 
do,in case of the continued successes of 
Lovis the Fourteenth,which threatened 
to overrun the united province—* I 
will die in the last ditch.” But he 
lived to contribute to the dissolution 
of that portentous confederacy be- 
tween England and France, which 
then threatened his country with so 
much peril; to repay the former for 
her insidious hostility, by delivering 
her from popery and arbitrary power; 
and to requite the latter by originating 
aseries of conquests, which, had they 
been followed up with the spirit in 
which they were commenced and 
carried on, might have anticipated by 
more than a century the humiliation 
which the house of Bourbon has since 
endured from the violence and the 
wickedness of a sanguinary revolution. 

An essential change has taken place 
inthe condition of France, since she 
felt it her interest to patronize the 
revolutionists in Belgium. Louis 
Philippe has vaulted boldly into the 
saddle of absolute power, and his 
sympathies must. now be in favour of 
the legitimates of Europe. That they 
should interfere, by foree of arms, to 
compel any renunciation of the ad- 
vantages which the Belgians have 
alrealy obtained, would be alike im- 
politic and unwise. All that should 
now be done is, to withdraw as soon as 
they can from a position which they 
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never should have occupied, and leave 
these states to the ordinary operations 
of international law, as soon as they 
have fulfilled their several engage- 
ments, 

It is our belief that Holland has 
already experienced advantages from 
the separation, which are more than 
an equivalent for her losses, or even for 
her humiliation; and that if the great 
powers thought fit to-morrow to propose 
the re-annexation of Belgium, it would, 
on her part, be refused. 

On the other hand, it is quite im- 
possible to view the combination of 
events which led to the creation of the 
new state, without feeling that they 
were providentially ordered ; and the 
thoughtful politician, who habitually 
refers temporal affairs to that presiding 
Power by which the course of this 
world is wisely regulated, waits with 
patience fur that development of the 
new combination, by which he may be 
yet made to see that all things work 
together for good. That Leopold 
finds himself uueasy upon his throne, 
and that the people of Belgium are 
already beginning to be sick of the 
agitation by which they have been 
disturbed, as well as sorry for the com- 
mercial advantages which they have 
relinquished, is, we believe, true. But 
their choice has been made, and to 
the destiny which they have chosen 
for themselves, they are irrevocably 
pledged. We would be glad if we 
could believe with Mr. White, that 
their destinies are ‘bright in prospect, 
and we are very far from saying that a 
course of moderation on their part may 
not lead to the avoidance of many of 
the evils which are incidental to their 
position, and, which, we fear, the 
democratic nature of their govern- 
ment almost inevitably involves. No 
doubt, Belgium is not more democratic 
now than France was at the elevation 
of Louis Philippe ; and in the former 
country a machinery exists, by which a 
similar “coup de etat” might be effected. 
Of the future, therefore, we say nothing, 
but that matters can hardly remain as 
they are. Something must be done to 
give stability to the government, and 
independence to the throne, if it be 
intended that the new state should not 
be positively anti-sympathetic with the 
other monarchies of Europe. 
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SONETTO DI VICENZO FELICAJA, 
IL TEMPO, 


Vidi poc’anzi un torbido e veloce 

Fiume che, pien’ de rapidi momenti 

A giunger ’presti ed a passar non enti, 
Quanto si sente men, tanto pid nuoce : 
Fiume che spigne, pit che mai feroce, 

Di morte al lido i naufraghi viventi 

E va tacito si, che appena il senti 
De !’ obblio nel gran mare a metter foce ; 
Fiume nato col mondo allor che stesi 

Fur gli ampj cieli e con pié snello e presto 
A fuggir cominciaron e i giorni e i mesi. 

A cotal vista sbiggotito e mesto 
Del fiume il nome al mio pensiero io chiesi 
E’! pensar mi rispose : il Tempo e questo. 


SONETTO DI ANTONIO ZAMPIERI, 
IL PIACERE E IL DOLORE, 


Quando del cielo al bel natio soggiorno 
La despregiata Astrea rivolse il piede, 
L’almo Piacer che seco avea la sede, 
Seco far volle anch’ egli al cielo ritorno. 
Per trattenerlo tutte allora intorno 
Gli fur le Virtd ; pianse Amore, e Fede : 
Ma tutto in van, ch’egli a fuggir si diede, 
Lasciando in terra il manto ond era adorno. 
Trovollo il Duolo, e sotto il manto istesso 
Ascoso errando, ei, che’l Piacer non era 
Accolto a grande error fu per quel desso. 
Quindi inganna il bugiardo ognun che spera 
Trovar quaggil vero piacer ; che spesso 
Cid che sembra piacer, é doglia vera. 


SONETTO DI GIAMBATISTA ZAPPI, 
GLI AMORI, 


Cento vezzosi pargoletti Amori 
Stavano un di scherzando in festa e in gioco 
Un di loro comincio : si voli un poco, 

Dove ? Un rispose ; ed egli : in volto a Clori. 

Disse ; e volaron tutti al mio bel foco, 

Qual nuvol d’api al pid gentil de fiori 
Chi’l crin chi’l labbro tumidetto in fuori 

E chi questo si prese, e chi quel loco. 

Bel vedere il mio ben d’Amori pieno ! 

Duo con le faci eran negli occhi, e duj 

Sedean con I’ arco in sul ciglio sereno : 

Era tra questi un Amorino, a cui 
Manco la gota e'l labbro, e cadde in seno : 
Disse agli altri : chi sta meglio di nui. 
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I FIORELLI ITALIANI.—NO. II. 
SONNET BY VINCENZO FILICAJA 
TIME. 


I gazed (in thought) on a fleet darkling tide 

Rushing with many a headlong current’s flow 

Even to my feet ; nor with a pace less slow 
Fled past ; the deadlier when ’twas searce descried. 
A stream that ever, with unruffled glide, 

Strewed living souls upon the shores of Death 

Shipwrecked—Unheard, scarce seen, it hasteneth 
Into Oblivion’s shoreless ocean wide. 
Coeval with the world, when first the skies 

Spread their wide azure plains, when days and years 
First moved their nimble feet, it took its rise~ 

At this strange sight, saddened and filled with fears 
“ What is that river’s name?” unto my thoughts I cried, 
And straight “ Its name is Time” my thoughts replied. 


SONNET BY ANTONIS ZAMPIERI, 
PLEASURE AND PAIN, 


When spurned by man, Divine Astrea turned 
Her sinless steps to seek her native heaven, 
Bland Pleasure too, who dwelt from morn to even 
By his loved Maid, with lover’s ardor burned 
To share her skies: Young Love and pure Faith mourned, 
The Virtues bright to stay his flight had striven 
In vain—Their fair arms’ circling chain is riven, 
He’s free—He mounts on air and earth is spurned. 
Deceit his mantle found, for in his flight 
It fell to Earth, and in the vesture drest 
He roams the world, and still ’tis his delight 
With lying guise to cheat the trusting breast 
That, fondly cherishing joys semblance bright, 
Soon finds, alas, that Sorrow’s self’s the guest, 


SONNET BY GIAMBATISTA ZAPPI. 
THE LOVES. 


A troop of little loves upon a morning fair 
In festive-hearted sportiveness were playing— 
One merry urchin led the gambols saying, 

“ Come let us have a fly.” The rest asked “ Where ?” 
“Into young Chloris’ face”—Soon swarming through the air 
Like bees they sped and o’er the sweet flow’r straying 

This on her hair, that on her lip delaying, 
Her rich ripe lip, some settled here, some there. 
Oh, what a sight! with Loves to see her covered, 

One lurking with a torch in either eye ; 
One with arched bow on either eyebrow hovered, 

While one, from lip and throng’d cheek forced to fly, 
Into her bosom fell and soon his bliss discovered, 

Then joyous cried “ Who’s half so snug as I?” ; 
OTA. 
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Cuap. XXI. 


MALTA. 


Tripoli appar sul lido; e incontra a questa, 
Giace Malta fra londe occulta e bassa. 


Tue tract of ocean that separates 
Malta from Algiers, may be traversed 
im a very brief period of time; but, 
morally and politically considered, how 
immeasurable is the space which has 
from the earliest ages divided them! 
In the annals of the world there is not 
a blacker page than that which relates 
to Algiers. Her history is one con- 
tinued scene of iniquity and horror ; 
pointing her out as the chosen seat of 
birbarism and infidelity, the infamous 
nest of robbers and pirates, the strong- 
hold of crime, cruelty and corruption. 
Atrocities the most euormous and in- 
human have ever found in her a genial 
svil; her very heroes, whose valour 
has been so much extolled, have been 
actuated more by the fiendish spirit of 
demons than the dauntless intrepidity 
of brave men. To the cause of infi- 
delity alone has she been faithful, and 
even that she has maintained by trea- 
chery the most pertidious, 

How diiferent a picture is presented 
in the romantic story of Malta! Love 
of liberty and zeal for religion have ever 
been her distinguishing characteristics, 
and the unyielding bravery with which 
she has maintained and defended both, 
have spread her fame all over the world. 
The chivalrous valour, the munificent 
benevolence, the unobtrusive piety and 
Christian zeal of the knights of St. 
John, have ever, been the admiration 
of surrounding nations. In many of 
the gallant men who have graced that 
illustrious order, may be found exem- 
plified all those attractive attributes 
with which imagination is wontto 
invest the heroes of fiction—humility, 
forbearance, valour, virtue and sagacity, 
all eombined. To them, indeed, a deep 
debt of gratitude is due by the nations 
of Christendom, for having stood so 
long the firm bulwark of our faith— 
resisting, with a fortitude and perseve- 
rauce Which have never been surpassed, 
the overwhelming inroads of the in- 


Tasso. 


fidel; and one of the ntany crimes for 
which the abettors of the French Re- 
volution have to answer, is the subver- 
sion of the noble order of the knights 
of St. John. 

The morning that succeeded the 
night of our arrival was already far 
advanced when I ascended on deck. 
The bay of Malta, with its blue rippled 
waters and indented beech—and the 
town, with its tal! minarets and lofty 
fortifications, lay in all their beauty 
before me. It was, indeed, a lovely 
scene, and one which imagination 
might well delight to people with the 
heroes of former days. I was now 
on the very spot which I had long 
been accustomed to consider as the 
native home of romance, and which 
was consecrated in my recollection by 
the many glorious deeds of which it 
had been the scene. Memory carried 
me back to the days of its former 
splendor—to the time when seven 
hundred valiant knights sustained vie- 
toriously the protracted siege of the 
whole host of Sulyman, headed by the 
invincible Mustapha—iuvincible every- 
where but here, Beyond the point of 
Ricasoli I could see the roadstead 
where the Turk drew up his huge 
squadron of an hundred and thirty 
sail, and summoned the little band of 
knights to surrender, Before me lay 
the fort of St. Elmo; and I almost 
faucied I could see the noble La 
Valette standing on the cavalier of its 
battlement, and shooting back his de- 
fiance on the bar of a cross-bow. Then 
came the thundering cannonade, and 
the fatal breach in the battlements, and 
the pass defeuded by one hundred 
kuights against eight thousand Turkish 
assailants. Immediately above me lay, 
the Citta Vittoriosa and the fort o! 
Il Borgo, which on that memorable 
oceasion was defended by the Grand 
Master in person It was not till the 
last of the gallant band of heroes had 
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fallen at his post that the Turkish 
standard was planted on St. Elino, and 
the tide of war swept down upon the 
Borgo, and the floating batteries of the 
infidel were stationed on the very spot 
where our ship now lay. The whole 
scene was vividly pictured in my ima- 
gination: I could even fancy I saw 
the very spots where the numerous 
breaches were made in the walls, and 
see host after host of the assuilants 
rushing to the assault, and host after 
host repulsed by the valiant defenders 
of Christianity. Then came the 
retreat, sounded by the formidable 
Mustapha, after the lent of thirty thou- 
sand men, and the shout of triumph 
from the towers of the Borgo, and the 
procession of the few remaining knights, 
wounded, bleeding, and soiled with the 
conflict, to the church of St. John, 
where the venerable La Valette offered 
up thanks to the God of the Christian 
for having thus enabled them, with so 
small a force, to withstand for four 
months the whole array of Solyman’s 
legions. Such were the knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem ; religion, at once 
the cause for which they fought, and 
the source of their enthusiastic valor.* 

But the days of the glory and the 
splendor of Malta are, ere now, gone 
by. The sacrilegious hand of the re- 
volutionary French, whose devastations 
have extended so widely over Europe, 
has not been idle here. The noble 
monuments, the splendid sarcophagi, 
the rich tombs which decorated the 
churches, and which the hand of grati- 
tude had reared to the memory of de- 
parted heroes, have been mutilated 
and overthrown. The magnificent 
paintings of Carravagio, which repre- 
sented the triumphs of the order, and 
were so long the pride of Malta, now 
decorate the walls of the museum at 
Paris. The cathedral, the university, 
every place that contained anything 
‘valuable for its material, admirable for 
its workmanship, or curious for its an- 
tiquity, has been plundered and laid 
waste. Even the Monte de Pieta, that 
glorious monument of the munificence 
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of the order, where upwards of fifteen 
hundred patients, of all countries and 
religions, were constantly entertained 
at the expense of the knights, has not 
been respected. The silver utensils, in 
which the food and medicines of the 
sick were served, could not escape the 
French—all were carried off, and the 
institution itself subverted. Had La 
Valette, or L’Isle Adam, or the in- 
vincible Vignacourt existed, these 
things, perhaps, had not been. 

But it is vain to dwell on glories 
that are gone, and that can now never 
be recalled. Malta, under the more 
benign government of Great Britain, 
has already somewhat recovered from 
the cruel blow she received from 
France. The great increase of British 
residents, and the constant intermix- 
ture of officers of the British army 
and navy, has given a new tone to the 
manners and customs of the place, and 
rendered society there truly delightful. 
Never on any station have I enjoyed 
myself more than at Malta. The 
odleatehl resided constantly on shore ; 
and as we midshipmen attended him 
everywhere by turns, in the capacity 
of sorts of aides-de-camp, it may be 
supposed we spent a very pleasant 
time. Parties of pleasure, dinners, 
balls filled up our day, and left no 
= time for ennui. On Thursdays 
the admiral always entertained a large 
party at his own house; and on these 
occasions we were men of no small 
importance, acting as a sort of maitres- 
de-ceremonie —one taking charge of 
the band, another of the quadrilles, 
and so forth. 

When not engaged in this pleasant 
sort of duty with the admiral, or other- 
wise employed on board, my time was 
chiefly spent with the officers of the 
various regiments stationed in the 
town, among whom were two near 
relations of my own, and many friends 
of my father. To these gentlemen I 
can never sufficiently express my sense 
of the kindness I experienced—a kind- 
ness not confined to me, but extended 
to every naval officer in the port. I 


* The memorable siege of Malta, by; Mustapha, the renowned general of the 
great Solyman, is one of the most spirit-stirring events which history has recorded. 
It seems to me to be more fraught with romantic incident than even that of Sara- 
gossa, so beautifully described by Mr. Squthey, and would afford a fitting subject for 


the graphic pens of Bulwer or James, or the classic author of Valerius, 
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shall not specify any particular corps : 
they were all kind ; and should any 
of them chance to peruse these pages, 
he may rest assured that in saying 
this I do not express the opinion 
of an individual, but the known 
sentiments of every naval man on the 
station. Indeed it cannot be doubted, 
that the military at Malta, by their 
invariabie frankness, hospitality, and 
gentlemanlike conduct, have done 
much to obliterate the foolish preju- 
dices with which our army and navy 
were wont to regard each other, and 
which I candidly confess existed chiefly 
on our side, Long may the two ser- 
vices unite in harmony together ; for 
whenever they do so, the work with 
which they are both mutually entrusted 
will be more pleasantly, as well as 
more effectually discharged. Not that 
1 would have either of them forget the 
pride which it becomes each to take in 
his own peculiar profession. On the 
contrary, in this matter I am rather 
inclined to agree with the boatswain 
of the Flag-ship, who was rather given 
to philosophy, and was, withal, a most 
ardent despiser of the military. “ Yes, 
my lads,” he would say, after harangu- 
ing his messmates on the  supe- 
riority of the naval service, “if the 
soldiers have their corps spree, (ésprit 
de corps, I presume,) why the d—l 
shouldn’t we have our ship spree!” 
This, however, can never interfere 
with the mutual feelings of kindness 
and respect with which it becomes 
them to regard each other. Each has 
given to an admiring world sufficiently 
signal proofs of gallantry and patriot- 
ism—each has carried off its share of 
glory, and no room is left for unworthy 
jealousy or petty rivalry on either side. 
Happily a deeprooted prejudice like 
that of our jolly boatswain, is now 
rarely to be found even before the 
mast. In him, however, it had grown 
with his growth, and he could never 
be brought to speak well of the army. 
I recollect a ludicrous ebullition of this 
feeling on his part, which occurred one 
day at Malta. He was standing on 
the gangway to pipe the side for a 
party of officers of the eighty re- 
giment, who were coming on. board, 
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One of them, who was well known in 
messroom at the time, by the familiar 
appellation of “ Bob,”* was a remark- 
ably fine-looking young man, with a 
very stroug, athletic person. The 
party rowed their own boat; and Bob, 
who had the stroke-oar, displayed so 
much skill and dexterity in using it, 
that he attracted the attention even of 
the nautical boatswain. When their 
visit was concluded, and they hud once 
more left the ship, he turned round to 
his messmate, the gunner, and squirting 
out his chew with considerable energy, 
exclaimed—* What a pity that fellow’s 
a soldier! D—n him, there’s one 
good sailor spoiled anyhow!” 

As we visited Malta merely for the 
purpose of refitting, our stay on the 
present occasion was necessarily short ; 
and as soon us our repairs were com- 
pleted, we once more set sail, and bent 
our course for Naples. It was evening 
when we entered the Straits of Messina; 
and as the land began to close in on 
either side, nothing can be conceived 
more exquisitely beautiful than the 
scene by which we were surrounded. 
On the one hand lay the lovely city of 
Messina, amid its groves of olive and 
myrtle, with its splendid Palazzata 
curving along the cage of the bay, its 
magnificent mountains, and the smoking 
summit of Atna far in the distance ; 
on the other stretched the romantic 
coast of Calabria, with the white- 
walled Reggio in the fore-ground, a 
range of undulating vine-clad hills in 
the middle distance, and the majestic 
Apennines towering up in irregular 
and picturesque beauty behind. Farther 
forward, the rock of Scylla arose from 
the sea in gigantic magnitude, and op- 
posite to it was the point of Faro, the 
ancient Charybdis. When we passed 
the Straits the weather was calm, and 
saving the current which sets in with 
great violence, and the breakers ocea- 
sioned by the rude collision of the tides, 
we had nothing to remind us of the 
dreadful tempests to which this placeis 
said to be liable. The extreme proxi- 
mity of the two coasts, however, the 
hidden rocks beneath the water, and 
the beetling crags above, sufficiently 
showed how difficult it must be to 


* Every one at Malta at the time knew “ Bob.” God bless him! 
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weather a storm here; and bad the 
fragile fleet of Aineas escaped the fate 
which befel them, it would have been 
little less than a miracle. 

As | gazed on this lovely scene, it 
was impossible not to contrast its pre- 
sent state of peaceful security, with 
what it must have been when visited 
by the awful earthquake of 1783, which 
shook the land on either side, en- 
gulfing nearly the whole of Reggio, 
leaving the beautiful Messina in ruins, 
agitating the waters of the Straits till 
the waves rose and sunk like contend- 
ing mountains, and committing such 
dreadful ravages among the population, 
that the coast on either side was 
said to be strewed with the mangled 
carcases of the dead and _ the 
dying. It was on this occasion that 
the Knights of St. John, at the time 
if I recollect aright, under the grand- 
mastership of Emmanuel de Rohan, 
gave to the world an admirable proof 
of the disinterested philanthropy and 
munificence of their order. It was 
late on a winter’s evening when news 
reached Malta of this dreadful earth- 
quake, and of the desolate and miser- 
able state of the inhabitants, left 
wounded and lacerated by the sudden 
overthrow of their dwellings to endure 
the inclemency of the season, without 
a helping hand to heal their bruises, or 
afford them the shelter of which they 
stood so much in need. The galleys 
of the Order were at the time laid up 
in ordinary for the winter ; the weather 
was tempestuous, and to brave the 
dangers of the Straits at such a time 
peculiarly perilous. But no selfish 
considerations weighed with the gene- 
rous de Rohan, who instantly issued 
orders to prepare the galleys for sea. 
With enthusiastic alacrity, knights, 
slaves and soldiers, proceeded to the 
work ; the preparations were carried 
on during the night with wonderful 
rapidity, and next day a chosen band 
set sail for Sicily, having on board 
their little squadron, provisions, medi- 
cine-chests, tents, beds, surgeons, every 
thing, in a word, which could be required 
for their charitable purpose. 

Meanwhile the Sicilians and the 
Calabrians continued in a most deplo- 
rable situation. Shock succeeded 
shock after brief but awful intervals, 
each bringing new calamities, and in- 
spiring fresh terror. The face of the 
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conniey was entirely changed ; and it 
is said that the Neapolitan couriers 
were surprised to find plains where 
mountains had formerly been, and 
raging torrents where they were ac- 
customed to meet tiny rivulets. Many 
of the wretched inhabitants were 
buried under the ruins of their houses, 
and such of them as escaped were 
seen dragging their wounded bodies to 
some place of supposed security, or 
dying in the streets. And amid all 
this distress, there was no one to 
assist or alleviate their sufferings—all 
were too much occupied in providing 
for their personal safety, to think of 
what befel their neighbours. 

The squadron of the Knights at last 
reached the Straits, and the standard 
of St. John was seen floating in the 
bay of Messina. This was the first sig- 
nal of relief to the wretched sufferers. 
With pious and eager zeal the Knights 
flew to their assistance. A large wooden 
barrack was constructed, and fitted up 
as an hospital, with beds and all other 
conveniences. Herethe wounded people 
were brought, their bruises dressed, and 
their various wants attended to with all 
the care that medical skill could afford, 
or that the feelings of humanity could 
prompt. Parties of knights, accompa- 
nied by surgeons, were employed in 
searching among the ruins, and rescuing 
from destruction numbers of unhappy 
human beings whose wounds rendered 
them incapable of assisting themselves. 
These noble men, the strong of hand 
and the unyielding in war, saved them- 
selves no pains or labour in executing 
this work of Christian charity. Hun- 
dreds, who must otherwise inevitably 
have perished, were thus rescued from 
destruction; and thousands, who had 
lost their all in the overwhelming ruin, 
and had not even food to give their 
famished children, daily received pro- 
visions on the quay, distributed by the 
hands of the knights themselves. 

For three weeks they continued on 
those desolated shores; and during all 
this time they intermitted not their 
charitable labours night nor day. No 
expense was spared; even the most 
delicate luxuries were provided for 
such of the sick as required these sti- 
mulants; and numbers who had no 
dwellings to shelter them were lodged 
in tents erected for the purpose. And 
what was the reward which was to 
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crown all th-ir exertions, and compen- 
sate them for the personal privations 
they endured while their liberal hands 
dispensed comfort and plenty to the 
unfortunate? None they expected ; 
none they sought. For them the con- 
sciousness of having discharged the 
duty which their order imposed on 
them as hospitallers was sufficient; and 
richly did they hold themselves recom- 
pensed in the satisfaction with which 
every generous bosom glows when it 
has done a generous action. Shall we 
be considered illiberal if we curse the 
wretched policy which drove those no- 
ble-minded men from the place of their 
supremacy! 

We had scarcely cleared the dangers 
of Seylla and Charybdis when dark- 
ness set in, and the burning mountain 
of Stromboli appeared before us in all 
its beauty and magnificence. A bright 
pillar of fire ascended from its summit, 
casting a lurid light on the surrounding 
atmosphere, and rendering visible the 
outlines of the mountain towards the 
top, while beneath all was lust in ob- 
scurity. Musses of red-hot stone shot 
up into the air, or were projected for- 
ward and precipitated into the sea; 
while, at intervals of a few minutes, 
huge heaps of smaller debris were vo- 
mited up, and hurled burning hot down 
the steep declivity of the mountain 
like mighty rivers of molten gold. It 
was a beautiful picture. Unlike most 
other volcanic mountains, the fires of 
Stromboli are in a state of constant 
activity; and as its altitude renders it 
visible at night from a great distance, 
it has long been distinguished by the 
name of the Great Mediterranean 
Lighthouse. 

Onward we stood; and as the breeze 
was favourable, it was not long till we 
cleared the island of Cupri, and en- 
tered the bay of Naples. The scene 


which here presented itself I shall not 
attempt to describe: it is a subject to 
which my untutored pen is totally un- 
equal. But if the reader’s imagination 
can assist him in forming an idea of 
an immense semicireular bay of up- 
wards of twenty miles in diameter, 
surrounded by a coast which presents 
a succession of the most lovely land- 
scapes, rich with the luxuriance of 
luxuriant Italy, and sprinkled all over 
with towns and villas and palaces, till 
the whole terminates at either extre- 
mity in the beautiful promontories of 
Miseno and Sorrento; and if, upon 
the acclivity of a sloping hill on the 
margin of this lovely bay, he can 
suppose the city of Naples, with its 
suburbs stretching far along the beach, 
its quays and ramparts projecting into 
the water, and tier after tier of houses 
and palaces rising in the form of a 
splendid amphitheatre, till the whole 
is crowned by the surmounting turrets 
of the Castle of St. Elmo; if to this he 
add the-famed Vesuvius, with wreaths 
of smoke issuing from its summit, and 
the blue outline of the picturesque 
Apennines stretching away in the ex- 
treme back ground, with a sea-view 
bounded by the beautiful islands of 
Capri, Ischia, and Procida; and if he 
can imagine the whole invested in that 
lovely etherial hue which an Italian 
atmosphere imparts to its landscapes, 
he may perhaps be enabled to form 
some inadequate idea of what the bay 
of Naples is when seen from a vessel 
traversing its bosom. He, however, 
who wishes to obtain a correct impres- 
sion of its unequalled loveliness, has 
no atternative but to go there and 
view it in person. From the most 
graphic descriptions, and the most 
glowing delineations of the pencil, no 
idea can be formed that does not fall 
infinitely short of the reality. 
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NAPLES. 


« Wohl furchtbar wird des Feuers Macht, 
Wenn sie der Fessel sich entrafft, 
Einhertritt auf der eignen Spur, 
Die freie Tochter der Natur !"—Lied Von der Glocke. 


Having moored the old craft se- 
curely, we now began to look forward 
to at least five or six weeks’ real en- 


joyment. Some of our officers, who 


had visited Naples before, made up a 
party to go to Rome, and invited me 
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to accompany them; but as I was in 
uo hurry for the antique, and antici- 
pated, besides, much pleasure in the 
society of Naples, especially when in- 
troduced to the circle of which the 
admiral had the entrée, I preferred 
remaining where I was. 

It was, of course, my first business 
to make the grand tour of the museum, 
the churches, and the palaces, and be- 
stow my meed of praise and admira- 
tion on all the wonders they contain. 
As I do not, however, mean to encroach 
on the raves of Signor Ferrari and 
the guide-books, the reader’s imagina- 
tion must supply the place of a de- 
tailed description of pictures and sta- 
tues, and antiques, and pillars and 
porticos, all of which abound here in 
no ordinary degree, and will afford en- 
tertainment to the conoscenti for a 
twelvemonth at least. My investiga- 
tions were conducted with a strict re- 
gard to economy of time; and as I 
did not think i had performed any 
great feat in “getting over” a score of 
churches, not to mention palaces by 
the dozen, in the course of a forenoon, 
it was not long till I had completed 
the round, and felt myself at liberty to 
look alter other amusements. 

I had brought with me a letter of 
introduction to a French gentleman 
who resided at a villa about two miles 
from Naples; but as I have seldom 
found such credentials productive of 
any other advantage save that of a 
little ceremonious attention, I did not 
take the trouble of delivering it in 
person, but contented myself with 
sending it by a special messenger to 
its destination. Of course I never ex- 
pected that any farther notice would 
be tuken of it, and I was therefore a 
good deal surprised when next day 
I received a polite note from the 
Frenchman, inviting me to dine at his 
villa, and stating that his carriage would 
be at the landing place at five o’clock 
to carry me out. At first I thought of 
declining this honour, as I anticipated 
nothing but a stiff ceremonious “feed ;” 
however, after considering the circum- 
stances, particularly the promptitude 
of the invitation, and the attention of 
the carriage, I thought it right to go. 

Accordingly, at the appointed hour 
I repaired to the landing-place, where 
I found an elegant English equipage, 
the horses harnessed in tandem, and a 


servant dressed in the regular English 
costume waiting my arrival. A genuine 
Dandy Dinmont terrier and a thorough- 
bred milk-white bull-dog attended at 
the wheels; and as I was marvelling 
to find so complete an English equi- 
page in Italy, the servant touched his 
vat, and increased my surprise by ad- 
dressing me in the broadest Yorkshire. 

“ Measter says he’s sent Tandem for 
ee; and if ee keant droive, whoy I'll 
do it for ee.” 

“Thank you, my fine fellow,” I re- 
plied, jumping up into the vehicle, and 
assuming the reins; “but if my neck is 
to be broken, I prefer breaking it my- 
self.” ' 

Our road lay through the suburbs; 
and as we pranced along my compa- 
nion entertained me with an account 
of his horses, his master, and his dogs. 
Of the latter, the bull terrier was the 
finest specimen of the kind I had al- 
most ever seen; his broad chest, strong 
limbs, and delicately tapered tail were 
sufficient to charm the eye of a con- 
noisseur. With regard to his master, 
and the taste he displayed in his English 
equipage, the servant satisfied me with 
the sage remark— . 

“Whoy, sir, ee see measter served 
his time in England ; and you wouldn't 
know him from an Englishman, sir, if 
he wasn’t a Frenchman. But mind 
your eye there, sir,” he continued, as 
intent on listening to his account of my 
new acquaintance, I was on the point of 
capsizing a fire-apparatus where an old 
woman was roasting chesnuts. With 
a little dexterous management, how- 
ever, I succeeded in clearing the 
obstacle, much to the delight of the 
Yorkshireman, in whose good graces 
I evidently began to rank very highly. 

A neat avenue of beautiful accacias 
brought us in front of the villa 
the residence of Monsieur, which, like 
most other Italian villas, consisted of a 
plain fagade, flat roof, and handsome 
portico. In the interior, the arrange- 
ment and elegance of the furniture 
evinced the taste of the occupants.— 
The room into which I was ushered 
was a spacious saloon, with the roof 
tastefully: painted in fresco, and the 
walls hung round with excellent pic- 
tures, chiefly the works of the 
ancient masters. The floor, save in 
the centre, where it was covered with 
a rich Persia carpet, was beautifully 
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inlaid in a tesselated form with wood 
of different colours, and polished bright 
as a mirror; the windows were hung 
with airy gauze draperies, and their tall 
casements turning on hinges, opened 
into a beautiful flower garden ; from 
which the breeze came loaded with the 
most delicious fragrance, and cooled 
by the waters of an elegant fountain 
which played in a marble basin. 

I was received with the utmost 
politeness by an elegant looking young 
man; who, in the most fluent and 
correct English, welcomed me to Italy, 
and presented me to two very hand- 
some young women his sisters, and his 
father, a nice looking old gentleman 
of the French school of last century. 
These were the only persons present ; 
and I had not been long in their 
company till I congratulated myself on 
having made their acquaintance. The 
manners of the young man, the master 
of the tandem, and the individual to 
whom my letter was addressed, as well 
as of his sisters, were so completely 
modelled upon those of England, that, 
like the Yorkshire groom, if they had 
not been»French I should certainly 
have taken them for English. All that 
warmth of:feeling, frankness, friendli- 
ness, and native good breeding which 
are said to distinguish the gentry of our 
own isle were theirs; and formed 
a delightful contrast to the Parisian 
elegance, punctilious etiquette, and 
unaffected légéreté of the father. In 
conversation, I did not know which to 
admire the most ; so much good sense, 
justness of sentiment, and variety of 
information were displayed by all. 

I was always fond of French society, 
I mean public society ; but I certainly 
never expected to find all the amiable 
traits which I had been accustomed to 
admire in my countrymen, exemplified 
in their domestic circles. Yet, so it 
was here. The kindness displayed 
between the brother and the sisters; 
the polite attentions which they mutu- 
ally exchanged, and the respect mingled 
with affection with each which regarded 
the father,shewed how happy a home was 
theirs, and gave the lie to the calumny 
which would charge the French people 
with heartlessness. In compliment ‘I 
suppose to me, the conversation was 
conducted entirely in English, which 
the younger members of the family 
spoke with an idiom and accent quite 


vernacular ; and even the French style, 
and aristocratic buz of the old gentle. 
man did not impede his fluency. When 
I expressed my surprise at the know- 
ledge which the young man and his 
sisters displayed of the localities and 
customs of England, I was given to 
understand by the former, that they 
had received their education there; 
that it was the home of their earl 
youth, and that every thing English 
was particularly dear to them. 

The two sisters were so completely 
alike in face and form, that being 
dressed exactly in the same manner, I 
had at first some difficutly in dis- 
tinguishing the one from the other.— 
The elder was named Annette, the 
younger Pauline ; both were brunettes, 
both had large dark sparkling eyés, 
thick clustering ringlets, and an expres- 
sion of countenance at once lively and 
intelligent. Nay, the very tones of 
their voices were the same; and the 
manners of each, down to the minutest 
particular, seemed an exact counterpart 
of those of the other. A close ob- 
server, however, might detect a pecu- 
liarly pensive expression about the eye- 
lids and lips of Annette, which could 
not be traced in the countenance of 
her sister. Not that she was less lively; 
on the contrary, the two seemed to 
vie with each other in animation; yet, 
still from whatever cause produced the 
thoughtful expression of Annette was 
there, and might be traced even in 
her smile. 

I have seldom spent a more pleasant 
evening than I did with this amiable 
family ; and I determined to prosecute 
their acquaintance as much as possible, 
during my stay at Naples. For this, 
opportunities promised not to be want- 
ing. Conversation naturally turned on 
the different places of interest in the 
neighbourhood, and I expressed my 
determination to visit as many of them 
as I could. 

* You have much before you,” said 
Rodolpher “ Herculaneum, Pompeii, 
Vesuvius, Posilipo, Baia, Castel-a- 
mare, Poestum—” 

* And the Museum,” said Annette ; 
“ And the churches,” said her sister. 

“And the palaces,” continued the 
brother. 

“ Nay,” said the old gentleman, “do 
not puzzle our friend with so unmerci- 
ful a list. When I was young and 
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active as you, I would propose to my- 
self the honour of being his companion 
in some of his excursions, but these 
limbs are now too old for climbing 
mountains, and scrambling among 
ruins. You, Annette, and you, Pau- 
line, know every stone and tree all 
round the Bay, from Miseno to Sor- 
rento; Rodolphe, too, is skilled in 
classic lore, and I think you might be 
of some service as guides to our young 
acquaintance. What say you, girls? 
It is not so long since you both climbed 
up the steep sides of Vesuvius.” 

“ If Mr. Lascelles will accept of our 
guidance,” said Annette, “‘we shall be 
happy to accompany him on some of 
his excursions, and point out all the 
curiosities with which we are ac- 
quainted.” 

“ And I,” said Rodolphe, * shall be 
too happy to make one of a party which 
promises to be so pleasant.” 

“ [ thanked them all for this gratui- 
tous mark of kindness, in the best man- 
ner I could ; and next day being fixed 
for a visit to Vesuvius, I took leave of 
my new friends, quite delighted with 
the reception I had met. 

A short drive in a caleche brought 
me next morning to Resina, where my 
friends had agreed to meet me, and 
where mules are kept for the accom- 
modation of travellers wishing to ascend 
the mountain. I found them true to 
their appointment, waiting for me at 
the hotel ; and, as it was yet early in 
the day, and we did not wish to be on 
the summit of Vesuvius till towards 
sunset, it was agreed that we should 
pass the intervening time in visiting 
Herculaneum, over the ruins of which 
Resini and Portici are built. 

A descent through adampand dreary 
vault, but dimly lighted up by the flam- 
beaux of our guides, brought us among 
the coridors of the celebrated amphi- 
theatre of Herculaneum, of which it 
was impossible not to admire the mas- 
siveness and solidity of the structure— 
capable, indeed, of insitiing the influ- 
ence of time, though not of the over- 
whelming fire-streams of Vesuvius. But 
to form any adequate idea of this splen- 
did building, as a whole, was impossi- 
ble, the partial light of our torches not 
discovering any more than a very li- 
mited space at one time. Still it was 
interesting to wander through a place 
which had once contained the great and 
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the gay—which had rung with the 
applause of admiring multitudes, and 
whose stupendous pile had for sixteen 
centuries lain buried under ground. 
Had I visited it blindfold, still I would 
have felt an interest in being there. 

I had lingered behind, endeavouring 
to measure the height of one of the 
piers of the coridor, when my compa- 
nions unexpectedly disappeared with 
the torches through an adjoining open- 
ing. I followed on the instant, but, 
though from the sound of their voices, 
I knew they could not be far distant, 
I was so puzzled by the darkness and 
intricacy of the path, that some time 
elapsed before I could overtake them, 
When at last I did come in view of 
them, they had mounted on the pro- 
sccnium of the immense theatre, among 
whose mazes I had just been wander- 
ing ; and the appearance they pre- 
sented was so striking, that I paused 
for a moment to observe it. 

The guides having retired behind a 
projecting angle of the wall, were hid 
from my view, and the stream of light 
from their torches falling full upon the 
figures of my three companions, and 
partially illuminating the broken archi- 
trave and other ruined fragments, 
scattered around, produced an effect 
which, when combined with the atti- 
tudes of the principal figures, might be 
termed truly scenic. Rodolphe was 
engaged in animated conversation, ex- 
plaining to his sisters the antiquities of 
the place ; Annette was listening in the 
stately attitude of a tragic queen, and 
the lively Pauline was engaged in toss- 
ing pebbles into the dark area beneath. 
The whole group, the light that 
streamed full upon them, though I could 
not distinguish from whence it came, 
the dark and desert appearance of the 
place, and the obscurity of my own po- 
sition, reminded me forcibly of some of 
the night-scenes in the castle of Udol- 
pho. Any one visiting Herculaneum 
would do well to make the experiment ; 
he will find the effect peculiarly im- 
posing. 

My absence was so short that it was 
not ubserved by my companions, and I 
joined their group, just as Rodolphe 
was winding up his observations by the 
remark, in my opinion a very just one, 
that a much better idea of the place 
may be obtained by inspecting the mo- 
del in the Museo Borbonico at Naples, 
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than by encountering the dark and 
dampness of these subterranean re- 
cesses, 

Having examined everything re- 
markable about the theatre, we con- 
tinued our wanderings for some time 
longer, not because they afforded us 
any particular pleasure, but merely be- 
cause the guides led the way, and the 
guides led the way merely because it 
was part of their routine. Indeed, it 
was no small relief to the whole party 
when we at last emerged from these dis- 
mal vaults, and breathed once more the 
free air of heaven. On reaching Resina 
we found everything prepared for our 
ascending the mountain. 

On its seaward side, Vesuvius be- 
gins to rise almost from the margin of 
the Bay ; at first, with an acclivity so 
gentle, as scarcely to be perceptible, 
and then more steeply, till at last the 
ascent becomes extremely precipitous 
and abrupt. On the slope of its base, 
and near the sea, are situated the towns 
of Resina and Portici, built on the 
superincumbent strata of lava, beneath 
which Herculaneum has lain buried for 
so many centuries. Towards its top, 
the mountain is cleft, as it were in 
twain, and presents two distinct sum- 
mits to the spectator. One of these, 
which is that from which the eruptions 
emanate, and which is strictly termed 
Vesuvius, is in shape a regular cone, 
and in appearance bare and rugged, 
without the slightest trace of vegeta- 
tion ; the other is named the Monte 
Somma, and presents towards the 
neighbouring cone a concave front, 
tall, barren and precipitous, while on 
its northern side it slopes gradually 
away, covered far up with verdure and 
vines and fruit-trees, till it merges in 
the rich and lovely plain of Campo 
Felice. 

The first part of our excursion, after 
leaving Resina, was extremely delight- 
ful, the ascent easy, and our path lying 
through those rich vineyards celebrated 
for the production of the famous 
Lachryme Christi. Mulberries and 
figs,and fruit-trees of every description, 
grew in profusion on either side ; the 
graceful vine interlacing its green 
shoots among their stems and branches, 
or hanging in gay festoons from the 
topmost boughs. The music of birds, 
the fragrance of odoriferous shrubs, the 
lively voices of the labourers at work 


in the vineyards, and the gay conversa- 
tion of my companions, all combined to 
raise my spirits to an unwonted pitch, 
and we pushed on at a pace which | 
believe was anything but agreeable to 
our guides. 

But in a moment, and almost before 
we had left behind us the shadow of the 
last tree, a totally different scene was 
presented to our view. Instead of the 
smiling and pleasant prospect of green 
trees and fragrant shrubs, nothing now 
met the eye but an arid desert, covered 
with ashes and burned stones, and huge 
cindery-looking blocks of lava. Not 
the smallest sign of vegetation ap- 
peared ; not even the meanest lichen 
seemed capable of drawing nourish- 
ment from this desert gollection of fire- 
dried debris. Several continuous un- 
broken streams of lava, that remained 
of the eruptions of the last fifty years, 
were seen, in different directions, ad- 
hering, in a congealed state, to the side 
of the hill, while here and there, large, 
tabularrock-like masses were discovered 
—the fragments, probably, of some ante- 
rior stream, which had been driven 
from their beds by the force of that 
which followed. 

Through this dreary and horrid 
waste we plodded on till we began the 
steep ascent of the Monte Cantaroni; 
a detached eminence, probably. the 
creation of some early eruption, which 
rises to nearly two-thirds the height of 
the main mountain, but is completely 
separated from it by the intervention 
of a dark valley, known by the name of 
the Fossa di Faraonte. Upon the top 
of this eminence, at the height, it is 
said, of about. two thousand feet above 
the level of thesea, stands the hermi- 
tage of St. Salvador, the residence of 
a brotherhood of pious monks, who 
have chosen this as the place of their 
abode; thus braving as it were the 
fury of the fiery mountain almost at its 
very mouth. Near as they are to the 
scene of danger, however, and exposed 
as the situation of their dwelling may 
appear, the monks of St. Salvador run 
uo risk from the streams of lava which 
overwhelm the neighbouring country. 
The intervening valley of Faraonte, 
intercepts the flowing mass, turning it 
off in a different direction ; and there 
is thus less danger to be apprehended 
in the apparently precarious hermitage, 
than in Resina or Portici, or even 
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Naples itself. In former times the 
chapel of this sanctuary, which has 
long occupied its present site, was de- 
dicated to Januarius, the tutelar saint of 
Naples, who is supposed to have saved 
the city from many a past eruption, and 
whose statue may be seen standing on 
the bridge of the Magdalen, with one 
hand extended towards the mountain, 
as if commanding it to respect the 
place of his guardianship, 

After a short colloquy with the 
monks, who treated us with a flask of 
the wine of Monte Somma, for which 
of course we left an equivalent in 
money, we descended the other side of 
the Cantaroni, and reached the wide 
vale beneath, which separates the ex- 
alted site of the hermitage from the 
rest of the mountain, Here the scene 
was absolutely appalling. The whole 
plain, which is of considerable extent, 
was covered with black masses of 
burned stone, and layers of ashes, and 
huge fragments of disruptured lava, all 
so parched, so arid, so sterile, that no 
living thing seemed capable of existing 
among them. In other mountain de- 


serts which I have visited, there was 
always serene grand, often some- 
0 


thing sublime ; for we experience a 
mysteriously pleasurable feeling in 
gazing upon towering rocks and beet- 
ling crags, and there is seldom wanting 
some shrub or tree shooting from the 
stony clefts, or some patches of mossy 
verdure adhering to the summits of the 
precipices, which serve to shew that 
even there the living principle of nature 
is not totally extinct. But here there 
was nothing majestic, nothing grand ; 
all was dead, sterile, dreary, without 
one single redeeming object to rouse 
the admiration, or inspire the awe of 
the spectator, There is nothing more 
dignified to which I can compare this 
desert place, than to the rakings-out of 
some immense cyclopean furnace, of 
which a.very appropriate idea, in minia- 
ture, may be formed by those who have 
visited the fire-yards of some of the 
great English glass-works. 

From this sterile plain, a short 
ascent brought us to the foot of the 
cone, at top of which is the crater. 
Up this we found it necessary to ascend 
on foot, ankle-deep in ashes and cin- 
ders ; and it was an undertaking of no 
small labour to our ladies, every step 
taken being accompanied by a retro+ 
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grade movement, caused by the sliding 
of the loose debris through which we 
waded. For my own part, however, I 
never thought. of the fatigue; being 
fully occupied in assisting the steps of 
the pretty Annette, whose lungs were 
never so much affected as to prevent 
her continuing her train of lively con- 
versation. We had bent our faces so 
assiduously to our work, that we never 
once turned round till we reached the 
summit. Indeed my companion la- 
boured on so perseveringly at. my side 
that I had no apology for doing so; 
and it was not till we had reached 
nearly the highest point of all, that 
she stopped suddenly, and called play- 
fully out, “ right shoulders forward !” 
he view that presented itself when 
we turned our faces towards the bay, I 
shall never forget, and can never hope 
to describe. The.declining rays of the 
setting sun shed a flood of golden light 
over the placid waters of the ocean ; 
sharpening the outline of the rugged 
promontories on the coast, resting on 
the voleanic summit of Ischia, tinging 
the ancient turrets of St. Elmo, and 
gilding the spires and cupolas of 
Naples, till they shone with an almost 
rival splendour. The bright light on 
the western side, and the deep shadow 
on the east of those objects, tended, as 
artists express it, to render more arti- 
culate their beautiful and varied. out+ 
lines. The bay itself lay in compara- 
tive shadow; but the sunbeams pas- 
sing onwards, threw into bright relief 
the hill of Camaldoli, and the pic- 
turesque ridge of Posilipo, resting at 
last on the towering promontory of 
Torrento. On the other side of the 
picture lay the magnificent and rich 
slain of Campo Felice ; and this too, 
ike the bay, was seen in subdued 
shadow, save where the last beams of 
the sun rested on some prominent 
clump of foliage, or glittered on the 
windows and white walls of some op- 
posing villa ; and farther onwards still, 
the lofty Apennines, already invested 
in the grey tints: of evening, stretched 
away till they were lost in the extreme 
distance. Immediately before us, thin 
fleecy clouds, fringed by the light 
of the departing sunbeams, floated 
over the summit of Monte Somma; 
above us hung a black canopy of 
smoke from the crater, and beneath us 
lay the desert Faraonte, now rendered 
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blacker and more dismal as the shades 
of evening drew on. 

“Ts it not a lovely and varied pros- 
pect ?” said Annette, as she drew my 
attention to some merchant vessels 
that were standing into the bay, their 
white sails still reflecting the rays of 
the sun. 

“ Varied, indeed!” I replied. Around 
us, a perfect chaos of confusion, bar- 
renness, and horror; the earth trem- 
bling under our feet as if opening to 
engulf us, and a mixture of hissing, 
crackling, thundering noises in our 
ears, enough to make us think that we 
stood at the very gates of Acheron. 
And beneath us, a landscape too vast 
for the eye to encompass, composed of 
every variety of form which earth and 
ocean can assume, and bathed in every 
tint of colour with which nature most 
delights to robe her loveliness. 

“But do you not admire the bay,” 
said Pauline, “how majestically it 
sleeps in the shadow ; and the villages 
and towns that sprinkle the beach 
beneath our feet, smiling as cheerfully 
as if no dreadful Vesuvius were nigh.” 

“ Dreadful Vesuvius, indeed!” re- 

lied her sister; “pe happily, how 
ittle dreaded! The thought that 
destruction may every moment be pre- 
paring in the bowels of this awful 
mountain does not cause the voice of 
the singer to sound less gaily, or the 
limbs of the dancer to move with less 
activity.” 

“ And is not this a merciful allot- 
ment of an all-bounteous Providence ?” 
said Rodolphe. 

“ Itis, indeed!” replied Annette ; 
but instead of philosophising, let us 
proceed to show our friend the wonders 
of the crater.” 

The extent of this awful opening I 
shall not attempt to guess at, but | may 
well be justified in calling it immense. 
We took our station on the edge of 
the abrupt precipice which forms its 
western side ; and as I gazed into the 
gulph beneath, I cannot describe the 
various feelings that rushed unbidden 
upon me. Awe, and wonder, and 
dread, and veneration for the mighty 
Being, onc of whose wondrous works 
I was contemplating, were predomi- 
nant, accompanied by that indescrib- 
able sort of fascination, so beautifull 
alluded to by Lord Byron, which 


would almost seem to impel the spec- 
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tator of such an abyss to hurl himself 
headlong within :— 


When mountains rear 
Their peaks beneath your human foot, and there 
You look down o’er the precipice, and drear 
The galph of rock yawns; you can’t gaze a 
minute 
Without an awful wish to plange within it, 


Of the deep, black, cavernous recesses 
beneath, we could only obtain partial 
and occasionalglimpses. Thick wreaths 
of rising smoke obscured the down- 
ward prospect; and it was only as 
volume after volume rolled away, that 
we could obtain a passing glance at the 
mysterious chasm below. A mixture of 
sounds, the most confused, incongruous, 
and appalling issued as it were from the 
very bowels of the mountain. Now, 
an awful report, like the explosion of 
cannon or he rolling of thunder, re- 
verberated through the hollow caverns; 
now a quick, rattling, continued sound, 
as if of some cyclopean soldiery dis- 
charging a platoon of muskets; then 
a loud hissing noise would catch up 
the echo, and this again would be 
followed by a sound resembling the 
boiling of some enormous cauldron, 


The whole brought vividly to my 
recollection the description given by 
Tasso, of the direful noises that issued 
from the enchanted wood :— 


Esce all hor de laselva un suon repente, 
Che par rimbombo di terren chi treme ; 
E il mormorar di gli austri in lui si sente, 
Eil pianto d’onda chi fra seogli geme, 
Come rugge il leon, fischia il serpente, 
Com wila il lupo, e come |’orso freme, 
V’odi, e v’odi le trombe, e v’odi il tuono ; 
Tanti e si fatti suoni esprime un suono. 


Thick volumes of smoke followed each 
new explosion or throe, as it were, of 
the labouring mountain; masses of 
stone were projected into the air toa 
considerable height, from whence the 
fell again into the yawning gulp 
below ; and sometimes a huge fragment 
of rock detached irom the rest plunged 
thundering down the side of the pre- 
cipice till the sound of its echo was 
lost in the depths. Scarcely a breath 
of air was stirring on the mountain; 
and the smoke ascended high in the 
still expanse, broken only by the occa- 
sional flashes of flame which shot 
through or towered above it. 

The shades of night had now closed 
around us, and the interidr of the crater 
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was only visible, as from time to time 
it was illuminated by the occasional 
flashes of flame that burst from its 

wning gulph and shone beautifully 
in the darkness. 

“ Let us leave this appalling place,” 
said Annette, who had all along been 
gazing intently over the edge of the 
precipice! “I can contemplate the 
awful prospect no longer.” 

« Let us leave it,” rejoined Pauline : 
“my head is already giddy with 

ing.” 

“ Let us leave it,” added Rodolphe; 
it is like the first entrance of Vathek 
into the Palace of Fire ; every moment 
we linger only tends to break the 
charm.” 

The torches with which the guides 
had supplied themselves were accord- 
ingly lighted, und we commenced our 
descent in silence ; the scene we had 
just witnessed affording too much food 
for thought to admit of conversation. 
As we once more passed through the 
vale of Faraonte the scene was pecu- 
liarly striking. This dreary place, 
rendered still more dreary by the 
darkness—for the light of our torches 
shewing it obscurely, only tended to 
increase its horrors—we traversed with 
the silence of death. The guides led 
the way; and the flame of their 
flambeaux, casting a passing glare on 
the rugged outlines of the blocks of 
stone and lava that lay around, rested 
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on the flowing dresses of Annette and 
Pauline, who followed close behind on 
their mules. Rodolphe and myself 
brought up the rear on foot, stumbling 
at every step Over some unseen mass 
that impeded our progress, A few 
yards only on either side of our path 
were rendered visible by the torches ; 
all beyond was blackness and obscurity, 
save when an occasional burst of flame 
from the crater above displayed to us 
for a moment all the horrors of the 
lace. 

I had advanced to ask some question 
of the senior guide, as we were once 
more ascending Cantaroni, to bid fare- 
well to the hospitable monks, when I 
observed him stop and cross himself 
devoutly. I asked what it was that 
caused this act of devotion. 

“We are passing the “ Pratere del 
Francese, Signor,” he replied, “ where 
a few years since a young Frenchman 
Coy bimself into a stream of burning 
ava.” 

“ And was lost ?” I enquired. “ Not 
a remnant of him was ever seen, 
Signor !” said the guide; “he was 
burned, doubtless, to a cinder as soon 
as he touched the burning stream.” 

Having taken leave of the Monks 
of St. Salvador, a short time sufficed 
to bring us once more to Resina, where 
I ascended the carriage of my kind 
friends, and accompanied them for the 
night to their hospitable villa. 


WILLS’ LETTERS ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF UNBELIEF.* 


Few subjects can be more important, 
and yet none perhaps has been more 
neglected, than that which is discussed 
in the volume before us. The contem- 
plation of unbelief as a moral and in- 
tellectual phenomenon of the constitu- 
tion of man—the tracing of infidelity 
to those inherent causes in man’s evil 
nature which by their natural operation 
produce a rejection of the testimony of 
revelation as their natural result—the 
exhibition of the connexion between 
the known and acknowledged tenden- 
eies of the human heart and mind, and 
the practical and theoretical unbelief 


in the evidences of revelation, which 
follows from those tendencies as na- 
turally as any other moral effect from 
its cause—these are branches of in- 
quiry involving considerations of at 
once the deepest metaphysical interest 
and of the highest practical impor- 
tance; and to this difficult investiga- 
tion the writer of these letters S 


successfully brought the energies of 
an acute and logical mind, controlled 
and guided by the humility of the 
Christian. 

It is useless to deny that to the su- 
perficial observer the existence of un- 


* Letters on the Philosophy of Unbelief. By the Rev. James Wills. London: 


B. Fellowes, Ludgate-street. 
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belief does furnish a prima facie objec- 
tion to the clearness of the evidences 
of Christianity. There is something 
very imposing in the sophism (for so- 
phism it is) that the arguments which 
fail to convince, are necessarily insufhi- 
cient; and it is not without an effort 
that the mind can divest itself of the 
impression produced by the known 
fact that men of acknowledged abilities 
have canvassed the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, and yet been unbelievers. 
With the mind not accustomed to 
make large allowances for human error 
and human prejudice, this simple fact 
is enough to throw suspicion upon the 
evidences of our faith—evidences which 
the individual so affected has never stu- 
died. For the effect will be the strongest 
upon those who neither seek for the rea- 
sonings in support of Christianity nor 
even the arguments by which it 1s op- 
posed. This may seem an anomaly; but 
observation will be sufficient to satisfy 
any one of its truth. There is a spe- 
cies of indolent scepticism, at once the 
most common and most dangerous form 
of unbelief, which finds in the authorit 
of the infidel writers that support which 
it never could discover in their argu- 
ments. There are many who are glad to 
escape the trouble of inquiry, and take 
the report of these writers on the claims 
of revelation, just’as they would the 
opinion of their lawyer on the title- 
deeds of a property, without ever 
thinking of understanding the reason- 
ings by which it is supported. We do 
not deny that in inquiring into the 
truths of revelation, the unbelief of 
eminent men may be legitimately cal- 
culated to create a doubt; but we com- 
plain that by many this doubt is re- 
garded as decisive. A blind and lavish 
assent is by no means the peculiarity 
of superstition. There are those who 
embrace the sceptical creed of Lord 
Byron upon no other authority than 
his ipse divit, and are infidels for no 
other reason than because a poet dis- 
believed. This is a natural tendency 


of the human mind; but a tendency of 


which the best, and the reasonable, cor- 
rective would be an impartial examina- 
tion of the arguments of those whose 
authority is thus blindly worshipped. 
But before this the conclusion is formed, 
and Christianity is rejected upon the 
assertion of an infidel. How many are 
there confirmed in unbelief by the 
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authority of Voltaire, who do not 
know a single argument put forward 
in his works. The cause of Christianity 
has been incalculably more injured by 
the names of Hume and Gibbon, than 
by all the hollow sophisms of the me- 
taphysician, or the paltry sarcasms of 
the historian. 

It is our intention in this paper to 
enter upon a deliberate examination of 
the volume before us, and we shall ac- 
cordingly trouble the reader with but 
few observations of our own. Mr. 
Wills’s Letters possess evidences suffi- 
cient of deep and philosophical reflec. 
tion, to justify us in giving a careful 
and minute analysis of his reasonings. 
He has taken a most important, and 
hitherto unoccupied position. His ob- 
ject is not, to exhibit the evidences of 
Christianity—a task which, in the pre- 
sent day, would be almost superfluous 
—but to prove that the rejection of 
revelation by some, furnishes no pre- 
sumption against the force and clear- 
ness of the testimony in its favour— 
that “unbelief is a natural, usual, and 
highly probable result of certain unis 
versal principles in human nature; 
that it proceeds, not from any defi- 
ciency in evidence, but from the con- 
stitution of man’s nature; and that the 
unbelief of eminent men, or even of 
the generality of mankind, presents no 
other difficulty than that which is ins 
volved in the mysterious question of 
the origin of evil. The design, we 
cannot but consider as a proof of 
an original and reflecting mind; and 
nothing, perhaps, can be more useful 
than thus to subject popular unbelief to 
the investigation of a moral chemistry, 
and fully demonstrate the worthless 
ness of the ingredients of which it is 
compounded. “ Unbelief”’ Mr. Wills 
rightly remarks, “is not confined to 
the professed unbeliever; neither is it 
the result of reason : it is the offspring 
of the world and of human nature; @ 
disease inherent in the mind, and more 
or less affecting every one.” This 
senteuce contains an epitome of these 
letters; it is a sentence fraught with 
meaning, and suggesting reflections 
upon which we could with pleasure en- 
large. But we feel that, in justice both 
to Mr. Wills and to the cause of truth, 
we should make this paper a review 
and not an essay, and instead of in- 
dulging in disquisitions of our own, we 
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feel that we will be better occupied in 
exploring the rich mines of original 
thought—thought often profound, and 
always ingenious—which is contained 
in the volume before us. 
When we apply the epithet unpre- 
tending to this work, we ought not, 
erhaps, to do so without some quali- 
Seation. Mr. Wills has chosen to give 
his work a name which nothing but a 
perusal of the work itself could pre- 
vent us from regarding as affectation. 
This is a vice, however, from which 
Mr. Wills’s subsequent pages are alto- 
gether free. There is a constrained 
conceit in the title “ Philosophy of Un- 
belief” that but illaccords with the sim- 
licity and perfect good taste of the 
etters. Perhaps we are fastidious : it 
may be our remembrance of a book of 
some Mr. MacNish’s, on the Philoso- 
phy of Sleep, that has associated this 
form of expression with most somno- 
Jent recollections. We must, too, 
make full allowance for the difficulty 
of selecting an appropriate title for 
such a work as Mr. Wills’s—indeed, we 


cannot immediately suggest a more ap- 
propriate one, and certainly the title- 
pase is the only one in the volume that 

ears the slightest appearance of affec- 
tation. 

The work is divided into two parts: 
the first, and that which we must con- 
sider as the main portion, is occupied 
in tracing unbelief to the evil principles 
and defects of our nature—in investi- 
gating the causes which produce a de- 
nial of the truths of revelation. In this 
analysis the whole course of ae 
tion, by which the understanding, with- 
out ever being permitted to exercise 
its faculties, is cheated into scepticism, 
is depicted with the most accurate ob- 
servation ; and the disposition of mind 
which terminates in the rejection of 
Christianity, referred to its origin and 
traced through all its tortuous modifi- 
cations, is shown not to result in any 
degree from the exercise of the rea- 
soning powers, but to be the product 
ofa specious imposition upon the un- 
derstanding itself. No man disbelieves 
because he has examined the evidences 
of faith—some few examine them be- 
cause they disbelieve. The author ex- 
hibits all the successive states of the 
mind, which intervene between the for- 
mal assent that the world gives to truth 
and the avowed infidelity of the Deist; 
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and he shows that with each step rea- 
son, strictly speaking, has nothing to 
do. If reason is employed, it is in sub- 
servience to the passions, and not as 
their guide—as an advocate, not an 
adviser. Its powers are called in, not 
to decide upon the propriety of a reso- 
lution, but to justify a resolution al- 
ready formed. The process commences 
in the natural repugnanee of the mind 
to the system of Christian discipline; 
and in each stage the same repugnance, 
aided by other and aggravating causes, 
operates so as to control the exercise 
of the reason. 

The truth of our author’s theory— 
if we may apply the term to a system 
which seems the result of long and 
patient and attentive observation— 
evidently depends upon the existence 
of this natural and inherent repugnance 
of the mind to the reception of the 
Christian system; and, accordingly, 
this is the first proposition which we 
find urged in these letters. This re- 
pugnance Christianity teaches us to 
expect. The Bible distinctly lays it 
down, that so strong is the hostility of 
man’s nature to the truth of God, that 
it requires the direct interference of 
a divine power to ovcrcome it. No 
profession, however, is so commonly 
in the mouth of the infidel as that of 
his desire to believe. He represents 
himself as drawn by all his inclinations to 
— Christianity, but irresistibly and 
painfully compelled by his reason to re- 
ject it. Latterly this has become the cant 
of infidelity. Perhaps its prevalence 
is somewhat to be attributed to the 
writings of Lord Byron, who well de- 
serves the epithet “self-torturing so- 
nd which he applied to another. 

yron’s gloomy spirit loved to make 
miseries out of everything, and his 
scepticism he turned to the same ac- 
count. We do not deny that the 
rejection of Christianity must add to 
the unhappiness of man. We are very 
sure that Byron was sincere when he 
lamented the misery of his unbelief. 
But still he, too, had the repugnance 
to truth which belongs to our fallen 
nature; and however he might disguise 
the evil of his heart in the language of 
sentiment and poetry, he was not wil- 
ling to believe the Christianity of the 
Bible. 

“It is a remarkable fact,” says Mr. 
Wills,“ that I never yet knew a sceptic 
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who did not occasionally affirm his 
willingness to be a believer. This is, 
in fact, the effect of a very common 
species of self-deception, and partly a 
controversial expedient. It helps to 
set the conscience at rest, and to 
lend an appearance of honesty to un- 
belief. The first principle of the in- 
quiry upon which | am about to enter 
is the direct denial of this assertion. 
My first proposition is, that your dis- 
belief is the direct and necessary result 
of your unwillingness to believe.” 


With the infidel’s profession of can- 
dour Mr. Wills very fairly contrasts 
the line of argument which he gene- 
rally adopts. But it is our desire, in 
bringing before our readers the three 
grand propositions with which the work 
sets out, to disencumber the enuncia- 
tion of everything that is not strictly 
relevant to their proof. The three 
statements which may be called the 
elementary propositions of his philo- 
sophy are these—lIst, That in the mind 
of man there is a repugnance to the 
truths of Christianity; 2d, That in our 
intellectual constitution there is an in- 
capacity, or at least a difficulty, to 
invest the conclusions of reason with 
the same reality which belongs to the 
suggestions of sense; and 3dly, That 
in the general tone of society there is 
everything to deaden and dissipate the 
impressions of faith. 


The position of man, with respect 
to the truths which revelation teaches, 
is thus contemplated in a threefold 
point of view—with reference to his 
inclinations—to his intellectual powers, 
and to the circumstances by which he is 
surrounded, In each and in all of 
these respects, his position is most un- 
favourable to the teaching of Chris- 
tianity; and it is only difficult to deter- 
mine whether the wickedness of his 
heart, the imperfection of his intellect, 
or the evil of the world by which he is 
surrounded, present the strongest diffi- 
culties to his reception of religious 
truth. It is humiliating, but it is im- 
portant thus fully to comprehend the 
true position of man. It may be well 
in doing so also to bear in mind, that it 
is not that in which God has originally 
placed him. “ This only have I found,” 
said Solomon, “that God made man 
perfect, but he hath sought out many 
inventions.” The origin of evil is an 


unsolved mystery; but, unfortunately, 
its existence is an unquestioned matter 
of fact. Revelation teaches us that 
man is a fallen creature—that his affec- 
tions are perverted—his understanding 
darkened, and that the world is become 
evil instead of good; and the Christian 
need not wonder that truth will find in 
each and all of these perversions from 
the state of original purity, the most 
serious obstacles to its reception—ob- 
stacles that seem to man insuperable, 
and which revelation teaches us it re- 
quires the special interposition of divine 
influence to overcome. 

All these counteracting influences 
revelation teaches us to expect. Mr. 
Wills’s Letters are addressed to those 
who do not receive the authority of the 
Bible, and his proofs are drawn from 
other sources. Of his first proposition 
the following contains the enunciation 
and the proof: 


“It is, indeed, impossible for any one 
who is but moderately endowed with self. 
experience and observation, to affirm, with 
unqualified sincerity, that he is by nature 
otherwise than exceedingly averse from 
the severely spiritual system of true Chris- 
tianity. On this point I may confidently 
refer you to the general consent of all 
the ethic writers, and all experience on 
the moral constitution of the human 
mind. No one who has any reasonable 
pretension to the knowledge of mankind, 
of books, or self, will hesitate to acknow- 
ledge the universal ascendancy of aspiring 
pride and self-seeking vanity. Nor will 
any one deny the almost unlimited domi- 
nion of impulses, which have their origin 
in those passions and appetites, which are 
the moving springs of social life. These 
are the trite and proverbial topics of the 
poets and moralists of all times. You 
cannot admit these familiar characters of 
our nature, and deny that man“is by na- 
ture strongly indisposed to a system of 
self-denial, humility, and unreserved de- 
votion to God. Upon this point you 
have frequently alleged, that so far from 
being by nature disinclined to religion, 
you, on the contrary, felt in your disposi- 
tion astrong tendency to religious feeling 
and a deep sense of the greatness and be- 
nevolence of the Creator. To this it is 
to be replied, that this is not religion in 
the proper sense—certainly not revealed 
religion, but rather an element of human 
nature which was perhaps a part of its 
original adaptation to the service of God. 
In our present state it is oftener sub- 
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servient to the uses of imagination ; and, 
in its ordinary employment, more akin to 
poetry than religion. It does not in any 
way affect the conduct; it imposes no 
law ; it throws no light upon the desti- 
nies of mankind. As it exists, a mere 
abstraction in the mind of the sceptic, it 
has nothing in it operative or vital ; being 
entirely void of duties, forms, hopes, fears, 
affections, or motives. It is, withal, so 
arbitrary in its form, as to have already 
received nearly a thousand eccentric and 
uncouth distortions, from the philosophy 
of every age and nation. In a word, 
were it not that the mere existence of 
such a tendency affords a strong corrobo- 
ration of the evidence for revealed reli- 
gion, by manifesting its adaptation to 
mankind, it might be not unreasonably 
adduced in opposition to the great maxim, 
that “Nature (God) does nothing in 
vain.” Were it not that it would be di- 
gressing too far from my course, I 
could easily satisfy you that this natural 
religion of which you boast is far from 
being inconsistent with Atheism, which 
it constantly accompanies, at least in its 
more refined forms. The Atheist who 
worships nature, and denies God, is vir- 
tually on the same level with the more 
timid sceptic, who confesses a Deity, but 
denies his Redeemer. The difference 
consists in the word only. 

« Neither can it reasonably be said, in 
opposition to this first principle, that men 
have at all times been addicted to super- 
stition. The subject is one of great ex- 
tent: but it is enough for our immediate 
purpose to observe, that this fact bears 
the same conclusions as the former, indi- 
cating the primitive intent of the Creator, 
and that with at least equal conclusive- 
ness, for superstition is obviously the de- 
pravation of either a truth or a natural 
ar or both. Indeed, so far as it 

as any bearing upon the present point, 
it affords a strong confirmation of tke 
truth of the proposition, that there is also 
in the heart of man so strong a repug- 
nance to a revealed religion, which con- 
tains anything of discipline, or imposes 
any spiritual bond, that when he cannot 
get rid of it in any other way, he will yet 
corrupt, pervert, and distort it into some 
correspondence with the natural infirmi- 
ties of his state. 

« But to return from these evasive al- 
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legations to the plain fact which I desire 
to set before you: it is not the divinity 
created by poetry or philosophy, or the 
equally ideal phantom of ignorant super- 
stition, that I assert your reluctance to 
believe ; it is the actual God of revealed 
truth, who is not the creature of fancy, 
but asserts the sovereignty of life, and of 
the heart and conduct of man. If any 
doubt remains, I refer you to the only 
authority the Christian, as such, pro- 
fesses to offer—the sacred volume; a 
single extract from which may be here 
sufficient to express what it is known to 
express or imply in every page. “ Because 
the carnal mind is enmity against God: 
for it is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be. So then they that 
are in the flesh cannot please God. But 
ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, 
if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in 
you. Now,if any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his. And if 
Christ be in you, the body is dead because 
of sin; but the Spirit is life because of 
righteousness. But if the Spirit of him 
that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell 
in you, he that raised up Christ from the 
dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies 
by his Spirit that dwelleth in you. 
Therefore, brethren, we are debtors, not 
to the flesh, to live after the flesh. For 
if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die: 
but ifye through the Spirit do mortify 
the deeds of the body, ye shall live.”— 
Rom. c. viii. v. 7 to 13 inclusive.* Now, 
surely, it is not to be affirmed that such 
is the condition of the sceptic’s mind, but 
that, for the most part, there is an ex- 
treme antipathy to the direction of con- 
duct and sentiment which it implies. On 
the contrary, whether we look abroad on 
the world, or examine sincerely within 
the recesses of consciousness, all things 
afford unquestionable confirmation of the 
law of sin described by the apostle,} as 
opposed to the law of God. On this 
almost self-evident truth, therefore, it is 
unnecessary to say more; nor do I fear 
that you will deem me too cursory if I 
ask you to concede, that there is in the 
human heart a natural repugnance to 
Christianity.” 


The matters contained in this ex- 
tract suggest subjects of deep and 
heart-searching reflection—reflection, 
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* «If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are above, where 


Christ sitteth on the right hand of God. 


Set your affections on things above, not 


on things on the earth.”—Col, c. iii. v. 1, 2. 


+ Rom. vii, 22, 23. 
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however, that must be left to the can- 
dour and the honesty of each indivi- 
dual. Before proceeding to the second 
proposition we may stop to remark 
upon an important but still secondary 
service which Mr. Wills’ investigations 
may render to the cause of truth. In 
inquiring into the elements of unbelief, 
he not only exposes the fallacy of the 
self-deception which leads to it, but he 
brings evidence to confirm the declara- 
tions of Scripture upon this subject; 
and this is by no means an unimportant 
consideration. In the exact accordance 
between what we learn from experience 
of human nature, and the declarations 
of the Bible upon the subject, there is 
the strongest internal evidence of its 
divine original. The book that lays 
bare, with unerring accuracy, the secret 
principles of the human heart, may rea- 
sonably be presumed to come from 
Him, “to whom all hearts be open;” 
and in contemplating the minute ac- 
quaintance with all the springs of hu- 
man action, and all the modifications 
of human thought, which is discovered 
in every page of the sacred volume, 
the candid mind must be led to adopt 
the spirit of the reasonings of the 
woman whose rational and unanswer- 
able argument was, “ Come, see the 
man who teld me all things whatsoever 
I did: is not this the Christ ?” 

But it is not only the perverted in- 
clinations of our fallen hearts that thus 
predispose us to reject the religion, 
where severe spirituality refuses to 
compromise with a single worldly sen- 
timent. 


«It is now my purpose,” continues our 
author, “ to show that there is a predis- 
posing cause in the constitution of the 
understanding itself, which, while it re- 
tards the assent of the mind to all facts 
which are merely to be deduced as in- 
ferences from reasoning, most peculiarly 
affects the understanding in its assent to 
spiritual truths. That impression or sense 
of belief, whereby the mind regards any 
object of thought as actually existing, is 
capable of two very important main dis- 
tinctions, founded upon the different 
means by which the knowledge of these 
objects is obtained. First, there is a sense 
of belief founded on actual perception 
and habitual experience of consequences, 
To the same class may be also referred 
the similar assent, founded on probable 
grounds, in al] matters connected with or 
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immediately deducible from the former. 
Of these it is the general character, that 
in them] the mind is affected by distinct 
conceptions, and aided by those circum- 
stantial analogies, which mainly consti- 
tute the habitual experience of mankind. 
Second,f{distinguished from these, is the 
assent which the understanding gives to 
@ proposition, on the ground that it is 
legitimately to be inferred from admitted 
facts or principles, according to certain 
established rules of reasoning. 

«‘ Now, the importance of this distinc- 
tion consists in this—that the first men- 
tioned methods are those chiefly con- 
cerned in the conduct of the affairs of this 
world, and the common uses of human 
thought, and supply the main motives of 
human action, in such a manner that the 
impression of actual existence entertained 
in matters relating to the common affairs 
of life is chiefly founded upon education, 
perception, and habit ; and that this im- 
pression is maintained with difficulty, or 
not at all, when these means cease to 
give their assistance. You have but to 
reflect a little upon the usual course of 
human affairs to perceive how little rea- 
soning, in the stricter sense, has to do 
with them. The experience of the senses 
—the strict discipline of education—the 
established routine und settled courses in 
all important concerns—the guidance of 
example, and the effect of combination 
and system—these rule the whole con- 
duct of ordinary existence. Men are 
seldom engaged in any pursuits, the ob- 
ject of which may not, in some way, be 
reduced either to the information of the 
senses, or to some engrafted habit of the 
mind. In these there is a practical confi- 
dence in results, arising from habit. The 
consequences and objects of attainment in 
any course of action are realized to the 
conception by the constant recurrence of 
visible and tangible objects with which 
they are connected, and by the similar 
results observed in the concerns of the 
rest of the world.” 


’ The difficulty of converting (if we 
may use the expression) the abstract 
speculations of reason, into real and 
tangible existence in the mind, is one 
not unnoticed by the sacred writers. 
The chief difficulty in the Christian’s 
walk is stated to be, that he walks by 
faith and not by sight—that he must 
realize, so as to become constant and 
animating principles of. action, doc- 
trines utterly unconnected with all the 
habitual conceptions of sense. Faith 
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is defined by St. Paul to be “the sub- 
stance (vrerracis the realizing) of things 
hoped for; the evidence (the bringing 
conviction) of things not seen;” and 
this faith, we are told again, is the 
gift of God. Mr. Wills has laid down 
a general philosophical principle, and 
justly distinguishes assent into two spe- 
cies altogether different in kind. Every 
candid man will admit that he does not, 
that he cannot, repose thesame practical 
confidence in the deductions of pure 
reason as he does in the suggestions 
of habitual belief. The instance which 
our author gives by no means conveys 
the full force of the principle when 
applied to the truths of religion; but 
it will serve to make the principle 
clear to every thinking mind. 

&* Thus there is a habitual sense of the 
effect of a fall from some great height ; 
while the theory of the earth’s form and 
motion is, to the generality even of edu- 
cated persons, an acknowledged but un- 
conceived conclusion of reason. The one 
is seemingly opposed to our perceptions ; 
the other overpowers them. We shudder 
over the precipice; but cannot help 
doubting that we are glancing on through 
space, with the most inconceivable velo- 
city and on the most complicated path: 
how widely different will it be felt at 
once is the species of assent which the 
mind gives to these different facts; yet 
it may be as truly observed that, of these 
instances, the consequence involved in the 
first is at least as difficult to prove by 
reasoning as the last.” 


But, we repeat, this illustration con- 
veys but a very imperfect idea of the 
force of the general principle when 


applied to the truths of religion. The 
wonders of astronomy are not so far 
removed from the sphere—so different 
from the nature of our ordinary con- 
ceptions, as are the truths which reli- 
gion brings to light. There is, too, 
this danger in the example—that it 
may be said that nobody denies the 
truths of a we would 
not be going too far if we say that it 
is because no one feels it worth while 
—these truths impose no irksome law; 
they set themselves against no darling 
inclinations of the mind: if they did, 
we feel little doubt that all the evidence 
that supports them would have been 
qvattodkhdl and that men, blinded by 
their aversion to the requisitions which 
their reception would entail, would 
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have experienced the difficulty of be- 
lieving what they could not or would not 
realize. They would have done that 
which our author well says has been 
done by the equally well supported 
truths of Christianity, have taken up a 
system of “scepticism founded not on 
any admissible question as to the truth 
of what it rejects, but on a strong ante- 
eedent difficulty, which is no objection 
to the facts, but a deficiency in the 
mind itself.” 

The reasonings on this second pro- 
position are thus summed up : 


“I now only demand the concession, 
that there is in the constitution of the 
human understanding, as well as in the 
moral constitution of man, a predisposi- 
tion to unbelief in revealed religion. 
And that from the nature of this predis- 
position, there is a practical unbelief, 
quite consistent with that kind of specu- 
lative assent, which depends on proof. 

« This principle affords the true answer 
to the question, Why is not the evidence 
of divine truth more plain to the under- 
standing: for, first observing that it is 
full, clear, and conclusive enough for all 
who examine it honestly, it is to be added, 
that, according to the present constitu- 
tion of our nature, no additional degree 
of inferential proof could meet the diffi- 
culty, as it consists, not in the degree of 
the evidence, but in the nature of the as« 
senting process of the mind. Before this 
correspondence ends, I will revert to this 
point, and make it, I trust, abundantly 
clear that there is no want of evidence. 
If one rose from the grave, to confirm 
the Scriptures to you, powerful as the 
impression might be, it would still have 
but a momentary effect. The recollec- 
tion, uncorroborated by habitual impres- 
sions, and the daily experience of the 
senses, would fade away from your me- 
mory, like the recollection of a dream. 
Were your reason ever so fully convinced, 
I cannot too often remind you that, until 
the habits of daily action and thought are 
engaged in confirming such impressions, 
they cannot be either operative or per- 
manent. 

“ Thus, although the proof of revealed 
religion is unanswerably strong, and plain 
enough for the dullest who will seek it, 
yet, for the best understanding, something 
more than the mere assent to proof is ne- 
cessary for one so constituted as man, 
The strongest understanding must for 
ever find its unaided faculties insufficient 
to quicken bare belief into the operative 
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principle of faith. In trusting to this 
effort consists the error of those who en- 
deavour to realize the doctrines of Scrip- 
ture into practical conceptions, without 
having recourse to those means which are 
actually appointed.” 


We cannot agree with our author 
that this principle will furnish an an- 
swer to the question “why the evi- 
dences of religion are not more plain:” 
his language is unguarded; but, with 
certain qualifications, there is much 
truth in his remarks. But the answer 
to the question, Why the evidences of 
Christianity are not plain enough to 
force conviction upon the most un- 
willing, (and this, and not “why they 
are not more plain,” is the question of 
the infidel,) involves the solution of 
the more general problem, which human 
intellect will never solve—the exist- 
ence of evil. He has, perhaps, shown, 
that according to the constitution of 
our own nature and that of all things, 
it would be difficult to conceive how 
— could be furnished more calcu- 
ated to produce operative faith—we use 
the term as distinct from assent. But 
even admitting that he has thus far 
succeeded, he has but thrown the diffi- 
culty a little farther back, where it 
must rest, among those “secret things” 
which, in the language of Scripture, 
“belong unto the Lord our God, while 
the things that are revealed belong unto 
us and to our children to do them.” 

Upon the third of the propositions 
we have enumerated, it is not our in- 
tention to comment. All, perhaps, that 
may be said is contained in the words 
of our author. 


« Whatever may be the constitution of 
the mind, no one can hold a reasonable 
doubt that the constitution of the social 
state is highly unfavourable to revealed 
religion. The beauty of its precepts, 
with their obviously beneficial tendency, 
together with the irrefragable force of its 
evidences, which are such as to be un- 
assailable, without rejecting all the rules 
of right reason and common sense; these, 
with many other causes, operate to en- 
force from the world a formal assent, 
which may be considered as an involun- 
tary tribute to truth, something analagous 
to that which vice is said to pay to virtue. 
The unbelief of the world is not specu- 
lative dissent, but practical indifference ; 
and, were it an object worth while, might 
be deduced as a corollary from the prin- 


ciple already established: the social state is 
but a result from its constituent elements: 
society is but the aggregate of individuals, 
with, however, these attendant circum. 
stances, that the collected influence of the 
whole operates on every part, and generates 
customs, maxims, opinions, and impulses, 
which affect both the conduct and feeling 
of every individual. But first let us see 
as to the fact. 

“ Now, for this I must appeal to your 
experience, and ask whether it is not 
sufficiently obvious to admit of no doubt 
—That the whole social system is or- 
ganized exclusively for the purposes of 
this life only, to favour its desires, and 
to forward its concerns.” 


That these elements, if left to follow 
on their undisturbed course, must pro- 
duce scepticism as their natural result, 
is an inference which, admitting the 
truth of the premises, it is impossible 
to deny. In the following letters Mr. 
Wills accordingly proceeds to exhibit 
the process by which the mind arrives 
at a state of self-avowed scepticism. 
That the process should always termi- 
nate in this manner, it is not asserted ; 
that it frequently does so, is only what 
we might expect. For the full and 
detailed application of these principles 
to the codlaary course of unbelief, we 
must refer our readers to the work 
itself, which will amply repay the labor 
of the study, without which it will be 
but imperfectly understood: but we 
will endeavour to give, in his own 
words, an abstract of the course which 
the author has pursued. 

He prefaces this part of the enquiry 
by a remark very judicially corrobo- 
rating his previous propositions. 

“ Before we proceed to the detailed 
application of the principles established 
in the former letter, it may be useful to 
corroborate this application, by reminding 
you of a fact, of which no thinking man 
can be ignorant—that these principles are 
not peculiar to the subject upon which 
we are now engaged. his is but a case 
of that great problem, upon which the 
human mind is fixed with universal and 
almost incessant study, namely, to recon- 
cile prudence and right with inclination 
and desire. Whether it may be the still, 
small voice of conscience, or the sense of 
future ill, or the care for future interest, 
that interposes to resist a present pur- 
pose; still, if there should chance to be 
some impulse of awakened desire, kept 
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alive by present objects, you must be 
aware how little the suggestions of rea- 
son, prudence, or duty, avail to subdue 
this prevailing desire. Such is the uni- 
versal progress of moral evil, in almost 
all its workings, and the secret history of 
the most fatal and prevalent ills of life.” 


The first step is to ascertain the 
nature of the belief which the gene- 
rality of mankind have in Christianity. 


«“ The Christian religion—though ac- 
tually resting upon tho very highest evi- 
dence that our understanding can receive, 
consistently with the nature of the facts— 
is yet, for its general reception amongst 
men, quite independent of what is com- 
monly meant by the term proof. The 
Gospel is received by the civilized world 
on that kind of moral evidence, which 
results from the fact that it is itself the 
real basis of the morals of civilizéd coun- 
tries. I speak not here of that peculiar 
spiritual testimony, which it carries home 
to the Christian mind. It is also received 
on the understanding that it is supported 
by irrefragable proofs; which, though 
continually assailed, have still remained 
unshaken through so many ages: these 
proofs are supposed to subsist in the re- 
positories of all solid truth that is known 
to mankind—ready to be produced when 
called for; and it is thus supposed by all 
persons of practical understanding, to rest 
on the consent of the united wisdom of 
past and present times; and finally, it is 
fixed by education amongst the earliest 
lessons of childhood. Thus, although 
the gospel of Christ is effectively estab- 
lished upon the first principles of all right 
reason, the belief of the world is the im- 
mediate result of habit and education, and 
not of reasoning. It isa state of mind, 
and not an inference.” 


We have, then, to enquire how this 
belief is acted on by the causes already 
stated. 


“ We have seen, that religious senti- 
ment, however acquired, is subject to a 
constant counteraction from sentiments 
of an opposite tendency; which, for the 
most part, act with much greater power. 
* »* * But to return: we have also 
established, that religious belief is unsup- 
ported, either by the habits of the under- 
standing, or by the constitution of society. 
An observable consequence is, that in a 
great many instances, it becomes entirely 
inactive in the mind; and in the nature 
of a latent principle, which, though it 
can occasionally be excited into action, 
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yet has no effect under ordinary circum- 
stances. This state, which is actually 
the unbelief of the world, is not necessa- 
rily subject to either increase or diminu- 
tion; nor does it, in the multitude of 
cases, lead either to piety or scepticism. 

« There are, at the same time, many, 
who, from the character of their minds, 
(not to speak of accidental causes, ) cannot 
acquiesce in this neutral state: reflection 
will, though indistinctly, show, and human 
feeling shudder at, its fearful termination. 
And, whether they arise from circum- 
stances or natural temper, those awful 
gleams of spiritual sanity will, according 
as they are more or less frequent and 
distinct, lead to varied consequences, In 
all cases, it is mental conflict ; and tends 
to disturb the mind as to the future, and 
dissatisfy it with the present: and conse- 
quently, must tend to impel it to seek 
relief against such troubled reflections. 

« This relief some will seek in prayer 
and sacred study, some from forgetfulness, 
some from reason, and some from sophis- 
try. The case, when once agitated, is 
not one of indifference; it is a trial be- 
tween conscience and all the passions— 
between the world, which speaks with 
strong allurement to every outward sense, 
and an inbred but vague conviction, which 
appeals to none. * * * If, instead 
of taking refuge either in prayer and the 
ordinary means of divine grace, or in the 
serious study of the actual evidences of 
Christianity, (a course rarely followed,) 
the sceptically disposed person has re- 
course to those casual appeals to reason 
which often characterize the progress of 
unbelief, it is at first sight apparent that, 
in the case assumed, the true question 
cannot be said to be before the mind. 
The true question relates to the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of the Scriptures ; 
the actual question in the unbeliever’s 
mind, to the possibility, reason, meaning, 
and operation of their facts and doctrines. 
This would, of itself, determine the re- 
sult; for, whatever might be the conclu- 
sion of such speculations, no degree of 
fitness or efficiency, perceivable by the 
human understanding, can of itself convey 
to an unwilling mind the demonstrative 
evidence of divine original. The unbe- 
liever is not, however, likely to come to 
such sane conclusions. Such speculations, 
even were they conducted by the pro- 
foundest genius, must, of course, tend to 
produce but error and uncertainty. In 
the repetition of these fruitless questions 
the sceptical sense must necessarily ac- 
quire the force of habit, and repeated 
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failure generate increasing doubt, while it 
also excites added reluctance and dislike. 
The question is, therefore, at each suc- 
cessive trial, more cursorily dismissed and 
less fairly jstated. The very same pro- 
cesses, moral, mental, and social, which 
lead to the question, tend effectually to 
unfit the mind for its discussion. For, 
as the truth of God is opposed to the 
habitual tendencies of the unbeliever, the 
first principles of his reasonings are in 
themselves likely to be fallacious; and 
this the more, as one of the most common 
errors of men is a voluntary self-sophisti- 
cation, for the purpose of suppressing 
conscience, and to promote a favourite 
tendency. Thus, by slow degrees per- 
haps, but at last, the unbeliever shall 
have entrenched his understanding in a 
set of principles, themselves the results of 
unbelief. Meanwhile, the primary causes 
still operate with incessant force to acce- 
lerate this course. The vicious affection 
alienates the mind; the treacherous reason 
misleads it; and the noiseless, yet vast 
force of the public mind, as it enforces 
discretion and sanctions indifference, still 
confirms it in each new stage.” 


These extracts will, perhaps, be 
sufficient to convey to our readers a 


notion, however imperfect, both of the 
line of enquiry which our author has 


marked out, and of the force with 
which he has pursued it. There is, 
however, another and a very important 
part of the enquiry which we are re- 
luctantly compelled to dismiss with a 
a mere notice. Our readers have pro- 
bably remarked the sentence in our 
last extract, in which it is stated, 
that “the sceptic entrenches his under- 
standing in a set of principles, éhem- 
selves the result of unbelief” Without 
the development of the principle con- 
tained in these lines, our author’s en- 
quiry would have been incomplete. 
It is not enough to exhibit the vicious- 
ness of the process by which the mind 
has arrived at a state of unbelief, unless 
it be also shown that, even in its full 
and complete stage, unbelief rests upon 
unsound foundations—that the reasons 
by which the infidel justifies his scepti- 
cism are as fallacious as the influences 
which originally created it were de- 
ceptive. This, it will be observed, in- 
wees no enquiry into the strength of 
the evidences of Christianity; the very 
object of the book being to prove that 
it is not by any reasoning upon those 
evidences, but by a ‘aautal process 
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altogether illusive, that scepticism. is 
generated and confirmed. With the 
nature of the evidences this enquiry is 
intimately concerned, but not with 
their strength. This is a point upon 
which we must dwell for a few mo- 
ments, as upon the full comprehension 
of this depends the just appreciation 
of the merits of the volume. 

The abstract truth of an opinion 
may be altogether independent of its 
reasonableness in any particular mind 
that holds it. The one has reference 
to the reality of existence; the other 
to the evidences or the influences by 
which the opinion is formed. The 
Roman Catholic, who believes the doc- 
trines of Christianity simply because 
his priest tells him they are true, has a 
right but a very unreasonable opinion 
upon the subject. Had Copernicus 
dreamed the true system of the uni- 
verse, and adopted it himself, and pro- 
pounded it to the world upon no other 
authority than his dream, his belief in 
the theory would have been the most 
unreasonable; and yet this would not 
have affected its abstract truth. We 
need not, however, multiply examples 
to establish the distinction we have 
drawn. The imperfection of human 
faculties it is that creates the difference 
and makes the question very different, 
whether we believe or disbelieve aright, 
or do so upon right grounds. 


Now, what our author has undertaken 
to accomplish in these letters is,to show 
the UNREASONABLENEss of scepticism; 
that is, be it remembered, to show that 
unbelief, in every particular mind, is 
produced not by a fair and candid con- 
sideration of the question, but created 
by influences and principles altogether 
illusive. He has not thus estab- 
lished the truth of Christianity, but he 
has shown cause for setting aside the 
verdict that the mind has pronounced 
against it. To pursue the legal illus 
tration, the most appropriate one that 
suggests itself, he has simply moved 
for a new trial, a proceeding which 
does not. meddle with the truth or 
falsehood of the former decision, but 
simply presumes that, whether right or 
wrong, that decision has been come to 
upon improper grounds, 

It is evident that this line of reason- 
ing must be greatly taken up by an 
appeal to the consciousness of those 
with whom he expostulates; and in 
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this view the epistolary form is adini- 
rably adapted for his design. He de- 
tives indeed some confirmation of his 
view from an examination of the popu- 
lar arts of disputation on the subject, 
being, as he well observes, 


“The only view of these operations 
that is offered to the observation—save 
what may be found by any one who will 
take the trouble to reflect diligently on 
what passes in the recess of consciousness, 
and with candid recollection survey the 
moral history of his own mind.” 


In this examination the concluding 
portions, and to us the least interesting 
of the volume, is taken up. Before 
entering upon this subsidiary branch 
of his subject, he follows out the prin- 
ciple already stated, that the sceptical 
principles behind which the under- 
standing entrenches itself, are them- 
selves the result of unbelief. 


“The unbeliever is traced into some of 
those many varied positions in which he 
is impelled to stand on his defence, and 
endeavour to give reasons for his unbelief: 
and it is there attempted to be proved, 
that the main causes of his unbelief will 
naturally assume the form of reasons for 
its justification.” 


This is a most important and a 
deeply interesting view of the subject; 
and no one who reads these letters— 
no one, indeed, who candidly reflects 
upon the sceptical doubts that have 
pet through his own mind, can 

esitate to acknowledge that it is the 
true one. Perhaps religion is not the 
only question with regard to which the 
suggestions of passion are obeyed as if 
they were the dictates of reason, and 
even in the retrospect are mistaken for 
them. With respect to this, the most 
momentous of all questions, there is a 
fearful interest in contemplating the 
wayward aberrations of the human 
mind, in tracing the progress of self- 
deception along its wilful path; to 
find the soul mistaking the phantom 
forms that are generated by the steam 
of the corruption that surrounds it, for 
the substantial realities of reason; and 
plunging into all the quagmires of 
folly in pursuit of the flickering and 
uncertain light, whose only origin is 
in the very morasses through which it 
leads, 

We have been more anxious to lay 
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fully before our readers the general 
outline of Mr. Wills’s plan, than to 
transfer to our, pages the minute and 
most valuable observations with which 
he has filled up the details. We are 
sure that we have said sufficient to 
enable them to comprehend and appre- 
ciate his design. And here we might 
close our remarks upon the work, were 
it not that the author has added, as a 
species of appendix, a chapter in which 
he discusses a question only inciden- 
tally connected with the main branch 
of his enquiry. After having summed 
up, in the conclusion of his fourth 
letter, the evidence of the second part, 
he enters on a new field of investiga- 
tion, in which he is called on to discuss 
the nature and grounds of probability 
and proof. Upon his theory on these 
matters we must offer a few remarks, 
All proof can be but a reference “to 
those ascertained conditions and rela- 
tions of existing things, which are 
called the laws of nature.” These re- 
lations he denominates relations of 
coexistence ; among which he classes 
the relation of cause and effect. 

By relations of coexistence we must 
understand our author to mean, that 
two things are so related, by the laws 
that regulate all nature, that from the 
existence of the one we are able to 
infer the existence of the other. It is 
evidently by the knowledge of these 
relations that we can proceed as we 
do in proof, from what is known to 
what is unknown—from what is ac- 
knowledged to what is ambiguous. It 
will be observed that Mr. Wills does 
not consider every relation of coexist- 
ence to be in the sense in which we 
have explained the term, necessarily 
one of cause and effect ; and this at 
once places him at issue with those 
eminent writers who have regarded the 
relation of canse and effect.as nothing 
else than uniform and invariable se- 
quence. 

Mr. Wills has put forward a new 
theory upon the subject—a theory 
which he somewhat indistinctly enun- 
ciates, and which we are not sure 
that he will find it possible to support. 
We must, however, permit him to 
speak in his own words :— 


«« These relations are all indicated by 
the uniform and coordinate variation, 
which is ascertained by experience to 
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exist between phenomena, which appear 
together or in succession: the latter are 
more strictly called capse and effect. 
Thus, for example, a greater application 
of force, of weight, of fire, or of light, 
uniformly causes a greater motion, or 
pressure, or heat, or illumination, increas- 
ing according to ascertained laws in each ; 
and this with such accurate certainty, 
that such effects can be increased at plea- 
sure, and in exact conformity with the 
nicest calculations. This certainty and 
uniformity of variation distinguishes the 
relation of cause and effect from mere 
sequence, which, by a strange infatuation 
of oversight, has been confounded with 
it by Hume. Considered in this view, it 
is at the same time, and by the same 
principle, the foundation of all art and of 
all right reasoning. In fact, the calcula- 
tion which regulates the construction of 
a watch with its due regulation of various 
mechanic forces—or of a steam-engine, 
with its added applications of chemical 
knowledge, is an instance of both. The 
certain effects from the nice measurement 
of causes, and the nice and subtle pro- 
cesses of reasoning which lead to, and 
are verified by them, most fully and ade- 
quately establish the required connexions. 
And the more thoroughly, since you must 
observe that these are not casual instances 
of consequence, but of its uniform varia- 
tion regulated by the will, and in unerring 
conformity with the minutest and most 
intricate reasoning. 

« This constant relation between trains 
of reasoning and these variations, is all that 
we are here concerned with. It estab- 
lishes that relation which subsists between 
causation and right reasoning, as applied 
to facts. Observation, experiment, and 
the conscious power of acting at will, are 
thus the data upon which the theory of 
probability rests.” 


To the whole of this paragraph we 
take objection. From the paragraph 
immediately preceding, we find that he 
does not regard every relation of ex- 
istence as one of cause and effect. 
Here we find that all relations of coex- 
istence are indicated by a uniform and 
coordinate variation; and even with 
this limitation he will not admit the re- 


lation of the phenomena which appear 
together to be strictly that of cause 
and effect. Thus to constitute this 
relation, it is necessary that there 
should be a uniform and constant 
variation, and, besides, a sequence in 
point of time. 


Wills’ Letters on the Philosophy of Unbelief: 
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We confess that we are by no means 
satisfied with the theory that asserts 
that our idea of the relation of cause 
and effect is nothing more than one of 
constant and invariable sequence. From 
observing this, the mind may infer 
causation ; but it does not confound 
the two ideas, which are essentially 
distinct. Let us suppose two perfectly 
unparalleled phenomena in nature to 
be found constantly to appear, the one 
following the other, might it not be 
possible for a common cause to be 
assigned, and no relation be supposed 
to exist between the two effects, 
although the one never should appear 
without the other? But we are as 
little satisfied with Mr. Wills’ theory 
of constant and coordinate variation. 
Does Mr. Wills mean to assert that 
the relation cannot subsist where the 
things admit of no degrees, and where, 
consequently, we should suppose there 
can be no variations? But the entire 
language of the paragraphs that treat 
of this subject is obscure ; and, if we 
may judge from some hints of a future 
essay upon the question, the theory is, 
perhaps, one which he had but lately 
formed, and which had not rested long 
enough in his mind to be corrected 
and digested into shape. 

Still less are we satisfied with his 
attempted application of his general 
principle to the establishment of the 
truth of the results of reasoning ; if 
we understand him right, the relation 
of coexistence between causation and 
right reasoning is proved by the 
experiments that verify the results 
of mechanical or scientific calcula- 
tion. Not to mention that both causa- 
tion and right reasoning are re- 
lations themselves, we apprehend 
that the mind as naturally and as 
confidently reposes in the calculations 
of its own reason as in the evidence of 
the senses, which must testify to the 
result of the experiments which Mr. 
Wills requires to support them. If 
the philosopher rejoices when the re- 
sults of his deductions are verified by 
experiment, it is not because he doubts 
the truth of the calculating process, 
but because he distrusts his own cor- 
rectness in its application. 

It is not our intention, however, to 
attempt any discussion of these abstruse 
and prpeies points—an enquiry into 
which would lead us into metaphysical 
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speculations, the barren inutility of 
which would be strangely contrasted 
with the deep and practical utility of 
the investigations through which Mr. 
Wills himself has been our guide. It 
would be like turning from the reaping 
of the harvest to pursue the butterfly. 
Of the general merits of the volume it 
is unnecessary for us now to reiterate 
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must long since have perceived we 
entertain. Many years have passed 
since a work was issued fromm the press 
equally calculated to serve the cause 
of Christianity, and to set the honest, 
but self-deceiving sceptic upon the 
right path towards conducting the most 
momentous enquiry upon which the 
human intellect can be engaged. 


ure to the high opinion which our readers 
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Ire as THE REVERIES OF A WALK AT NIGHTFALL. 

theory 

iation. I will go forth among the woods, and learn, 

t that That sadness which is happier than joy. 

re the Bless thee, eve’s latest hour! thou holy time 

where, When Fancy wears the truth of Memory, 

) there Or Memory robed in radiance not her own, 

entire Grows one with Fancy, and embathes the soul 

; treat In spirit-soothing dreams of Paradise. 

if we Young Night her hymn of silence hath begun, 

future And Nature feels the deep INAuDIBLE strain 

ory is, Thrill her eternal heart. Oh, whisper not— 

lately Let thought be voiceless, lest the spell be broken! 

d long —Storms die away, as mountain torrents sink 

rected Entombed amid their grave serene, the depth 
. Of lonely lakes—oceans without a tide ; 

th his Or as a murmuring infant slowly hushed 

eneral From sorrow into sleep upon the bosom 

of the Of that calm worshipper, its mother! All 

ig ; if Pales in the misty melancholy beam 

elation Of Her, the Planet of the Dreamer’s heart, 

nm and Whose solemn vision in all time hath been 

y the Embodied Poesie! All yearns for rest, 

results Save the unsleeping Demon of the mind, 

alcula. Or its more placid Genius ; both arouse 


causa- The spirit of their strength in Solitude. 
e re- 


ehend One happy hour, my soul! one happy hour! 

nd as A living rose amid the faded wreath 

ations Of evil days that time hath garlanded. 

nee of One hour for thought or tears! Ye gloomy scenes, 
‘0 the Dim, silent, desolate, in which I move,— 

h Mr. Ye stay my Spirit’s wandering. There is power 
n. If Breathed beat the sullen glory of the Night 

he re- To calm and yet exalt—even as an Eagle 


ed by Soars on the mj ed air ; ye cannot see 
0 


doubts The stirring of his wings, and yet he soars ! 

rocess, Thus silently, as though ’twere motionless, 

n Core The soul of man floats in a rapture up, 

Up to the beaming heavens on nights like these. 
Alive—ay, thrillingly alive! it feels 

. The stars enlarging as it bounds aloft ; 

y into It hears the pean of the choir that peal 

y sical Their thunderous music round the Eternal’s throne ; 
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It hovers on those regions uncreate 

Which only Thought can reach, or God inform— 
The infinite Nothing of unpeopled Space 

That bounds the Living Universe, and hurls 

Its fiery glance upon the Void, to make 

It pregnant with new worlds ! 


This very Eve, 
An hour since, did I stand in musing mood, 
Where amid rugged wastes abruptly rose 
A green peak cinctured with a belt of pines ; 
And wearied of the turbulence of thought, 
The rapid chase of changeful imagery, 
My whole soul—as I watched the sinking orb— 
Settled in fullest depth of rapt repose. 
A scene how beautiful! Small, shadowy clouds, 
Purpureal isles in the transparent air, 
Hung in the western heaven ; and to my thought 
That glowing heaven seemed but a brighter Sea— 
Some vast and glittering surface of still waters 
Whose nearer shore lay hidden from the gaze, 
Whose farther, aud the thousand isles between, 
Stretched beyond sight and met the stooping sky ; 
As if our world’s horizon were prolonged 
Into the regions of the Air, and Heaven 





Had taken the landscape up where Earth had left it! 


Ye ! glorious is the show when clouds unfold 
Their regal pall above the buried sun ; 

Yet dearer to my soul this dying light, 

Its earthly memories, its celestial hopes, 

Its grief consoled, joy purified,—the heart 
Serenely proud of its own weakness made 
Strength by the might of Hope! 


Sweet Earth! I loved thee 
Ever, and Man! I learn to love thee now; 
Losing the fretful littleness of Life 

In the o’erwhelming sense of Him who gave it. 
For in such hours God walks abroad. 


Thou world! 
How beautiful beneath the glimmering gaze 
Of the innumerous stars, the wandering moon, 
Rest vales, and fields, and hamlets. A dim mist, 
As ’twere the bridal veil of thee, fair Earth, 
Wedded to Heaven to-night,—is softly thrown 
Over thy dewy bosom. Trees afar 
Melt into clouds,—an holiness is here, 
And all the silence of a Temple. Pause, 
My Spirit, pause in love, and worship God ! 


Night in the Forest! I have rushed amid 
Darkness, and down the echoing river’s side, 
River to me of unforgotten dreams ! 

From the bleak rock there bursts a laughing child, 
A sparkling infant babbling his bright way 

Along in waves of interwoven light. 

The sun rests gladly on him, and the stars 
Lengthened to threads of tremulous lustre lie 
Traced on his heaving breast. Oh, richly pure, 
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Fragrant with blended breath of flowers, the air 
That floats at nightfall round the turfen slopes 
That prison that lone river, I have heard 
Tones—yet I know not whence—from the high clouds 
Or central earth—meet on that river’s brim, 

And there embrace in harmony so sweet, 

So wildly piercing, that I’ve listened lost, 

And dreamed myself to heaven. There is a Fane 
By nature scooped from out the shagged rocks, 
(The Fane of muttering Gnomes) where oft at night 
I’ve lain in fearful bliss, and seen—alone— 

Wierd shadows veil the portal of the cave, 

And felt before me imal a nameless terror, 

The Ghost of mine own fears, a Silent Presence, 

A something more than man, and less than God! 
Aerial mediators circle us, 

There is no solitude for man! 


Once more, 
All hail, thou glorious darkness, trembling transport, 
All the dread ecstacies of horror hail! 
These trees are urged not by a breeze, but seem 
Huge spectres in the unearthly light that wins 
Its course to this most savage scene—obscure 
Even in the fullest glow of day! And now 
The creatures of the brain are peopling all 
With ghastliness, and phantasms from the grave : 
And every bough that some uncertain breath 
Of murmuring air—the west-wind’s sigh—may move, 
Glared on by chequered gleams, doth body forth 
A demon with a giant frame, to scare 
The life-blood from the heart! But this is past, 
For lo! a silent place of light, where oaks 
Unlink their arms to give the unshadowed moon 
A blessed leave to kiss the mossy knolls 
Of their old roots fantastic. Vernal flowers, 
Such as in woodlands grow, are here, and make 
This Dryad-haunt an Eden of sweet scents :— 
Flowers moulded with a deedal hand, and smiling 
Starlike upon the earth, the sinless types 
Of innocence like childhood’s fresh from heaven ! 
Hark! one seducing Bird whose wavering note 
Floats like a spirit-tone from the green bushes, 
Startlingly sweet—the very voice of silence. 
One bird alone, lost in its home of leaves, 
Its citadel of verdure—and still heard 
(Vocal while all the voiceless woodland dreams) 
Trilling a song—ah, sure in that last song 
Expired the music left from paradise, 
For ever more unheard ! 

I too will sing 

To this soft symphony of mingling waves, 
And woo the genius of calm thoughts to come ; 
Wreathing a passing fancy into verse,— 
My muse the pale-eyed night-queen ! 


A lonely child sate by a stream, 
Clear, shadowless, and still; 
He looked upon the skies above, 

He looked upon the rill; 
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’Twas midnight, and the stars of heaven 
Revealed in glory stood, 

And every star he watched on high 
Was mirrored in the flood. 


“ How pleasant,” dreamed the raptured boy, 
“ How pleasant ’twere to rove 

Through all those fields of light with her 
The sister of my love! 

How blest our starry hours would glide 
In joys unknown to earth; 

Oh, would that Heaven had made those skies 
The country of my birth !” 


His sad gaze drooped—he saw the stream— 
Another heaven was there, 
The same blue vault that beamed aloft, 
The stars, the sky, the air. 
“1 cannot dart to heaven,” he cried, 
“ Nor wing on high my flight; 
But I can rush beneath these waves 
And meet a heaven as bright!” 


He plunged, the gorgeous dream was o’er, 
The mimic stars were fled, 

The cruel stream that lured the child 
Swept o’er his sinless head ! 

Oh thus, oh thus this false cold world 
Appears an heaven to youth, 

Till crushed beneath its treacherous tide, 
And martyred into Truth ! 


But Night’s expanse of lustrous darkness grows 
Deeper and brighter in its solemn course 

On to the spirit-haunted Hour. ’Tis time 

To furl the sails of Thought, to bid the soul 


Pause, and congeal into reality ! W. A. B. 


HIBERNIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS—ELEVENTH NIGHT, 


Tue next night was rainy and tempes- 
tuous. The captives, listening to the 
wind without, as it whistled dismally 
through the embrasures and battle- 
ments of the surrounding walls, gather- 
ed round their hearth, awaiting the 
arrival of their keepers with more 
than usual resignation. “It is some- 
thing to have a roof over one’s head 
on such a night as this, even though 
the door be bolted on the wrong side,” 
said Henry. 

“We would not be long without 
better shelter if the bolts were drawn,” 
said Art; “yet many a poor wretch 
tonight would be glad to change places 
with us, for the sake even of such dry 
quarters.” 


“For one night he might,” replied 
Henry ; “ but the first gharee of sun- 
shine through the bars of his window 
in the morning, would make him rue 
his bargain speedily. Oh, Heaven! it 
is enough to set one crazy to see the 
tops of the Dublin mountains basking 
in the sun of a clear day, seeing just 
enough of them to know that there 
are running streams there and fresh 
banks of heather; and then to think 
that you are here built up in stone and 
lime, like a lintel or a doorpost in the 
wall——. I have been dreaming of 
the green fields every night for the 
last week.” 

“And I dreamt last night that the 
Deputy had put us into a dungeon ten 
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times worse than this,” said Art, “ with 
neither light nor fire ; but full of dead 
men’s bones, and cold and damp as any 
rave. It is true, when I awakened [ 
ound that the coverlet had fallen off, 
and that the rain was beating in through 
the open loop-hole at the head of my 
bed: but the place I thought we were 
in seemed so horrible, that our vault 
tonight looks almost cheerful by the 
contrast.” 

“And what were you dreaming of 
last night, O’ Donnell ?” enquired Henry 
of his cousin, 

“I dreamt,” replied Hugh Roe, “that 
I was standing on the rock of Kilma- 
crenan, and that John Oge Mac Sweeny, 
of the Battleaxes, was with me; and 
somehow I thought that all the moun- 
tains of Ireland were visible from the 
spot where we stood, from the Reeks 
to Magilligan, and from Croagh Patrick 
to Ben Edar; but Slieve Gallion stood 
highest of them all; and I saw Hugh 
O'Neill and the Kinel Owen arrayed 
in order of battle, from one side of 
the mountain to the other; and all the 
free-towns of Ireland were burning 
brightly in the plain at their feet. But, 
after that, the sea came between us, 
and I was sailing, I thought, out of the 
harbour of Killibegs, in company with 
the Earl and Manus O’Kane; and 
John Oge, with the fosterers, was 
standing on the beech wringing his 
hauds and lamenting. God knows 
what it means; but I think there will 
be a blow struck out of Ulster yet, 
and, by Columb Kill, if I could but 
see the clans once fairly in the field, I 


CORBY 





Brother Virgil first directed his 
steps to the booth of the wounded 
outlaw. Here was a scene of sud 
trepidation and alarm; for Mac Gill- 
more’s fever, aggravated by the excite- 
ment of his people’s danger, was rapidly 
increasing. 

“Are you making haste with the 
litter?” he cried impatiently to his 
attendants, who were busied in the 
outer apartment framing a rude bier of 
osiers ; “bring it as it is; if it bear 
my weight it is enough. Would ye 
keep me here, ye villains, till Mac 
Seneschal sets fire to my doors ?” 

“Be patient, my son, be patient,” 
said good Virgil; “the danger is not 
Vou. VI. 
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would have little fear of ever crossing 
the sea against my will again.” 

“I would like well to cross the sea to 
Spain,” said Henry ; “I hear that it is 
u brave country, and we have friends 
there before us. They say, indeed, 
that it was out of Spain the old clan 
Milé came long ago.” 

“I would rather remain in Ireland,” 
said Art; “though indeed I am told 
that Santacruz and Madrid are pleasant 
places to live in; but what is it to a 
man to be among palaces and gardens 
every day of his life, if he cannot see 
the faces of his friends aud kindred ? 
To my eye there is nothing in nature 
so lovely as the sight of one’s own 
people ?” 

“ And ed replied Henry, “if our 
own people were to come and see us 
now, altered as we are by imprison- 
ment, and they by sorrow, I question 
much if either they would remember 
us, or we them.” 

“Tt would take a strange disguise to 
make me forget the face of one of my 
father’s nation,” said Art; “1 would 
know the well-set eye of one of my 
race, though it had been wept blind 
for my misfortunes; I would know the 
light step of an Ulster man as far as I 
could see him, though he were walking 
among a hundred shuffling Saxons.” 

“I hear the step of a loyal Ulster 
man just now,” said Hugh, as the war- 
den’s men were heard coming up the 
stairs with supper. Turlogh was in 
attendance as usual; and, after the 
others had retired, resumed his tale at 
the request of the expectant princes. 


yet so pressing ; J am assured that the 
wood will not be passable for a full 
hour at the least, and this over-great 
anxiety will but increase thy malady.” 

“ How can I be patient,” exclaimed 
the wounded man, “with the deadly 
enemies of my people waiting only 
for the fall of a few burning trees to 
carry fire and sword into the last re- 
treat of our uation? ‘There—by the 
light of Heaven, I see the reflection 
of the flame upon the door !” 

“ Nay, my son, this is but fancy,” said 
the monk; “the smoke of the confla- 
gration is scarce visible even from the 
brow of the hill; but neither smoke 
nor flame can reach us here.” 


2y 
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“ Make haste with the litter!” again 
cried the wounded man, not attending 
to the good brother's explanation : 
‘bring me some drink, Mary, and send 
some one to bring me word from the 
kindred. King of the Elements!” he 
exclaimed, raising himself impatiently 
on his couch as the faint echo of a 
shout from the woods below fell upon 
his ears—* King of the Elements! 
that I should lie idle here, and the 
Savages shouting at my door! Bring 
the litter, ye villains, finished or unh- 
nished! Carry me out in your arms, if 
ye can do no better !” 

“Oh, be patient, be patient, dear 
Hugh, and they will soon be ere 
said the lady, holding the drink to his 
lips. 

“ Believe me, chieftain, thou hast still 
time enough for gaining a place of 
safety,” expostulated brother Virgil. 

“ Oh, it is not that he means,” ‘cried 
the lady; “it is to head the kindred 
that he would be carried forth. Alas! 
Hugh, with these broken limbs, of 
what avail will your presence be among 
the people ? ca will but encumber 
them, and put yourself in the way of 
needless danger. But the exertion 
alone will ruin you. Oh, do not go 
down! You know that we must retreat 
sooner or later, and why should you 
strive to delay a necessity at the risk 
of your own life ? Let us carry you as 
far, at least, as the top of the hill, 
where you will be in safety: you know 
how swiftly they will pursue us when 
they once break through ; and if your 
bearers be not already in advance, you 
will never be ableto endure the rapidity 
of our flight.” 

“When did you ever know me to 
head a flight, Mary ?” said the outlaw: 
“my place is with the men of the kin- 
dred; but do you get ready to join 
the creaght, and take Harry with you; 
for we will have to fire the booths 
after you leave them, and the farther 
you are from the danger and confusion 
the better.” 

“ And do you suppose,” said the lady, 
half reproachfully, “that I will leave 
your side and you in this condition ?” 

“And why should I go with the 
creaght ?” cried the boy: “let the 
women go on—lI will stay with you, 
father.” 

Before Mac Gillmore could reply, a 
messenger rushed in. “ What news, 
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Donagh ?” cried the chief, rising eagerly 
on his elbow. 

“Owen sent me to hurry off the 
creaght,” replied the messenger : “ the 
wind has risen, and the flames are 
bearing all before them; the clan 
Savages’ arrows are falling alread 
over the blazing barrier; Tieg Gernagh 
is hurt, and the wind is against us ; so 
that all our shot, so far, have fallen 
short.” 

“ Lift me into the litter,” said Mac 
Gillmore, less vehemently, as the at- 
tendants at length brought itin. He 
was raised in their arms and placed on 
his new bed, not without considerable 
pain and difficulty; but he did not 
utter so much as a moan. “ Carry me 
down now, my men,” he cried with 
renewed animation as they raised him 
to their shoulders. “ We will see the 
churl’s strength at least, before we take 
the road. Ah, if I had but the use of 

limbs for one hour again, I would 
mind their burning no more than a 
bonfire at beltine!. But give me ano- 
ther drink before I go, for this thirst 
is hotter than fire itself.” 

“Oh, do not venture beyond the 
brow of the hill,” besought the lady, 
again ministering the cup to the sick 
man; “your fever is getting worse 
every hour, and if the crisis overtake 
you on the road, you will be lost !” 

Attending little to the Jady’s expos- 
tulations, Mac Gillmore was borne out 
on the shoulders of his clansmen; and 
brother Virgil, prompted as much by 
interest in his fate as by a curiosity 
which might for some time be safely 
gratified, prepared to accompany the 
little procession. “ Oh, holy father!” 
cried the lady, when she perceived the 
good man’s intentions, “do not let him 
rush into needless danger; speak to 
him and persuade him to come with 
us; his presence below can be of no 
avail; he is in no fit state to issue 
orders ; his eyes are wild and glassy, 
and he has been already wandering in 
his mind, until roused by the report of 
our danger.” 

“ He is, indeed, in burning fever,” re- 
plied the monk ;” but, while thus obsti+ 
nately bent on his purpose, it would be 
ill done to thwart him. But I will go 
down along with him, and my best ad- 
vice and aid shall not be wanting. 
Meanwhile, dear lady, prepare thyself 
for flight, for I fear this is like to end 
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in a bloody piece of work.” So saying, 
good Virgil again went forth to view 
the new dangers of his extraordinary 
situation. 

Even during the short time he had 
spent in the chieftain’s booth, a fearful 
change had come over the scene with- 
out. The thin, hazy vapor from the 
burning wood had but a few minutes 
since been barely visible past the foot of 
the projecting rocks, amid the flood of 
ruddy light with which the declining sun 
filled allthe space between ; but now the 
sun had sunk behind the intervening 
mountain, and the cliffs threw their sha- 
dow over all the lower region of the hill, 
where volumes of smoke, both white 
and heavy, were plainly to be seen 
rolling from the advancing conflagra- 
tion like banks of clouds before a 
stormy sunrise ; for the reflection of 
the flames, although the fire itself was 
still concealed from view, shot up into 
the darkened air upon the right, as if a 
rival of the setting sun were about to 
burst from the bosom of the woods. 
They were now fast approaching the 
fire itself: showers of embers first 
proclaimed its vicinity, then came 
the crackling and rustling of the flame, 
confusedly heard amid the cries of de- 
fiance which at intervals sounded from 
the parties at either side, until, on turn- 
ing the rocky base of the great southern 
precipice, the whole scene of devasta- 
tion and approaching strife lay at their 
feet. The steep front of the hill was 
clothed, as has been said, with natural 
forest down to the water’s edge. This 
belt of wood and thicket clasped also 
the southern declivity of the mountain 
where it sloped away to the valley 
which there stretched somewhat farther 
inland to the base of another range of 
hills less advanced towards the coast. 
It was from this side the enemies of 
Mac Gillmore now made their attempt 
upon his fastness. By dint of severe 
labor they had cleared themselves a 
passage through the exterior thickets, 
and gained the close wood within. But 
here the axe had failed them. The 
timber of the main barrier was 
close and weighty, and a tangled un- 
dergrowth of furze and briars rising as 
high as the lower branches, filled 
every interstice. The axe had then 
been cast aside, and the torch applied 
instead. The substitute had proved 
successful. A favorable breeze had 
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already carried the flame through more 
than three parts of the remaining de- 
fences, anda practicable way was rapidl 

opening; for the lighter under-growt 

was parched as if into touchwood by the 
heat of summer, and the blaze of its 
conflagration soon wrapped the heavier 
green timber in an equal flame. But 
while the underwood was consumed 
with the rapidity of stubble, the stand- 
ing trees burned with a slower and 
more formidable fire, falling succes- 
sively with the crash and ruin of num- 
berless branches, and overspreading 
the ground which had been cleared of 
its incumbering thicket the moment 
before, with fresh piles of smouldering 
and blazing timber. Thus, while the 
underwood, the original defence, was 
already cleared from side to side, the 
standard trees, which had at first been, 
in comparison, but minor obstacles, 
remained impassable and unapproach- 
able, like pillars of red-hot iron glow- 
ing in the midst of the smoke and black- 
ening ashes, while, from the remains 
of the burning branches above, a red 
shower of embers kept falling like in- 
cessant flakes of snow. From where 
he stood, the good monk could see the 
assailants in the smoky track behind, 
busied in clearing away the logs as 
they fell, or extinguishing the embers 
and pressing forward amid smoke and 
fire, ready to burst in upon their ene- 
mies the moment they might be able 
to pass the few standing trees between. 
The Muintir Gillmore awaited the in- 
cursion under shelter of a ledge 
of rock that protected them alike 
from the sweep of the flame and 
the fall of their antagonists’ arrows, 
which, mixed with the less destructive 
missiles shot forth by the vehemence 
of the flame itself, might occasionally 
be seen rising from the farther verge 
of the conflagration, and arching 
the fiery barrier in a flight more 
rapid than the sparks themselves. 
Mac Gillmore cast an eager but un- 
steady glance at the scene. The hand 
of the fever was strong on him; and he 
shook from head to foot, as he tried to 
raise himself, and take a fuller survey 
of the danger. He gazed a moment, 
and seemed to observe the position of 
his men with approbation, but his 
glance soon grew vacant, and he sunk 
back with a moaning sob of disap- 
pointment :—“ I am weaker than I 
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thought myself,” he murmured; “ I 
can see nothing clearly ; yet Owen has 
placed the kindred well ; send him to 
me—quick, Donagh ; or bear me down 
till 1 speak with him.” 

“Send him thither,” said the monk, 
“ the chief is too ill at ease to be carried 
into such a scene.” 

“No,” cried Mac Gillmore, “bear 
me down; it is all-alike now; I will 
die among my pepple.” 

“ This is the madness of his distem- 
per,” said brother Virgil in a low voice 
to the bearers; “carry him back 
towards the camp, and I will be your 
warrant.” 

“Carry me to the breach, I say,” 
cried the outlaw; and the monk, 
unable to combat his authority, was 
reduced to the. alternative of either 
deserting his patient, or of venturing 
with him into great and gratuitous 
danger. Benevolence, however, still 
supplied the worthy man with courage, 
and he prepared to descend into the 
valley with his charge; but they had 
not proceeded many steps, when Owen 
Grumagh was seen coming hastily from 
his company to meetthem. “ Tierna,” 
cried the clansman, advancing to the 
side of the litter, “by your hand, I 
beseech you come no farther. We are 
well able to hold the breach till the 
kindred get clear of the camp. If 
you could strike a blow at all, | would 
never ask Adam Garv's son to turn 
back ; but, by your head”— 

“By my head, and by my father’s 
head,” cried Mac Gillmore, “ I will not 
turn back while Isee my people in the 
breach befure me!” he spoke with re- 
newed energy, and, rallying at the 
words, again raised himself and looked 
around. “ It isa brave burning,” he said 
with a ghastly smile ; “ but I will make 
a bright. blaze of Dundonald Castle 
some day yet, ah! Righ na Nul!” he 
then exclaimed, extending his clenched 
hand, and striking it fiercely at the wood, 
“if I had but the use of my limbs again, 
how I would trample these dogs of the 
mountain into their own cinders before 
an hour! Sonof Rory, isthere no way 
of firing the trees behind them and 
catching them where they stand in a 
trap of flame ¢” 

“I have tried it twice, tierna ;” re- 
plied the clansman ; “ but none of the 
kindred could pierce the thickets far 
enough to windward. Savage has a 
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hot stand of it as itis. He had good 
need to be shod with iron who would 
walkin the track of such a fire ; though 
by my hand, | think we will make him 
wish for lighter brogues presently.” 

“Oh! God, that I could but stand 
upon my feet!” cried the unhappy out- 
law, relapsing into despondency as he 
sank back from an ineffectual attempt 
to rise. 

“Would to God, that thou hadst 
called earlier upon his name!” exclaim- 
ed brother Virgil. 

“ What, ig, the Franciscan there ?” 
muttered Mac Gillmore; “I had lost 
sight of you, friar, come hither and 
give me your hand,” 

The monk placed his hand in that of 
the outlaw ; “lam here by thy side, 
chieftain,” he said, “and would fain 
have thee accompany me back toa 
place of greater safety, for alas ! thou art 
ill fit for such violence as is here ap- 
proaching.” 

‘* Friar,” said the outlaw, “ I thought 
that you had deserted me.” 

“| have been with thee since we left 
the camp together;” replied brother 
Virgil. 

“ My memory has been wandering,” 
said Mac Gillmore vacantly ; “ I am 
not sure how | came to be here ; but, 
friar, do not let the bantierna wait 
for me.” 

“I promised to her not to return 
without thee ;” said the monk. 

The outlaw made no immediate reply, 
but grasping the Franciscau’s hand, 
he muttered shortly after : “I am glad 
you christened the boy, it is what | 
would wish to have done to myself.” 

“Glory be to God!” exclaimed the 
pleased ecclesiastic, readily overlooking 
any incoherency in language so unex- 
pectedly pious ; “it is never too late to 
choose the better course; if heaven 
but spare us out of this present peril, I 
will baptize thee my son before another 
day of darkness shall have passed over 
thy head.” 

“ This is no time for practising your 
spells, Gilly Francisagh ;” interrupted 
OwenGrumagh sternly, “but for your 
idle ineantations, the kindred would 
never have been taken in this surprise,” 

“ But for your sins aud sacrileges, 
son of Rory,” retorted the Franciscan, 
“you would never have had enemies 
to surprise you.” 

“ What smoke is that?’ suddenly 
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exclaimed MacGillmore, in suppressed 
but hurried accents : the bearers stared 
at one another: “there is a strong 
smell of fire,” muttered the sick man in 
the same rapid under-tone ; “they have 
set fire to the church door: Owen 
Grumagh, why did you fire the church ? 
You will burn no priest with my con- 
sent—the prior’s bluod’s enough—the 
rior’s blood’s enough !” 

“Oh God, be merciful to the poor 
delirious sinner!” prayed the monk, 
while those around stood half incredu- 
lous, and still subdued by the presence 
of their chieftain. 

“Let him go,” muttered the outlaw 
again; “I say there has been blood 
enough shed.” 

“Whom would you have us to let 
go, tierna ?” asked Owen Grumagh ; 
but MacGillmore drew back, shudder- 
ing, as the clansman bent over him : 
“Keep back, keep back ;” he cried ; 
“| have no quarrel with you, Raymond 
Mac Seneschal !” 

“ He is raving,” said the clansman ; 
“He takes me fora man who is dead 
and gone these two years.” 

“Son of Rory, what, in God’s name, 
is to be done?” asked the Franciscan, 
now greatly alarmed ; for at the mo- 
ment a heavy fall of timber sounded 
from the fast sinking barrier, while a 
sheet of flame and embers burst into 
the sky, with a glare as strong as to 
overcome the remaining light of day, 
and redden the mountain on all sides, 
as with the momentary reflection of a 
sea of blood. 

“ That was the roof that fell in,” 
eried Mac Gillmore, recurring in his 
delirium to the vision of the burning 
church ; “how the flames growl and 
erackle among the rafters ; did ye hear 
how the young priest screamed from 
under the blazing king-post ? will no 
one pull him out? he is writhing under 
the beam like a crushed worm. Ah! 
put him out of pain, put him out of 
pain!” Another crash from the falling 
forest and a whirling drift of embers 
that fell round and among them, pre- 
vented brother Virgil from hearing 
more of his unhappy patient’s ravings ; 
and now it was imperative on all to 
take immediate means of security. 

“ Mac Gillmore must be carried 
back,” cried Owen; “go with him, 
Gilly Francisagh, and prepare the ban- 
tierna for the worst. I must waste no 
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longer time dallying here while Black 
Alan is advancing on us step for step 
with the burning. Farewell then, friar, 
but wait till you see us driven back 
part of the foot of Carrick Mac Art 
before you quit the camp. Now then, 
Donagh,” he cried, turning to the 
young clansman at his side, “we will 
go down and stand together for the 
kindred, like twotrue men ; and Donagh, 
never let me fall alive into the hands 
of Clanna-Chriost, as you would be a 
true gossip to my father’s son.” 

“ By sun and wind,” replied Donagh, 
grasping his hand, “I will be a true 
gossip to you this night, come life or 
death !” then turning with his compa- 
nion, descended to the scene of ap- 
proaching action. 

The bearers of Mac Gillmore’slitter, 
now turned their faces from the breach, 
and began to retrace their steps 
towards the camp. Twilight was 
already darkening down, and, where 
the inequalities of the ground they had 
to cross, occasionally excluded the 
light of the burning woods from their 
path, they moved in gloomy darkness. 
The cries of the hostile troops behind, 
and the faint tumult of the camp 
ahead, reaching them alternately, as 
they rose or descended into hearing of 
each, filled their minds with alarm and 
melancholy apprehensions. All were 
silent save the unhappy sufferer him- 
self, who, unconscious of all that was 
passing around him, continued to mut- 
ter his incoherent fancies in the same 
rapid and monotonous under-tone. It 
was impossible to contemplate without 
a shudder, the forlorn condition of one 
who so snortly before had been the 
stay and protection of his people, thus 
assailed by human enemies with fire 
and sword, while the vengeance of 
Heaven overtaking him in the same 
hour with torture of body and imbeci- 
lity of mind, left him equally unable to 
repel or comprehend the danger. 
Alarmed and agitated more and more, 
as he considered with himself the actual 
peril in which he stood, the conspicuous 
and awful judgments exhibited on 
every side, and the possibility, how- 
ever remote, of his own vain glory and 
ambition having had a part in their pro- 
vocation, brother Virgil walked by 
the sick man’s side with more wretched 
feelings than he had ever experienced 
before. As often as their path com- 
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manded a view of the conflagration, he 
would turn with a sick heart, expecting 
to see the fiery gap crowded with ene- 
mies, for he could not reconcile it to 
his imagination, that they who were 
now approaching could be friends to 
him, yet vowed exterminators at the 
same time, of those with whom he 
was so strangely associated. “ Alas !” 
thought he, “in the darkness and con- 
fusion of such a strife, how can I hope 
that men with weapons in their hands 
will wait to examine the dress or as- 
pects of their antagonists ? and whither 
can we fly? these inland fastnesses 
are surely not more impregnable than 
they considered this—and this, what is 
it but a trap where they will be taken 
like ensnared beasts of chase? Oh 
holy and blessed Francis, look down on 
thy distressed servant! I know not 
which way to turn, or whither to 
betake myself!” A louder shout than 
had yet sounded from the woods, 
now interrupted his painful meditations, 
and, on looking round, the affrighted 
monk at last saw all he dreaded, an 
irruption of armed men pouring in a 
dense column through the breach, and 
joining hand to hand in battle with the 
Muintir Gillmore, on the very verge 
of the spent conflagration ; these striv- 
ing to thrust their assailants back into 
the flames on either hand, and they 


struggling to make their escape out of 


the narrow furnace up which they had 
rushed to the assault. “ Hasten on, 
hasten on!” cried the monk to the 


panting bearers of the litter, himself 


scarce less exhausted; “Oh, make 
speed, my friends, and hasten, or they 
will be upon us! they are pouring 
through like a torrent! the brands are 
trampled into ashes under their feet! 
the flames are like walls of fire on 
each side of them: oh Jesu, it is as 
though the pit itself were vomiting 
forth its legions !” 

The increased clamour had reached 
the ears of the sick man also. “ They 
are coming down from the king’s 
castle,” he exclaimed; “they are 
coming down the main street with 
horse and foot—don’t wait to search 
the prior’s house—it is iron we want ; 
we have enough of gold and silver— 
Ay, down with it, down with it; the 
bars are worth a king’s ransom to me— 
bring crows and hammers—tear it 
down at any cost; no matter for the 
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breaking of the glass ; it is the iron 
we have need for, and the stauncheons 
are of hammered iron !” 

“Jesu Maria! he thinks he is at the 
plundering of our chapel,” exclaimed 
the monk; “he is acting over his 
sacrilege, while God is avenging it! 
he thinks it is but the painted oriel of 
our church that he has torn away, 
while Heaven, with wind and fire for its 
avengers, is dragging down the last 
bulwark of his own fastness! Oh 
God, how wondrous are thy ways ; how 
fearfully is wickedness by thy hands 
made the instrument of its own punish- 
ment! Oh, friends, hurry on! we are 
scarce yet half way ; and your kindred 
cannot long resist that pouring torrent ; 
blessed Francis, they rush upon us 
through fire and smoke, like the infer- 
nal ministers of vengeance |” 

“ Make haste, make haste,” re- 
peated one of the foremost bearers; 
“I see them coming from the camp to 
urge us on.” 

“Tt is the bantierna coming to meet 
us,” replied his supporter; “it is 
Harry Oge that is with her; I saw 
them plainly in the last flash from the 
breach below.” 

“ We carry them a doleful burthen,” 
said the other ; “but better this than 
when we brought home Adam Garv 
from the breach of Lisnagarvy; but 
here they are approaching us : shall 
we set down the litter ?” 

“No time for stopping now,” cried 
the leader briefly; then, raising his 
voice, he cried to the lady, now within 
eall :—“* Turn back, bantierna; Clan 
Savage has passed the breach, and we 
are bound for the hill with what speed 
we may.” 

But the lady only came forward the 
faster :—*“ Is Mac Gillmore safe?” she 
cried, pressing forward to the side of 
the litter, and eagerly beniing over its 
wretched occupant. 

“ He is safe, daughter, from any new 
infliction,” replied the monk ; “ but his 
malady has been sorely aggravated by 
these luckless efforts: hurry on, hurry 
on, and [ trust that if he can be borne 
to a place of safety before midnight, 
he may yet recover.” 

But the sick man’s ravings only in- 
creased. “Oh, dear Hugh, do not 
talk so,” cried the lady stooping to 


-wipe away the froth from his lips, as 


he wandered from one horror to 
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another, unconscious of her presence ; 
“only speak to me, and say that you 
know I am by vour side—it is I, Hugh, 
it is your own Mary that is with you. 
Alas, God help me! he does not even 
know the sound of my-voice !” 

“You might have judged, ban- 
tierna, that he would not have left the 
breach if he had known the work he 
was leaving behind him,” said one of 
the bearers, 

“ Alas, the day that he ever put his 
hand to work of such a murderous 
sort !” exclaimed the lady, bitterly. 

“ Daughter,” said brother Virgil, “ it 
is sinful to repine while any hope is left ; 
thou mayest still escape, and Mac Gill- 
more may still recover: let the bearers 
carry him forward, and we will accom- 
pany them as far in advance of thy 
people’s retreat as our time permits : 
are thy fastnesses in the interior 
such as will afford security when 
gained ?” 

“They will give shelter for a time,” 
replied the lady, mournfully, “to the 
few who may escape the sword to- 
night ; but, father, you are forgetful of 
your own safety in anxiety for ours. 
[t is time that you took shelter either in 
the caves, or on the skirts of the wood 
below, until the confusion shall be 
passed, when your people will be safe 
of approach ; for if you remain among 
us, angry men such as these are, may 
not wait to make distinctions among 
those who come in their way.” 

“ But itis not my design to await 
their coming, lady,” said the monk. 

“Then you must abandon our dan- 
gerous society without delay,” she 
replied ; “for I fear that we have but 
a few minutes left for our last prepara- 
tions. Your safest path is to the right : 
you can awaitthe issue in security any- 
where out of arrow range. If you can 
win your people to mercy on such 
children of our nation as may fall into 
their hands, we will bless you for your 
charitable advocacy. Farewell, father,” 
she continued, extending her hand, 
while her broken accents attested the 
depth of her emotion, “ farewell—may 
the blessings of the Christian’s mother 
go with you! If my child be but 
spared me,” and she drew the boy 


’ closer to her side ; “if God spare him 


longer to us, I will teach him to pray 
for the good priest who came to save 
him and his people. I would to God 
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[ could offer you better protection,’ 
she continued, perceiving that brother 
Virgil still delayed ; “but, alas, I can 
only pray you, as you value your own 
safety, to avoid us ; yet believe me we 
would not be ungrateful: all the re- 
maining spoils of your priory shall be 
returned before noon tomorrow.” 

“ Lady,” said the Franciscan firmly, 
“thou dost mistake my errand and my 
purpose : I came to preach the gospel 
of peace among thy people ; and if war 
have for a time interrupted the good 
work, I am not on that account to 
abandon it. I have taken my resolve, 
daughter : I will not leave the Clan 
Gillmore in this trouble.” 

“ But, dear father,” said the lady, 
“you know not what hardships and 
privations are before us : we have no 
means of lodging you as becomes your 
station in the woods. You are unac- 
customed to the fatigue of such jour- 
neys as our people must make from 
day today. I well know what a com- 
fort it would be to all of the name to 
have the minister of peace and 
righteousness among them; but, holy 
father, we have no right to look for that 
blessing, while we are by our own 
wickedness deprived of the means of 
enjoying it. Leave us, father: you 
have done all that Christian zeal and 
piety can do for our aid: if God has 
decreed that we should be outcasts, be 
it so : you, at least, have done nothing 
to participate in his displeasure.” 

“ Daughter,” said the good man, “it 
is sinful to give way to this despon- 
dency. God has not abandoned you ; 
do not urge me to abandon Him. It 
is for the good of my own soul as well 
as of yours that I go with you into 
this wilderness. I came hither, God 
forgive me! too much on the selfish 
and unworthy impulse of ambition, 
hoping to gain worldly glory as the 
—_ of my service to the church ; 
and worthily indeed have I gained 
the wages of my desccrated office in 
shame and in disappointment. It has 
been my own fault that I have failed : 
my punishment, I trust, has taught me 
purer motives. If God spare me I am 
ready to make the trial again in a 
spirit worthier, I would fain hope, of 
success; and I doubt not but that if 
it please him to favor my errand, I will 
be enabled to endure whatever suffer- 
ings we shall have to encounter.” 
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Brother Virgil's determination had 
sprung up irresistibly in his own 
bosom almost while announcing it. It 
was not until the lady urged him to 
take measures for his separate security, 
that the baseness of such a desertion 
had appeared to him in its full extent. 
Knowledge of his unworthiness had 
humbled him in his own estima- 
tion long before ; but it was not till he 
felt the lady’s unintentional annem 
when she enumerated the difficulties 
which seemed to obstruct the path of 
such a man as he had heretofore shown 
himself that he became also conscious 
of the new strength which that humi- 
lity had imparted, In a word, the good 
man felt himself impelled to a nobler 
exercise of duty, and, if his heart se- 
crelty whispered that a corresponding 
reward of self-approbation awaited its 
performance, it was only one of a 
number of motives, none more natural, 
although some might bvast of higher 
origin. His purpose announced, and 
no room left for further hesitation, the 
excellent man proceeded to assist in all 
the final preparation of his friends ; 
and when, having at length gained the 
pathway, where quadrupeds could pick 
a footing they transferred the sick 
chief from the shoulders of his clans- 
men to a larger horse litter, brother 
Virgil aided in spreading the cloaks 
and drawing the curtains round his 
patient ; and when on finally departing, 
each man placed a lighted turf under 
the thatch of his deserted dwelling, 
brother Virgil might be seen entering 
booth after booth, though the tide of 
war was now rolling louder and nearer 
every moment, to see that no infants 
or bedridden elders had been left 
behind, that no cattle remained fastened 
in their devoted stables, and that no 
necessary stores which might be car- 
ried away had been neglected. But 
there was now no longer time for cir- 
cumspection ; darkness had set in; the 
train of cattle had long since filed 
through the narrow pass to the top and 
back of the hill ; the women and chil- 
dren were following in their track, and 
the escort of the chief, bringing up 
the rere of the cavalcade, had next to 
set forward. Towards the scene of 


battle, every thing gave token of ra- 
pidly approaching danger. Scout 
after scout rushed in to urge the 
Joiterers on their journey. Owen 
Grumagh, unable to resist the multitude 


of his assailants, had fallen back from 
rn to pass,and was now with difficulty 
olding the enemy at bay, at a distance 
of scarce three arrow flights. The good 
Franciscan was mounted hastily on his 
own mule, and hurried forward with 
the rest. He found the lady and her 
son in a conveyance similar to that 
which bore Mac Gillmore. The two 
litters proceeded side by side so lo 
as the Soma of the road permitted, 


but when they had ascended about half 
way to the pass, those bearing the chief- 
tain bad to fall back and let the lady’s 
take the lead up the narrower path- 
way. Meantime the conflict resounded 
louder and fiercer from behind ; every 
moment brought the battle nearer, and 
at length in the light from the now 
blazing booths on one hand, and from 
the burning woods upon the other, the 
combatants themselves rushed into 
sight. “ On, on!” was now the cry 
from every mouth. “ The kindred are 
flying ; the Clan Savage are driving 
them like sheep before them! They 
will be among.us before we pass the 
gap—hurry on, hurry on!” 

“Who is it that stops the way ?” 
now exclaimed some one in front. 


“ Back, back ! or you will choke the 
pass !” replied another. 

“ Forward, I say, or Mac Gillmore 
and the bantierna will be cut off!” 


next cried a guard or leader from 
behind. 


“King of the elements! we are 
crushed to death! hold back as you 
would not trample over—ns!” again 
sounded in shrill accents from the 
head of the column, eliciting new 
shouts of “ Way for the Tierna 
More !"—way for the bantierna !”— 
and these again responded to by frantic 
cries :—* We cannot make way without 
slipping from the pathway ; turn back 
yourselves, if ye be men, and face the 
enemy !”"—“'Tis hopeless now: we 
cannot make ancther stand till we pass 
the gap.”—* Jesu Maria ! their arrows 
are falling close to us already !” 

The last was the exclamation of 
brother Virgil,. who now perceived 
with dismay that the path a-head was 
so choked with fugitives crowding on 
one another, as to prevent the possibi- 
lity of advance, at least for some time, 
while the approaching multitude of 
combatants, now fearfully near, and so 
intermingled in the uncertain light, as 
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searce to be distinguishable into their 
respective parties, cut off all retreat, and 
almost made the situation of the out- 
laws desperate ; for they were pent "P 
on a narrow strip of greensward, with 
a sheer descent on one hand, and an 
over hanging precipice upon the other, 
and, should their assailants succeed in 
pushing their advantage but a little 
farther, would be exposed to the de- 
liberate aim of archery from all 


the heights around. Random arrows 
were already whistling through the 
twilight overhead, and many of the fu- 
gitives, pushed from the path, were 
scrambling along the side, or rolling 
helpless to the bottom of the ravine 
beneath. In the midst of this disastrous 
confusion, brother Virgil suddenly found 
himself side by side with the lady, who, 
having dismounted from her litter to 
attend the sick chieftain, at the begin- 
ing of the delay, was now unable to 
regain her place, and stood patiently 
awaiting her fate among the hindmost. 
“ Mac Gillmore is safe,” she said, in 
answer to the monk’s hopeless glance 
of enquiry, “ they bore him forward by 
main force.” 

“ And, dear lady, why didst thou not 
accompany him ?” asked brother Virgil. 

“ It shall never be said,” she replied, 
that I saved myself at the expense of my 
husband’s people ; they could not have 
horne me through without trampling 
over those in front.” 

“ And the boy, lady ?” 

“ Thank God, he is safe also ; they 

laced him beside Mac Gillmore in the 
itter. Now that they are out of dan- 
ger, I care not so much for myself ; but 
would to God, father, you had never 
remained among us, for I fear this night 
will end badly for us all.” 

“Itisa fearful adventuresurely,” cried 
the good monk, as he was pushed to 
and fro, in the tumult of a renewed 
alarm, for the band which had so long 
protected their retreat was again broken 
before the enemy, and forced to another 
position, still closer on their rear. Des- 
perate efforts were now made by the 
fugitives to force a passage, but the 
gap became only more impassable the 
more it was crowded ; many threw 
themselves down the steep declivity, in 
the hope of making their way, by se- 
parate paths, to the woods, but the 
arrows of ClanSavage arrested the flight 
of some, and others, falling headlong, 
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lay crushed among the rocks, or clung 
midway to scattered tufts of grass and 
brushwood on the bank. At length, 
however, the column began, once inore, 
to move forward, but scarce was the 
door of safety thus opened to those in 
front, when the rear-guard, after debat- 
ing every inch of ground to within an 
arrow’s flight of their friends, was finally 
beaten back, broken and driven in 
pell-mell, on the hindmost fugitives, 
The unfortunate Franciscan in vain in- 
voked the saints,in vain he cried that he 
was a Christian priest ;—Savages and 
Gillmores fighting hand to hand poured 
round him with the sweep of a torrent ; 

«he was whirled about like a straw in an 
eddy. One glimpse he caught, and no 
more, of Owen ae bloody and 
begrimed, beset with enemies, and 
staggering under innumerable blows, 
yet still facing his antagonists, and cry- 
ing to his kinsmen to stand by him, aad 
fight it out. He saw no more, for the 
light — left his eyes, and he fell 
from his mule under a blow, received 
he knew not whence, but weighty 
enough to deprive him of all sensa- 
tion for the time. 

When the luckless monk returned to 
consciousness he found himself lying 
on the ground, much bruised, and suf- 
fering great pain. It was not without 
considerable difficulty that he rallied 
his senses so far as to recollect what 
had just happened ; and when at 
length he grew fully conscious of his 
situation, nothing could exceed the 
anguish that took possession of him— 
natural sorrow for the mischance of his 
adopted friends, horror of the scene of 
carnage which he was conscious lay 
around, the sense of utter bereavement 
when he considered that those on whom 
his dearest hopes had been fixed were 
now diners and gone for ever ; all 
this, joined to the pain of his own 
wound, and the dread that death was 
fast approaching, conspired to fill the 
poor man’s heart with feelings of intense 
misery. Nothing doubting that the 
blow which had prostrated him was 
dealt by the sword or axe, and con- 
fusedly sensible of general pain, he 
lay for a minute half afraid to raise his 
hand to his head, or to make what he 
dreaded would be the ineffectual at- 
tempt to rise to his feet. At length, 
however, finding that, save a painful 
contusion on the back of his head, 
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there was no wound which the hand 
could detect, and that, although stiff 
and painful, his limbs had not lost their 
power of motion; he slowly rose to 
his knees, and, relieved of half his ap- 
yrehensions, looked around. He was 
in the bottom of the ravine, whither he 
had rolled after being pushed from the 
path above by the feet of the trampling 
combatants, The reflection of the fires 
still played upon the gaunt wall of 
rock above, but in the deep hollow all 
was dark and melancholy. The fu- 
gitives had either fallen or were gone, 
for the pathway was occupied by the 
assailants only, and it seemed as if the 
Muintir Gillmore had once more made 
good a position beyond the narrow pass 
above, for the sound of strife still rose 
from among the rocks, and the halt of 
troops midway upon the ascent ap- 
peared to indicate a repulse. Brother 
Virgil had searce observed so much, 
and returned thanks to God for his un- 
hoped-for escape, when his ever prompt 
benevolence was excited by a low moan 
issuing from behind a clump of brush- 
wood beside him. Rising on the first 
summons of charity, though his feeble 
limbs almost refused their burthen, 
the good man tottered forward in the 
direction of the sound. The dark re- 
flection of the light from above showed 
him a prostrate figure half sunk among 
the heath ; he bent down, and gazing 
narrowly, perceived that it was a fe- 
male. She was moaning pitifully, and 
the monk, when he stooped to lift her, 
felt his hands wet with blood. 

“Do not move me,” faintly articu- 
lated the wounded womao—* I am 
dying—friend, send me the Franciscan 
priest, if he be among your people, for 
the love of God.” 

“ Alas! alas! my daughter, is it thus 
that I find thee ?” exclaimed brother 
Virgil, forgetting his own wretched- 
ness in deep and painful commisera- 
tion, for it was the hapless lady herself 
who lay before him, pierced through 
with an arrow, and panting forth her 
life on the ensanguined earth. Kneeling 
down beside her, the good monk would 
have tried to draw the arrow out of 
her breast, but she prayed that he would 
not pain her by the hopeless attempt. 
“I am fast approaching my deliver- 
ance,” she whispered, “ render me the 
rites of the church, dear father, and I 
will die contented.” 





“ Blessed be God, who hast sent me 
to thee in this good time !” exclaimed 
the yr man ; and perceiving that 
her last breath was nearly drawn, he 
hastened to administer the long lost 
consolations of her religion, with earnest 
and affectionate zeal. When the 
solemn rite was ended, the lady, who 
had been supported in the arms of her 
kneeling confessor, sank back heavily 
to the earth, and the Franciscan for a 
moment thought that the last struggle 
was over ; but perceiving shortly after 
that her hand moved, as if to claim his 
attention, he bent down, and holding his 
head near her face, caught some imper- 
fect request connected with a benedic- 
tion on her child, whose name was the 
last word that the ill-fated lady uttered. 

Bending over the lifeless clay, brother 
Virgil long knelt, forgetful of all but the 
absorbing presence of calamity and re- 
signation greater than his own, “ Alas!” 
he cried, “ why should I murmur at the 
pains and Se enen with which 
it has pleased Heaven to try me, when 
this daughter of affliction, without better 
aid or counsel than the feeble exhorta- 
tions of a sinner like myself, has turned 
her grief into rejoicing, and gained the 
victory over death ? Surely my mis- 
sion has not been unavailing, when one 
soul, at least, by my ministration, is 
soaring through the gates of paradise. 
Glory to God and the blessed Francis ! 
I repine no longer at aught that I have 
suffered ; and yet the flesh is weak to 
bear these pains and bruises—but, out 
upon thee Fergall Mac Naughtan! dost 
thou complain of wounds and bruises, 
yet seek to share the joy of Him who 
died upon the tree ?” 

“ Benedicite, brother, whom. shrive 
you ?” suddenly demanded some one 
coming up behind him ; and the Fran- 
ciscan, raising his head, beheld with 
astonishment that he was addressed by 
an ecclesiastic. The new comer was 
attended by several men at arms, one 
of whom bore a torch, by the light of 
which the monk recognised a well- 
known dignitary of the church. 

“ Deus vobiscum, Domine reverendis- 
sime,” said brother Virgil, rising pain- 
fully to his feet, “ your Lordship has 
found me in a time of great danger and 
tribulation.” 

“ Glory to the blessed Comgall of 
Bangor,” cried the stranger, who, al. 
though panting and spent for preatp 
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for he was advanced in years, and 
of unusual corpulency, had cordially 
embraced the monk the moment he 
recognised him. “ Itis Virgil, the 
son of Naughtan, the Minorite bro- 
ther, whom we all deemed murdered 
of the pagan!—tell us, brother, how 
thou hast escaped ; the heathen held 
thee to ransom, I conclude, else had 
we never rescued thee, as we have done 
this day.—Oh! holy Comgall, it hath 
been a fearful, but a glorious day for 
the church !—we have scattered the 
heathen before us, even as Joshua 
smote the Amorite from Gilgal to 
Beth-horon !” 

Brother Virgil shuddered ; but he 
had no need to make further reply, for 
the abbott’s attention was arrested by 
the torch-bearer, a rough man-at-arms, 
who stooping down to look at the dead 
body, let his torch drop in sudden 
amazement, and drew back, exclaiming, 
“ By the bells of Bangor itis my Lady 
Mary risen from the grave!” 

No sooner did the abbot hear the 
words than he snatched up the nearly 
extinguished torch, and cast a hurried 
glance at the dead lady’s features ; ut- 
tering a deep exclamation, he laid his 
hand upon the shoulder of the man who 
had recognised her first, and imposing 
silence by a significant look on him, as 
well as on brother Virgil, he com- 
mandeil the rest of the guard to with- 
draw, “ and tell Sir Alan,” he cried, “ to 
hold his hand, and hasten hither, for 
that I have something weighty and 
urgent to impart to him. Friar,” he 
then said, in a lower voice, turning to 
the minorite, “ how is this ?—we heard 
that she was dead of fever last autumn.” 

“ Last autumn,” muttered the man- 
at-arms, “ the report with us, my lord, 
has been that the Lady Mary was 
drowned by mischance in the pool 
dhu, this time nine years.” 

“ Stephen,” said the abbot, in a re- 
proving, yet conciliatory tone,” events 
sometimes occur in noble families which 
make many reports necessary that 
might otherwise be well dispensed with. 
Whatever thou mayest see or hear to- 
night, it is for the honor of thy lord and 
his house that thou confine it to thine 
own bosom, and, Stephen Chamber- 


layne, it may also be for the good of 


thine own soul, to mark well and obey 
my injunctions, as it assuredly will be 
at the peril both of soul and body that 
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thou infringest on the least of my com- 
mands in this matter.” 

“I never failed the Seneschal, my 
lord,” replied the soldier, “ whenever 
his honor or his safety was concerned ; 
but, by my hand, if I had thought that 
my young lady was among them to- 
night I would have struck no stroke 
against Clan Gilmore in your lordship’s 
quarrel.” 

“ The quarrel is not more mine than 
thy lord’s, sirrah,” replied the Abbot ; 
“and what, though it were?—it is a 
work acceptable to God, at all times, to 
root out the pagan; and it would be 
thy duty, as the vassal of thy master, 
who is the vassal of the church, to aid 
in that blessed and pious service, no 
matter though thine own father were 
leaguing with the infidel! I tell thee, 
sirrah, we deemed her dead long since: 
we had certain tidings that she perished 
in the pestilence which overtook her 
accursed kindred last autumn in the 
woods. Be discreet, Stephen Cham- 
berlayne, there must be no scandal to 
a noble family through thy impru- 
dence.” 

“ God help us, God help us! it is a 
strange world to live in!” was the old 
man’s only reply. 

“ A strange and a sinful world,” said 
the abbot, “and full of unnatural wick- 
edness and lewdness. She fled from her 
home among friends and Christians to 
be the paramour of a wandering and 
sacrilegious pagan. Why should her 
people proclaim her shame and apos- 
tacy? lL hold the deceit they practised, 
when they would rather have the 
world believe her dead than dis- 
honoured, to have been both prudent 
and praiseworthy.” 

Brother Virgil felt his indignation 
rise at hearing the luckless lady’s me- 
mory so defamed, but he knew he 
could not altogether justify her, and he 
was conscious of the difficulty of even 
palliating her conduct without entering 
on a full relation of all he knew: but 
while he stood still undetermined whe- 
ther to speak out or wait a fitter oppor- 
tunity, the guard who had been dis- 
patched to summon the man most inte- 
rested in his disclosures, announced Sir 
Alan Mac Seneschal’s approach, and 
the abbot, signing to the man-at-arms 
to cover the body with his cloak, turned 
to meet the terrible chieftain. 

Black Alan descended into the hol- 
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low, attended by torchbearers. “ What 
would you, abbot ¢” he shouted as_ e 
came down, his armour flashing in the 
red light, and his voice hoarse with rage 
and impatience. 

“ Thy counsel, my son, on a matter 
which concerns thee nearly,” replied 
the abbot. 

“It had need, by Saint Columb,” 
cried the fiery warrior, “ for I have left 
my people at a time when [ can ill be 
spared: the powers of hell are on the 
villain’s side !—we are repulsed !—the 
pagan dog has escaped me, and if we 
cannot force the gap before an hour 
we may give up the pursuit—what is 
the matter in hand, then, quick, my 
lord.” 

The abbot motioned to those around 
to withdraw, and, when left alone with 
Sir Alan, the man-at-arms, and Brother 
Virgil, he addressed the chief :—* We 
have been deceived, my son, in the 
tidings that came to us last autumn 
regarding thy unhappy sister.” 

“ Statf of St. Patrick, abbot, remem- 
ber these are private matters!” ex- 
claimed the chief, reddening to the eyes 
to find his family’s dishonor mentioned 
in the presence of his vassal. 

“ They are known to both,” said the 
abbot, indicating the involuntary con- 
fidants by a significant glance, while 
Alan, comprehending him at once, but 
uncertain what was to be done, regarded 
the Franciscan aud his companion with 
looks of ominous suspicion. “ They 
are both aware of the misfortunes of 
thy house, my son,” replied the abbot, 
“ but we can trust implicitly in their 
good faith. I told thee we were de- 
ceived in the report of the unhappy 
woman’s death.” 

“ I care not,” replied Alan, hoarsely, 
“ 1 have no part in her, she is no sister 
of mine,” but he turned pale as he 
spoke, and his startled eye with suffi- 
cient eagerness asked the question which 
his tongue refused to give utterance to. 

“TI grieve to say it, my son,” said 
the abbot, “she haz found a more vio- 
lent death than we hoped had been 
vouchsafed to her,”—his eyes as he 
spoke rested on the dark bundle at his 
feet. The dreadful truth seemed to 
flash at once on the mind of Black 
Alan ; without a word he pushed the 
Franciscan aside, and making one stride 
towards the body, grasped the skirt of 
the mantle and drew it back, but he 
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stayed his hand almost as soon as he 
stretched it forth; tle sight of his 
sister, face to face, was what he had 
been little prepared for; the pale fea- 
tures, as they emerged from their cover- 
ing in all the rigid calmness of death, 
were not to be confronted without emo- 
tion even by his stern and revengeful 
spirit. He stood pale as ashes with 
staring eyeballs, and distended nostrils, 
the cloak still clutched in his rash hand, 
and his body bent forward as if spell- 
bound; while those around, subdued 
by the vehemence of his astonishment, 
kept a dead silence. At length, draw- 
ing a hard breath and letting the cloak 
fall from his relaxed grasp, he turned 
aside exclaiming, in a voice half 
choked with emotion, “ Mother of 
God! I never thought that it would 
have come to this!” 

“It is a wretched fate for her 
indeed,” said the abbott; “ but what 
better fate has ever yet attended apos- 
tacy and sacrilege ¢” 

“ Oh, my lord,” exclaimed the good 
Virgil, roused at length and full of 
zeulous indignation, “ her faults have 
scarce deserved such censure. If she 
strayed from the fold she came back to it 
before nightfall—if her lot was cast with 
the heathen, she knew not among whom 
she went till too late to return to her 
own kindred. Oh, my lord, thou who 
didst thyself wed her to that lawless 
man, forced though thou wert to the 
reluctant service, canst vouch to this 
noble gentleman, her brother, that she 
hath never stained his name by any 
reproach of concubinage! I who con- 
fessed, and on this very spot absolved 
her, can testify, betore Christendom, 
that, whatever may have been the 
crimes and impious practices of her 
husband and his people, she died as 
she had lived, a penitent and faithful 
daughter of the church. The waters of 
baptism wherewith, at her most earnest 
instance, her only child hath been this 
day made a citizen of Christ's heavenly 
kingdom, are scarce yet dry upon these 
hands, stained though they now be 
with the blood of her most cruel mur- 
der. Oh! my lord, and thou, Sir Alan 
Savage, ye little thought, when bear- 
ing fire and sword into the retreat of 
those whilome God-forsaken men, that 
ye were robbing the church of many 
hearty penitents, already eager, even 
through my own pvor ministration, to 
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escape from the bondage of Satan, and 
to embrace the gospel in sincerity and 
truth—ye little deemed, when imbruing 
the sword in the blood of babes and 
women, that your victims had been 
startled from the baptismal font where 
but another hour of security, and their 
precious souls might have been saved 
from that perdition into which your 
hands this night have plunged them 
eternally! Behold this unhappy lady 
who lies before you: ten years of shame 
and sorrow she Sens borne as the punish- 
ment of one how’s fatal folly ; for ten 
years she has sought, with unavail- 
ing efforts, to instruct and civilize her 
barbarous kindred, teaching mercy 
to men on whom ye have shown no 
mercy, tenderly ministering to the 
wants of men whom ye have made 
desolate, grieving over the wickedness 
of those whom she could not restrain, 
and meekly enduring the wrongs and 
contumely of those whom she could 
not appeal to.” 

Exhausted with fatigue and excite- 
ment, the good monk could say no 
more: carried on by an honest impulse 
he had far overtopped the bounds which 
discretion would have set to his speech 
on any ordinary occasion, and his te- 
merity called down a corresponding 
denunciation from the affronted abbot. 
“ Presumptuous priest,” exclaimed that 
angry dignitary, so soon as surprise 
and confusion would permit him to 
avail himself of the pause in Brother 
Virgil’s invective, “ dost thou set thy- 
self up to judge between the church 
and her sacrilegious enemies ?— What! 
are impious and infidel outlaws to plun- 
der our houses, pillage and burn our 
churches, and put unoffending servants 
of the saints to cruel and ignominious 
deaths upon God’s very altar with im- 
punity? Are the avengers of wasted 
abbey lands, of convents and cathedrals 
levelled with the ground, of innumer- 
able families of monks and nuns dis- 

ersed and driven forth upon the world, 
to hold back their hands from the 
punishment commanded of God to be 
inflicted on his enemies, because a dis- 
affected, and, I fear me much, heretical 
friar hath profaned the mysteries of his 
religion by proclaiming them in their 
brutish ears ? What! is the arch rebel 
both to church and king, the excom- 
municated and bloodstained heathen, 
Hugh Mac Gillmore, to escape the 


wrath of an offended Heaven because 
his wretched paramour—” 

“ Hold, abbot!” cried Black Alan, 
who had stood with a countenance 
changing like the varying hues of a 
thundercloud as he listened to the 
passionate appeal of the Franciscan, 
“ hold there!” he exclaimed, suddenly 
and sternly, “ what was it, Minorite, 
you said of this lady having been 
wedded to Mac Gillmore ?” 

“TI said,” replied Brother Virgil, 
“and I call upon this proud church- 
man to vouch for what J state, that 
Mac Gillmore forced the Abbot of Ban- 
gor to perform a marriage between him 
and this luckless lady in the woods that 
very night she left her father’s castle with 
him; and I say further, and the abbot 
knows it well, that that was either a 
true marriage, or that he who celebrated 
it is forsworn—” 

“I was forced to both,” exclaimed 
the abbot, reddening with anger and 
confusion, “ I was forced to both, and 
neither oath nor marriage can be 
binding.” 

“ What oath? what marriage ? why 
have I not been told of this before ?” 
demanded Black Alan, impetuously 
striding towards his astonished ally. 

“ I was forced, I say,” exclaimed the 
abbot, “ 1 was forced at the sword’s 
point to celebrate a marriage, and to 
swear that it was binding. Wherefore 
should I proclaim the indignity they 
had put upon me ?” 

“ Villain!” cried Black Alan, burst- 
ing into a paroxysm of rage, “ how hast 
thou dared to defame my father’s 
daughter ?” and so great was his trans- 
pe of indignation that he would have 
aid violent hands upon the terrified 
churchman but for the intervention of 
the Franciscan and the man-at-arms. 

“ Oh, noble sir,” cried Brother Virgil, 
“respect his sacred office! remember 
that the persons of God’s ministers are 
inviolable ; he doubtless believed that 
a ceremony so celebrated was void, 
else he would surely have informed 
thee of it.” 

“No, by the light of heaven,” ex- 
claimed Savage, “ I well know now why 
he kept that marriage a secret from 
me? You dreaded the loss of my gal- 
loglass and stout men-at-arms, priest,” 
he cried, turning fiercely on the abbot ; 
“ you feared unless I was stimulated 
by shame as well as injury that.we 
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would no longer fight the battles of 
your cowardly brotherhood as we have 
done, till father and brother and sister 
have fallen sacrifices to your sordid 
ends! Ho, Stephen Chamberlayne, 
sound the retreat to Clan Savage, both 
Galloglass and Kern: let the church 
fight her own battles ; I have no quar- 
rel with any man of Kinel Gillmore, 
save one, and I will choose my own 
time and place to keep the vow I am 
under in that regard. Sound the re- 
treat, I say : let the churls pursue Clan 
Gilmore into Massareen and Kilultagh 
if they list. As for me, by Heaven, my 
brain is on fire with the unfounded 
thoughts of dishonour that have haunted 
me for years! And you—you, churl of 
a churchman, you, villain priest, you 
are the man that urged me on!” 

“ Art thou mad, Sir Alan? art thou 
possessed of devils? hast no fear of 
God before thy eyes?” ejaculated the 
abbot, drawing back in ill-concealed 
trepidation, step by step, as his furious 
accuser advanced upon him, a stride 
nearer at every indignant sentence. 
But brother Virgil, alarmed by the 
menacing aspect of the knight, again 
threw himself between, and besought 
the abbot to leave them. “I go,” 
cried the enraged ecclesiastic; “I go, 
Sir Alan Savage; but by cross and 
bell I swear I will make thee rue these 
insults, if there be thunders in the 
storehouse of the church! And thou 
friar, it will go hard with me if I un- 
frock thee not ere long for this night’s 
insolence !” 

“Go!” cried Alan, scornfully; “go, 
my Lord Abbot of Bangor! but,” he 
added, in a voice of thunder, “by Sun 
and Wind J swear that if you practise 
any mummery against me , 

“Oh, sir, do not blaspheme!” ex- 
claimed the shocked Franciscan. 

“ What care I?” replied Black Alan, 
recklessly. “Were he the priest of 
Crom himself, I would not be duped 
by him !” 

“ Of Crom ?” repeated brother Virgil. 
“ Thou wouldst not say that the priest 
of a pagan idol hath any right to 
reverence ?” 

“No; nor the false priest of any 
God !” replied Black Alan. 

“There is no God but one,” said 
Virgil, solemnly ; “and he hath said, 
Thou shalt have no other gods but 
me.” 





“ Be it so, be it so,” cried the chief, 
impatiently; “these are your con- 
cerns; my business is with mortals.” 
So saying, he turned and walked back 
towards the corpse. He stood looking 
fixedly at the dead body for some time, 
then said, “ Let her have Christian bu- 
rial. She was the first lady of her house 
that ever bore reproach; and now— 
to think that it has been undeserved” 
—he stopped short, and it was evident 
that remorse was rising at his heart. 

“My son,” said the good Virgil, 
eager to improve the opportunity of 
inculcating better feelings, “thou didst 
doubtless play a cruel part by her; but 
thou wast deceived, and knewest not 
thine own injustice ; so that perchance, 
with due repentance, thou mayest still 
be absolved of Heaven, as I can truly 
bear witness thou hast been already 
fully pardoned by thy wronged but 
gentle-hearted and most forgiving lady.” 

“ What? Did she say she forgave 
me?” asked Alan, in a voice of great 
surprise, but low and shaken. 

* With almost the last breath she 
drew she prayed to God to turn thy 
heart, and pardon thee, even as she 
had pardoned thee,” replied the monk. 

“Tf I could think that she was led 
astray”"—said Alan, struggling with in- 
creased emotion. 

“Surely she was deceived,” cried 
brother Virgil, eagerly improving his 
success. “ MacGillmore gained her love 
under another name. She knew not 
whom she went among until too late 
to return. I can vouch for it on mine 
own knowledge: the outlaw wooed 
her as one of the MacRory’s of Kil- 
warlin.” 

Natural affection had by this as- 
sumed full sway in the breast of the 
repentant chieftain. “ Mary!” he ex- 
claimed, in dreadful agitation, stoopin 
to take the dead woman by the hand; 
“Mary, my sister, we have wronged 
you foully and unnaturally’—but the 
words were scarcely pronounced, when 
he started back with a countenance of 
unutterable horror and dismay; for, in 
withdrawing the mantle, he had bared 
her breast, where the fatal weapon was 
still planted, and the feathered extre- 
mity of the arrow protruding from the 
wound at once arrested his eye with 
some horrible token of despair. 

“Oh Jesu! what new calamity have 
we here?” exclaimed the monk, ap- 
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pealing to Stephen Chamberlayne, who 
at the moment came running up, in 
sudden alarm. The man-at-arms cast 
one glance of inquiry at his master, 
and one blank look of dismay on the 
corpse; then smote his thighs with his 
hands, and burst into incoherent excla- 
mations of horror and coimmiseration. 
But the chief, seizing him by the arm, 
with the gripe of a maniac, gasped— 
“ Stephen !—who—who tonight, be- 
sides myself, shot with my Flemish cross- 
bow ?—answer !—speak !—King of the 
Elements! did any else shoot with it ?” 
“God forgive us !—none—none— 
none !” cried the terrified retainer. 
Black Alan’s countenance ftom the 
paleness of death grew livid with 
despair. “Then I am the most ac- 
cursed man that lives!” he exclaimed : 
“T have murdered my own sister, who 
ought never to have had unkindness at 
my hands! After this I need never 
look upon the light of heaven! My 
doom is fixed: I am a_ wanderer 
henceforth. Let house and land fall 
to the portion of the wolves!— 
let kith and kin go to beggary and 
perdition! - Hell has risen up against 
me, and the powers of hell pursue me 
evermore!” With these dreadful words 
upon his lips, he rushed into the dark- 
ness, holding his clenched hands be- 
fore his head; and ere the astonished 
monk or his companion could follow 
with their torch, was out of sight. 
“Stop him, stop him !” shouted bro- 
ther Virgil, at the top of his voice; 
“stop him! he hath gone mad!” but, 
spent and bruised, and scarce able to 
sustain his own weight, he was soon 
fain to give up so hopeless an attempt, 
and leave to Stephen Chamberlayne to 
continue the pursuit alone. But Stephen 
was a man advanced in years, urged 
only by duty and attachment; while 
Black Alan, young and vigorous, swept 
down the dark declivity like an arrow 
from his own fatal bow, winged by 
despair and madness. Many of the 
troops, alarmed by the cries of the 
man-at-arms already hopeless of over- 
taking the maniac chieftain, rushed 
down the hill, thinking that a new 
attack was there approaching; but be- 
fore the foremost oF them had reached 
half-way to the burning woods, Alan 
had plunged through or into the flames, 
no man knew which; and the Clan 
Savage suddenly found themselves in 
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the clouds of night, hard by their 
enemy, without a leader, and in doubt 
whether they might not be again in 
action before an hour. All was con- 
sternation, hurry, and tumult. The of- 
fended abbot had drawn off his force 
of church vassals, and had taken up a 
separate position. The person next 
in command, not understanding the 
cause of Black Alan’s sudden disap- 
pearance, hesitated to take any decisive 
step, lest the chief should return and 
countermand it. Brother Virgil, ex- 
hausted, wearied, sick at heart, could 
scarce drag his bruised limbs after him 
to the ground where the army thus 
deserted were awaiting the result of 
Stephen Chamberlayne’s search. On 
arriving he found himself assailed by 
innumerable questions, guesses, and so- 
licitations, as to the reasons of the 
chief’s extraordinary conduct: but, 
discreetly shunning any explanation 
which might excite the clansmen’s sus- 
picions of whom they had been fighting 
against, the good monk confined him- 
self to a general statement that there 
had been a private misunderstanding 
between Sir Alan and the abbot, and 
that the assault upon Clan Gillmore, 
in consequence, would not be renewed. 
Soon after, Stephen Chamberlayne re- 
turned, without having procured either 
trace or tidings of the wretched man; 
and it was generally resolved to with- 
draw their force to a safer position on 
the hill below, where, if not joined by 
their chieftain by the next morning, 
they should proceed homeward without 
further delay. Brother Virgil was 
charitably borne by his new associates 
to their temporary encampment, where, 
having his slight wound dressed, he got 
himself wrapped in a soldier's cloak; 
and, in spite of pain, anxiety, and dan- 
ger, slept on the bare earth till sunrise. 
Morning brought no tidings of the 
chief. The abbot moved his force be- 
fore daybreak; and the Clan Savage, 
after waiting in vain till near noon, 
proceeded, with heavy hearts, to fol- 
low in their track. By the assistance of 
Stephen Chamberlayne, the good Fran- 
ciscan procured the body of the lady 
to be privately conveyed from the 
field; and he himself, not being able to 
mount his mule, (for the quiet animal 
was found next morning grazing on 
the field of battle,) was carried on a 
hand litter in the same procession. 
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Comparatively little curiosity was ex- 
cited us to who the lady might be, 
among men occupied with conjectures 
of so much more immediate interest to 
themselves, Stephen Chamberlayne, a 
discreet and faithful retainer, kept his 
own counsel, out of regard to the 
honour of his master’s house; the ab- 
bot cared not to revive the question 
of his share in the poor lady's misfor- 
tunes; and brother Virgil, simply 
stating it to be the body of a woman 
of the Clan Gillmore, whom he had 
converted to Christianity during his 
imprisonment, satisfied any inquiry that 
was made by those about him. Stephen, 
too, was now a man of good account in 
the chieftain’s household, and had suffi- 
cient influence to obtain the permission 
of his new captain to escort the monk 
to Carrickfergus with a separate band, 
while the main body of his people 
continued their journey across the 
Fords into their own country. 

It may well be supposed that brother 
Virgil’s reappearance was a source of 
much joy, and of infinite wonder 
among the fraternity. But the 
cenobites of St. Francis were in a 
condition ill-fitted for the reception of 
their recovered brother. A few of the 
cells, and one or two of the cloister 
arches had, it is true, been already 
cleared of their encumbering rubbish, 
but the main portion of the building 
was one ruin. The sight of his 
cherished home so desolated caused a 
considerable revulsion in the mind of 
the Franciscan: he found it difficult, 
when contemplating the works of 
MacGillmore’s hands, to think of him 
with that perfect charity which had 
influenced him towards the outlaw, 
while these unfavourable memorials 
were still at a distance. Accordingly, 
while narrating to the astonished 
brotherhood his adventures of the last 
two days, brother Virgil rather sup- 
pressed than exaggerated his anxiety 
for the welfare of those who had given 
his community so little cause for good 
will towards them. The lady’s rescue 
from paganism, and the baptism of the 
boy were hailed with pious approbation 
on all hands, and the corpse of the 
convert was interred with solemn 
ceremony in the vaults of the chapel, 
but neither the temper of those around 
him, nor his own feelings at the time, 
permitted brother Virgil, when record- 
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ing the heathenish ignorance of the 
Muintir Gillmore at large, to broach 
those further schemes for their con- 
version which had engaged his mind 
so strongly before he thus came to 
experience the effects of their barba- 
rity on his own hearth. Still, it would 
be great injustice not to admit that, 
while the excellent man was open to 
every impulse of benevolence when 
acting by himself, his duty to his order 
obliged him in great measure to identify 
himself with the feelings of the brother- 
hood whilst among them. A certain 
consciousness of discipline restrained 
him too from the over free indulgence 
of his own bent; the atmosphere of 
the priory was uncongenial to adven- 
ture. He might have gone forth 
freely on any pilgrimage of peril from 
the mouth of the outlaw’s cave ; but it 
was a far different exploit to cross the 
threshold of his own monastery ona 
mission unauthorized by his prior. 
Thus it was that the man, who, when 
thrown on his own resources, had shewn 
himself equal to all the demands of 
most aie and arduous circumstances ; 
and who, on his own honest impulse, 


had acted in every emergency with: 


the fearless and unhesitating zeal of a 
Christian champion, sunk back, without 
a struggle, on his return to monastic 
discipline, into his original quietude, 
and, perhaps it might be called, timidity 
of ¢haracter. His dreams of ambition 
gave place to a placid and meditative 
contentment ; his daring zeal was suc- 
ceeded by a tender, compassionate 
anxiety; denunciation now never burst 
from his lips ; he had no longer need 
even for the severity of bold rebuke ; 
day by day he settled down insensibly 
into his former character, until, when 
the priory of Saint Francis was in some 
measure restored, about the middle of 
the ensuing winter, the lately zealousand 
apostolic Virgil Mac Naughtan could 
scarce have been distinguished from 
the quiet rider of the mule who hesi- 
tated to turn aside from his path at the 
cry of distress, six months before. 
Meanwhile Clan Savage was ruled 
by another lord. Black Alan had 
been never heard of after the night of 
his mysterious disappearance. The 
general belief was that he had perished 
in endeavouring to cross the burning 
woods, a little to one side of the true 
breach by which his army had entered. 
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The kindred, unacquainted with the 
nature of his dispute with the abbot, 
did not long remain at variance with 
their powerful neighbour, and, on more 
than one occasion since Alan’s sup- 
posed death, they had aided the church 
vassals of Bangor in scouring the 
woods about their common frontier. 
But the Muintir Gillmore for a time 
appeared to have abandoned their con- 
fines: that wandering race had fallen 
back upon the central deserts of Kilul- 
tagh, where they sojourned during the 
autumn, undisturbed, although the 
report went that they were rapidly 
rs of hardship and privation. 
owards Christmas, it would appear 
that hunger had forced them out of 
their retreat, for accounts of depre- 
dations along the valley of the Lagan 
became more and more frequent as that 
inclement season approached. But the 
plunderers were few in number, and 
the outrages stealthy and unimportant 
compared with the former descents of 
the clan. Numerous expeditions were, 
however, undertaken to clear the woods 
of the returning nuisance, for the 
remnant of the once terrible Muintir 
Gillmore was now, alas, little more. The 
abbot, whose brother’s bawn had been 
broken in one of these petty incur- 
sions, once more took the field, and 
at the head of some of his own people, 
aided by a party of the clan Savage, 
drove the main body of the famished 
wretches, scarce thirty in number, back 
to theirinhospitable retreat, while a few, 
among whom it was reported was Mac- 
Gillmore himself, now quite recovered 
from his wounds, being separated from 
their friends, had been constrained to fly 
in an opposite direction, and were now 
supposed to be lurking in the woods 
behind Carnmoney and the Knockagh, 
whither a detachment of the hostile 
force was already gone in pursuit. 

In this posture stood affairs on 
Christmas day. The morning devotions 
were over in the chapel of Saint 
Francis ; and brother Virgil stood 
conversing with another friar beside 
the reconstructed altar. “ Our repairs 
go on prosperously,” observed his 
companion, louking up at the fresh 
timbered roof, and round the newly 
whitened walls : “if we had but a new 
oriel one could scarce trace any vestige 
of the heathen.” 

“A glazed window is, indeed, our 
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chief want now,” said brother Virgil : 
“ So large a space open to the weather 
makes the chapel miserably cold ;’ but 
I hear that Sir John Bisset, of Glenarm, 
has promised to restore the whole 
window, in consideration of our prior’s 
good will in the matter of his divorce. 
If he make it equal to the former one, 
it will be a magnificent and costly gift. 
Holy and blessed Francis! how deso- 
late and bare we would have been left 
by our calamity, but for the piety of 
that noble family !” 

“ Ay, brother,” replied his com- 
panion, “ours was a visitation and a 
judgment, indeed !—door and window, 
joist and rafter, pulpit and altar, all 
ruined and consumed! but, blessed be 
God! we are rising from our ashes, as 
our prior indeed aptly figured it after 
yesterday’s refection, even as that 
Arabian bird called pheenix, which is 
averred to spring forth in renewed 
youth and beauty from its own funeral 
pyre. But, as to the munificent 
intention of Sir John Bisset, I would 
counsel the brotherhood to make their 
request to him that he would have the 
window constructed as at Armagh, with 
stancheons and mouldings of stone 
work ; for thou mayest remember, 
Virgil, that it was the iron of the old 
oriel which caused its destruction; 
and I would have nothing to tempt 
the cupidity of violent men in this new 
one.” 

“Thou art right, brother,” replied 
Virgil: “I have sometimes myself 
been half tempted to wish that 
such a metal as iron had never been 
known ; but, when I see the useful 
works produced by men employing it 
in a peaceful and lawful manner, I 
forget my abhorrence of its other uses ; 
and truly, if men had not steel where- 
with to fulfil the evil desires of their 
hearts, they would fall on one another 
with weapons of some other kind— 
clubs or stones, or swords of brass, 
such as that wretched pagan Mac- 
Gillmore, attempted my own life withal. 
Ah! had he been but satisfied with a 
brazen dagger it would have been well 
both for him and for his people! but 
he must needs turn the iron of church 
windows to his unholy uses, and see if 
the vengeance of God hath not pursued 
him from the day, of that sacrilege 
down to the present hour!” 

“ True itis,” said his companion, “crime 
22 
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such as his never fuiled to work its own 
punishment in the end—but listen: I 
think I hear some tumult in the high 
street.” 

“It is only the noise of the town’s 
people assembling for the evening 
service at the high cross ;” replied 
brother Virgil—but, after listening a 
moment, he altered his opinion. 
“ Nay, there is surely something amiss, 
as thou sayest, brother,” he cried ; 
“let us go down and see what the 
matter is.” 

The monks had scarce crossed the 
threshold of their chapel, when they 
perceived two men and a boy running 
towards them at desperate speed, pur- 
sued by a tumultuous body of soldiery 
and townsmen. “Stop them, stop 
them, or the villains will take sanc- 
tuary!” was the cry, while stones, 
arrows and missiles of all sorts were 
showered after and around them ; but 
the fugitives, looking neither to the 
right nor left held straight for the 
gates of the priory, now lying open at 
searce a bowshot ahead. The men 
were savage and gaunt-looking, their 

air hanging matted over their brows, 
and their stark and bony limbs scarce 
covered by ragged garments. One 
ran halting, as if he had lately been 
lame, and by his side, and holding 
him by the hand, the boy apparently 


exhausted by his flight came half 


running, half pulled along.—Alas, for 
the changes of fortune! It was Hugh 
Mac Gillmore, with Harry Oge and 
Owen Grumagh, coming to take 
shelter in the very sanctuary they had 
spoiled—the monk knew the three at 
a glance, and it seemed as if the recog- 
nition was mutual, for aray of hope 
lighted up the countenance of the 
outlaw the moment he saw him ; and, 
lifting the boy in his arms, he ran 
for a while with fresh vigour; but his 
pursuers crowding after with shouts 
and imprecations, called to shut the 
priory gates and bar the fugitives out: 
“ Now, God forbid that I should ever 
shut the gates of mercy!” exclaimed 
the compassionate Franciscan, throwing 
wide the chapel doors, and extending 
his arms to receive the foremost 
fugitive. 

“ Shut the door monk, you know not 
what you do!” exclaimed a dozen 
voices ; “it is the pagan Mac Gillmore! 
it is the heathen church robber !” 
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“Shut them out !—shut them out!” 
exclaimed the good monk’s companion 
when he heard the dreaded name; 
“they are coming to burn and plunder 
us again. Ho, brethren, fly! the 
pagan are at your doors! Fire, fire] 
St. Francis to the rescue!” and he 
strove to close the doors ; but Virgil 
repelled him with a determined hand— 
the excitement of present emergency, 
which had before developed his pecu- 
liar character, again awakened all his 
slumbering energies—he was aguin the 
fearless and independent advocate of 
charity, prepared to act on the impulse 
of his own benevolence, no matter 
what might be the consequence. 

“ Fie! brother, fie!” he cried in 
tones of vehement reproach, holding 
back the folding leaves of the door as 
the other, in haste and _ trepidation, 
sought to push them together ;—“ Fie, 
fie! wouldst thou refuse sanctuary to 
a repentant sinner ?—Run, Mac Gill- 
more !—son of Rory, make haste !— 
this way, this way—holy and blessed 
Francis, they are overtaken! Ah, 
they are beset!—they are down!— 
no, no—they have burst through 
again—here, here!—ye sons of 
affliction, blessed be God, ve are safe 
at last!” he exclaimed, as the pant- 
ing and exhausted fugitives dashed 
past him and staggered up the aisle, 
The pursuers followed furiously on to 
the threshold of the chapel, but they 
were chiefly townsmen, and dare not 
cross the scared barrier. “ Back, 
back! would ye violate God’s holy 
sanctuary ?” cried the monk, as they 
pressed forward to the very verge of 
the privileged ground, with drawn 
weapons and frantic exclamations of 
rage and disappointment. The towns 
men, awed by his rebuke, fell back 
apace, but the Savages, who were now 
crowding up the main street in pursuit, 
were not to be deterred by his most 
vehement denunciations. “ He never 
spared either priest or sanctuary,” they 
shouted, “ and neither priest nor 
sanctuary shall save him now !—in, 
in! sons of the Seneschal—drag him 
down, though he be holding by the 
very rails of the altar! drag him down, 
we say, and we will cut his throat upon 
the steps!” On hearing this, brother 
Virgil, in serious alarm, closed the 
door, and it was well he did so, for 
its bars had hardly fallen into their 
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laces when a rush was made against it 
that made both posts and staples shake 

in. But the door was of thick oak 
and firmly withstood the shock. 
“ Ye are late, ye sacrilegious dogs !” 
cried the monk, with a smile of sterner 
satisfaction than had ever crossed his 
countenance beforeas he turned to assure 
the fugitives of their safety. Owen Gru- 
magh had laid himself down at full length 
on the floor, panting like a dog after the 
chase, his reeking weapon still grasped 
in his hand. Mac Gillmore had ad- 
vanced to the altar, and sat with one 
arm round his boy upon the steps. 
He had cast his sword away, and his 
right hand rested motionless upon the 
ground. He seemed even more spent 
than his prostrate retainer, reclining 
hisback against the altar, and labouring 
convulsively at every breath he drew : 
the boy lay with his head on his father’s 
bosom, sobbing and trembling. “ Thou 
art safe, Mac Gillmore,” said the good 
Virgil; “ even here thou art not 
beyond God’s mercy ; though thou of 
all men hast the least right to claim 
sanctuary at that altar.” 

Mac Gillmore attempted no reply: 
he was too much exhausted to 
speak; but he raised his hand and 

inted to the altar overhead. A 
bandle wrapped in rags lay on it: 
brother Virgil untied the knots, and 
perceived with joyful surprise that it 
contained the restored spoils of the 
priory : the salvers and chalices and 
the relics of Saint Francis, in their 
little oaken box, were all there, safe 
and sound. ,“* Mac Gillmore,” exclaimed 
the delighted monk, “this is an 
offering which will stand thy soul ina 
good stead yet, if thou hast but 
brought a contrite heart to lay along 
with it upon God’s altar.” 

“ I have brought a better offering,” 
gasped the outlaw ; “here, friar,” giving 
thealmost unconscious boy into the good 
man’s arms, “take him ; he isinnocent and 
undefiled—it was his mother’s wish— 
let him be one of your order—and, Harry 
Dhas, when you are a priest, oh, pray for 
your people and for your wicked father!” 

wen Grumagh raised his head 
reproachfully from the flags : “ you 
would not make a gilly of the tierna 
oge, Mac Gillmore?” he said in hoarse 
and broken accents. 

“It is a servant of God I would have 
my son to be, Owen,” replied the outlaw. 
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“ His dfather never owned a 
master,” muttered the faint savage, 
as his head sunk again upon the stones, 

Meanwhile, the tumult without was 
increasing. The clan Savage, rendered 
more furious by resistance, surrounded 
all the chapel, trying at door and 
window for an entrance ; but the door 
stood unshaken, and the narrow slits 
which lighted the side aisles, would 
not admit a man’s body. Brother 
Virgil stood to listen : he heard them 
consulting in the porch : what they 
said he could not distinctly understand 
in the confusion of so many voices ; 
but one word fell upon his ear with 
terrible import. “My God!—the 
open oriel !” he exclaimed ; “they are 
crying for ladders to come in through 
the open window.” 

The outlaw groaned. 

“ Ay, well mayest thou groan,” cried 
the monk ; “if thou hadst not turned the 
bars of that window to weapons of de- 
struction, thy blood would notreddenthe 
weapons of thy enemies this day. Oh, 
God, 7 this is thy judgment : surely 
thy hand ath been manifest through- 
out !” ‘ 

The outlaw cast one glance at the 
open window overhead : the top of a 
ladder was seen at the same moment 
rising above the sill: he made no 
effort to escape, only exclaimd, “Oh, 
save my child!” and _ stretched 
his hands in supplication to the 
monk. The Franciscan bore the now 
reluctant boy to a side door; the 
outlaw followed them with his eyes till 
they were out of sight; then sunk 
back with a sigh of relief, and gave 
himself up quietly to his fate. But 
Owen Grumagh seeing their assailants 
thronging through the window, scram- 
bled once more to his feet, and tottered 
forward to resist their ingress ; but as 
he rose the floor was seen covered 
with a pool of blood where he had 
lain, and, before he could reach the 
altar, his strength failed him, and he 
fell, never to rise again: the Savages 
leaped down unresisted, and, when 
brother Virgil, after leaving the boy in 
a place of security, returned, accom- 
panied by other monks to prevent 
their violation of the sanctuary, he 
found the doors thrown open, and the 
aisle crowded with men-at-arms wait- 
ing only for some one more hardy 
than the rest to drag their victim from 
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his seat upon the altar steps, before 
they should commence the butchery. 
Mac Gillmore regarded his executioners 
with a glassy eye; he was fast 
escaping from their vengeance, and 
neither moved nor spoke. “ Drag 
him down !—of what are ye afraid ?” 
shouted those near the door. 

“Send an arrow through him!” ex- 
claimed some, standing closer to their 
victim, yet hesitating themselves to use 
the sword. 

“Ye have broken sanctuary now, 
and ye can do no worse,” exhorted 
others, but still no man was found willing 
to lay hands upon him in that place. 
And now the monks, casting themselves 
between, with crucifixes in their hands, 
and imprecating dreadful punishments 
upon those who should persevere in 
the sacrilege, drove them half-way back 
to the door. At the same moment a 
horseman galloping up leaped from the 
saddle and rushed among them, ex- 
claiming, “ Shame, shame! ye are no 
better than the pagan ye pursue :”— 
pushing some aside as he spoke, and 
beating others back with the flat of his 
sword. It was Stephen Chamberlayne, 
now captain of the Clan Savage Gallo- 
glass, and his authority was exercised 
with full effect. The reluctant soldiery 
gradually withdrew from the chapel, 
but crowded round the door, still burn- 
ing for revenge, and crying that they 
only waited till their enemy should be 
given forth by the proper authority. 

“Let us take him forth, then,” said 
one of the brethren, who had only con- 
tended for the inviolability of his altar 
froin the assaults of laymen ; “give him 
into their hands, and let them do execu- 
tion on him at the high cross: he is a 
felon whom the church cannot pardon.” 

“ Nay,” exclaimed brother Virgil; 
“thou knowest not what he hath done 
to atone to us for his crimes: wait till 
the tumult is appeased, and let us hear 
what can be said in mitigation of his 
punishment.” 

“ Give him a fair trial ;” said Stephen 
Chamberlayne ; “God khows he has 
had strong provocation at all our hands.” 

« Let us not act with unseemly preci- 
pitation,” said another of the brethren; 
“ whatever we determine must not ap- 
pear to be done through terror of this 
ungodly and base rout at our doors.” 
This last opinion seemed to bear the 
greatest weight, and the brethren were 
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about to close the doors and proceed 
to further consultation, when a new tu- 
mult among the crowd attracted all 
their attention. Some one was ap- 
proaching, who, no one could guess, but 
the multitude made way in a panic, 
opening a lane in front of the advancing 
person and closing in behind him with 
cries of astonishment and eager expec- 
tation. “ Way, way!’ they shouted, 
and a voice of terrible intonation thun- 
dered overtheir clamour, “* Way forme!” 
—The tumult approached nearer and 
nearer ; the dreadful voice was heard 
again ; the crowd opened, as if before a 
spectre, and Black Alan Savage, wild 
from the woods and caves, rushed with 
the speed of a maniac, as his flashing 
eyes proclaimed him, into the chapel. 

“Tam sworn by Sun and Wind!” he 
exclaimed, dashing monk and man-at- 
arms out of his way, and striding for- 
ward to the altar. Mac Gillmore, 
raising his head, regarded him with 
a glance of mixed amazement and 
defiance ; and it seemed as if he had 
altered his design of waiting death 
without resistance, for he half rose to 
his feet, and made a grasp at his weapon, 
but the dagger of Black Alan was twice 
plunged in his breast before he could 
make any effort at defence, and he sank 
back and expired upon the altar, a 
frightful sacrifice to the retributive jus- 
tice of Heaven. 

The moment the deed was done, 
Black Alan turned and fled. None 
cared to stop him, for he still held the 
bloody weapon in his hand, and threat- 
ened death to any one who might op- 
pose him. He took his course towards 
the mountain of Slieve-a-true, aud, so 
great was his speed, that neither horse 
nor man could at that time trace him 
farther. It was said that he was often 
afterwards seen about the rocks and 
caverns of Benmadigan, nay, that the 
upper cave in which he had once been 
imprisoned by Mac Gillmore was his 
usual habitation ; but his strength and 
ferocity had made him an object of ter- 
ror, and no one ventured to dog his 
steps for any length of time. Some 
also who were present that day in Car- 
rickfergus declared that the weapon 
with which he had perpetrated the 
horrid deed was one of the rude pike 
heads found in the lower cave which 
Mac Gillmore’s people had used as 
their smithy ; and, as these were known 
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to have been made from the bars of the 
fatal oriel, the report excited. many a 
shudder among those who heard the 
history of the original sacrilege. It 
needed but one other deed of blood to 
fill up the measure of calamity which 
had been dealt out to that ill-fated dis- 
trict : the abbot of Bangor was found 
murdered in his own cloisters, about a 
month after the death of Mac Gillmore ; 
whether by one of the survivors of the 
outlawed clan, or by Black Alan, is un- 
certain : but the general belief was, that 
he had perished by the hands of the latter. 

Brother Virgil had now but to fulfil 
the injunctions of the dying chieftain. 
Harry Oge was taken under his pro- 
tection and tutelage : the boy, with a 
natural fondness for gentle pursuits, 
soon became the darling of the frater- 
nity: his piety and benevolence made 
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Tue author of the new Paradise Re- 
gained, having been much censured by 
his religious friends for dedicating his 
book to a nobleman of reputed hetero- 
dox opinions, on being made aware of 


What! Bloxham, a sound 


Epigram by the Rev. Mark Blozham. 
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him equally beloved by the people ; and 
when he had been some time in orders, 
he was enabled to procure a plenary 
pardon for such of his wandering kin- 
dred as still remained without the pale 
of the church. The remnant of the 
Muintir Gillmore came in with ready 
submission and acquiescence in what- 
ever was required by their missionary 
chieftain, and brother Virgil had the 
satisfaction at last of assisting at the 
baptism of as many of his old catechu- 
mens as remained. 


“I think I may stop here ;” said 
Turlough ; “ only adding that the name 
of Stephen Chamberlayne appears as 
Seneschal of Ards in a patent roll of 
the next reign, and that Harry Oge, 
having assumed the name of Junius, 
lived to be prior of his order.” 


MARK BLOXHAM, 


the latter circumstance, of which he was 
quite ignorant till after the publication 
of his book, has made the amende ho- 
norable in the following epigram : 


divine, inscribe his book 


To Brougham, a Deist or Socinian known! 
Why think it strange our bard such hero took 
When he to Milton had the gauntlet thrown? 


To out-do him, the bard to 


Brougham was civil ; 


Remember Milton’s hero was. the devil. 


This is a funny little epigram, and if 
it be written by the Rev. Mark Blox- 
ham, as we are credibly informed it 
was, it will gain him more credit than 
his Paradise Regained. Our readers 
are perhaps aware that the Reverend 
Gentleman has offered the completion 


M. B. 


of Paradise Regained, as the price 
of a living to any one who will sell 
him one on the terms. 
N.B. To constitute simony there 
must be a valuable consideration. 
A. 
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AN EVENING IN THE BAY OF NAPLES, 


“ Naples! thou heart of men which ever pantest 
Naked beneath the lidless eye of heaven; 
Elysian City, whieh to ealm enchantest 
The mutinous air and sea: they round thee even 
As sleep round love are driven. 
Metropolis of a ruined Paradise, 
Long lost, late won, and yet but half regained,""—Shelley. 


i. 


Down Ischia’s steep the sun has set, 
And left the stainless blue of heaven 
Flushed with the sultry glory yet 
His sinking beams have given, 
As richly o’er the trembling sea 
Lingers still the light of day. 
How rich the light, how pure the hue 
That spreads o’er yon fair sky, 
No heart may dream, no tongue may tell 
But their’s whose fate ’t has been to dwell 
Beneath the ever-glorious blue 
Of sunlit Italy. 
And now, as comes his latest ray 
Dancing o’er the smiling sea, 
Hark, from the distant minaret pealing, 
To mark the hallowed hour of pray’r, 
The mellowed chime of bells comes stealing 
Soft o’er the stirless air, 
Making such clear unearthly melody 
Athwart the growing shades of even, 
That mortal ears may take it well to be 
The tongues of angels chanting down from heaven 
Midway to man’s abode, 
To hear the songs of praise that rise 
From countless lips into the skies 
Hailing the stainless Bride of God.* 


II. 


Down Ischia’s side has sunk the sun, 
And Capri’s vine-clothed isle 
Flings o’er the sea its shadow dun, 
Lengthening o’er many a mile 
To Castel Mare’s sheltered strand, 
As though, to join the rock and shore, 
*Twere strewn by spirits’ unseen hand 
A shadowy causeway o’er ; 
While ever through the roseate sky, 
That looks like northern morning's breaking, 
Bright as a young babe’s cheek when waking, 
The sulphury smoke mounts taperingly 


* The moment of sunset is appointed, in Roman Catholic countries, for the evening 
service to the Virgin, and the “ Ave Maria,” as it is called, is proclaimed by 
the peals that ring out from all the church bells, which produce a strikingly fine 
effect. This custom has given rise to a very sweet episode of Byron. (Don 
Juan, canto 3, stanza 102.) 

















An Evening in the Bay of Naples. 


From Vesuvio’s cratered cone, 
Whose azure brow 
Is tranquil now 
As he sleeps on his lava throne. 
God! ’tis a solemn and thoughtful sight 
To look on that murderer’s sleep, 
As his head is bright in the fading light 
When the sun is on the deep : 


His black thick breath, in sulphureous wreath, 


Puffs in the still clear air, 


Forced by the sobs when his hot heart throbs 


As he heaves in his restless lair. 
Bared to the bone are his ribs of stone, 
Stript by his own heart’s fire ; 

Round his feet are piled the ruins wild 
That he wrought in his wakeful ire. 


Ill. 


Down Ischia’s side the sun has set, 
And now the purple tints of even, 
Along the far horizon met, 
Steal mellow o’er the gloaming heav’n, 
Bathing in their dulcet light, 
Sant’ Eremo’s castled height, 
Blending with the shadows deep 
Of Buttress strong, and tow’r, and keep, 
A hue so soft and hoar, 
That Time’s all wasting hand appears 
To sanctify the pile he sears 
With many a deep rent o’er. 
And high into the dreamy air, 
From the terraced city fair 
That sinks to meet the ocean’s bounds, 
Rise, in ever thronging sounds, 
Laughter wild, and faint cries telling 
Of restless life within her dwelling. 
And softly o’er the silent sea 
Falls the plash of some lone oar, 
Wafted in faint melody 
To the gently curving shore, 
Whose peopled edge is flaring bright 
With many a moving, flashing light 
Streaming through the sombre air, 
As if the baffled daylight there 
Were struggling still with night— 
And all along the world on high 
The fadeless stars are hung, 
From Zenith to the boundary, 
Where azure sea meets azure sky 
In thronging myriads flung ; 
You scarce can tell if yon faint light, 
That burns with trembling beam 
Upon the distant verge of night, 
Floats on the sky or stream. 
And well that ocean, still and blue, 
Might cheat the charmed eye 
To deem, outspread beneath its view, 
Some wondrous nether sky, 
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For many a snowy sail unfurled, 
As ’twere in mimicry 
Of clouds within the skyey world, 
Floats o’er the slumbering sea— 
And many a star-like light is seen 
Along its breast to rove, 
That burns as fair and bright, I ween, 
As those in heaven above ; 
For the fisherman’s flinging his net in the sea, 
And joyously singing his barcarole free— 
And the sea-star that lights the ocean dark 
Is kindled in his lonely bark ; 
And these are the strains that steal along, 
Faintly floating to the shore, 
Waking many a deathless song 
Of the bards of the days of yore. 


LY, 


And who are they that sing these strains, 
That erst Torquato sung ? 
A race of slaves in all, save chains 
Not yet around them flung. 
Degenerate children of the brave, 
The virtuous, and the free, 
Too feeble now their land to save, 
Too vicious and too cowardly 
For that best boon to mortals given, 
The heritage of God in heaven— 


The boon of Liberty! 
7 






If, as ye boast yourselves, ye be 
Sprung from that mighty sire,* 

\ Jove’s noblest earth-born progeny, 

Who triumphed o’er the tyranny 
Of Juno’s vengeful ire— 

Where is the all-sustaining soul— 
The strength, the God-like energy 

That sunk not ‘neath the stern control 
Of heaven’s unjust decree ? 

Does not one smouldering spark remain, 
Of him whose infant clasp 

The full-flushed serpent’s heart could strain 
Within his strangling grasp ? 

Or yet has cankering sloth and years 

And foreign threats and coward fears 
So worn ye to decay 

Ye cannot crush the snakes that climb 

| Around ye in your manhood’s prime 
To sap your lives away, 

Till men believe your lineage high 

A jest in bitter mockery 

To show you, to all nations’ scorn, 

In utter feebleness forlorn. 








* The Campanian cities are said to have been originally colonized by the descend- 
ants of Hercules. 
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VI. 
Sweet clime! where all that Nature gave 
With bounteous hand and free, 
Mountain and valley, isle and cave, 
Still smile unchanging] 
In all the fuir and lovely ee 
That first awoke Italia’s muse.* 
The wanderer—who has left his home 
In a far, chill northern land, 
Amid the classic scenes to roam, 
Sweet Naples, near thy strand— 
He blesses thee with fervent pray’r 
As his footsteps linger o’er, 
In the balmy evening air, 
Thy ever-beauteous shore. 
When winding up the caverned side 
Of that fair verdant hill 
That looks upon the outspread tide 
So ebbless and so still, 
He views so sweet a scene around 
That men have named it holy ground, 
Where Sorrow’s voice is charmed to rest, 
And all who gaze perforce are blest.+ 
Or straying through the leafy bow’rs 
Where the broken sunshine pours 
Its light upon the gushing vine, 
He pauses o’er the spot divine 
Where Maro chose his shaded rest 
Mid scenes he loved and sung the best. 
He blesses thee, when on the deep, 
At the hour that daylight dies, 
He sees the golden sunset steep 
In crimson light thy cloudless skies 
Thy hills, thy countless leaves and isles 
Glowing in the day-god’s smiles. 
May thy sons awake from sleep, 
Like the smouldering fire that dwells 
Harmless long within the deep 
Of Vesuvio’s sulphury cells— 
May the hour of their awaking, 
O’er the world in glory breaking, 
Flashing fierce in angry pride, 
Sweep with hot resistless tide 
O’er the locust tribes that dare, 
Tampering with thy sleeping strength, 
Settle on thy bosom fair 
As if their puny might at length 
Could strangle thus the throes of ire 
That throb within thy heart of fire. 


Naples, September 25th, 1835. lora. 


* Sorrento, on the bay of Naples, was the birth-place of Torquato Tasso. 

* Pasilipo or Pausiilipo is said to have acquired its name from the words 
(wxaveis eno Avans) “ pausis tes lupes,” rest from sorrow, on account of the beauty 
of its situation and view. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF UNNOTICED INSANITY. 


To the feeling and reflecting there 
cannot be a subject of more profound 
interest than insanity. The man of 
quickest sensibility and of the most 
elevated and concentrated intellect 
will frequently be compelled to reflect 
how near he may in possibility stand 
to its blighted and fearful verge. He 
will most fully and sensibly appreciate 
the whole extent of the most fatal inci- 
dent within the compass of mortal ap- 
prehension; the living separation from 
the pursuits of life‘and the sympathies 
of kind; the morbid fears and haunting 
phantoms of the brain; the embittering 
passions; the perverted perceptions 
and reasonings, and the moral death. 
These consequences which we here 
enumerate as attendant upon the milder 
forms of this dreadful disease render it 
superfluous to dwell upon the more 
revolting but not more truly afflicting 
forms which retain no trace of humanity 
but a frightful outward semblance. 

Of late years insanity has become 
the subject of much humane and en- 
lightened consideration. Its treatment 
is become more rational and humane, 
and a merciful limit has been placed 
to the legal construction of lunacy. 
The saner capabilities of the person 
thus unhappily visited are allowed for, 
and no one is now liable to be on the 
slightest foundation deprived of any 
legal or natural privilege consistent 
with his own welfare and the safety of 
others. 

The physiologist and the metaphy- 
sical inquirer have also not been idle, 
nor have their labours been altogether 
fruitless. The first has, from a large 
induction of well-considered cases, as- 
certained all that is likely to be known 
of the forms and indications of this 
disease, and arrived at the probable 
inference as to its organic nature: while 
the precise description of organic dis- 
order, or the precise organ affected, 
remains to exert the industry and per- 
severance of future inquirers. 

With more ingenuity, but far less 
success, the metaphysical student, pro- 
secuting his researches, sometimes in 
conjunction with the former, some- 
times apart, has traced to a considerable 
extent the moral and intellectual cha- 
racters of insanity, while he is still to 


be regarded as comparatively unsuc- 
cessful in his attempts to reach to any 
precise knowledge of its intellectual 
principle. 

The hallucinations of delirium and 
the dim phantoms of dreaming have 
been traced into an affinity with the 
phenomena of mental aberration by 
many writers upon this latter subject. 
They are all, it is not to be denied, 
reducible to some mode of organic af- 
fection, of which mind is the part 
affected of our compound nature. All, 
too, present many similar indications 
and results. They are, nevertheless, 

erfectly distinct, and in their principal 
indications wholly different. That a 
class of affections, the operation of which 
is probably confined to one small organ, 
should not only exhibit many common 
characters, but even in some of their 
various forms closely approximate, or 
even become identical, may be quite 
consistent with this position. And we 
do not deny that if of these any one is 
more open to experimental investiga- 
tion than the rest, the kindred tribe 
of affections may (within due limits) be 
legitimately concluded upon from the 
facts thus derived. But we suspect that 
merely theoretical inquirers are often 
misdirected by the light of this inge- 
nious analogy; and, if we may use the 
phrase, we think that the morals and 
metaphysics of insanity might be both 
more successfully and usefully explored 
in a different direction. The connexion 
between the mind and its diseased 
operations might (one should suppose) 
be more successfully traced in those 
cases in which the ordinary operations 
of the intellect are still discernible in 
combination with derangement, than 
where it can scarcely be said to exist 
in its natural condition. Nothing, in- 
deed, can apparently be more remotely 
different from each other than many of 
these disorders to which the term in- 
sanity is applied. The ferocious ma- 
niac, whose looks and actions, as well 
as utterances, are below the level of 
the wild beast—the moping idiot, at 
whose foul resemblance humanity shud- 
ders—how broadly are they separated, 
in every feature, from the refined and 
exquisitely subtle mono-maniac whose 
intellect is manifested on every topic, 
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with more than natural activity and in- 
telligence, while he is affected by some 
apparently slight error upon one sub- 
ject. On this slight error depend re- 
sults, curious, melancholy, and most im- 
portant, under whatever aspect they 
are viewed: not because they are the 
workings of disease; but because they 
are the results of sane intellect go- 
verned and guided by diseased intel- 
lect.* 

Of such casesthe common indication 
is, preeminently acute perception of 
all that passes, mingled with and inter- 
preted according to some perverted per- 
ception : with this is often combined the 
most subtle, and exactest logic, deducing 
rigidly the most fallacious and revolting 
conclusions, from the most nonsensical 
assumptions. Such persons we have 
frequently conversed with on almost 
every topic within the range of or- 
dinary information; and always had 
occasion to admire the prompt in- 
telligence and sound judgment which 
mostly accompanied their opinions— 
so long as the one dark thought could 
be kept in abeyance. So remarkable, 
indeed, are the intellectual qualifica- 
tions, thus dwelling as it were on the 
borders of insanity, that we have known 
one instance of very aggravated mono- 
mania, the subject of which was the 
adviser to whom most of his friends 
and neighbours resorted for counsel in 
all matters of difficulty and delicacy; 
and this even long after the influence 
of a single error had so perverted his 
views, that in all things relative to his 
own coficerns he was nearly childish. 
Such is the class of cases to which we 
are desirous to call attention, and this 
not for the sake of any new light we 
can expect -to add to professional 
knowledge or opinion, but because 
we think that the phenomena of which 
we shall speak have not heen suffi- 
ciently observed, and are in some re- 
spects important. 
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When we undertake to comment upon 
the moral and social effects of insanity, 
it will be understood that the objects 
of our notice must be chiefly found be- 
yond the ordinary scope of professional 
experience. And although correct 
reasoning requires that the slightest 
modification of disease must be stated 
as such, yet we shall be best understood 
by considering these effects as reduci- 
ble to a place among the ordinary 
moral and social causes of which the 
operation is or might be similar. That 
peculiar effect to which we have ap- 
plied the term social, has indeed no 
essential connection with its cause ; as 
it is the influence which the aberrations 
of one may be sometimes observed to 
have on others. The moral may si- 
milarly be traced to processes, which, 
however originated, yet lie strictly 
within the natural and saner workings 
of the mind. 

It is also of some importance to 
premise, that the application of the 
term, insanity, would be disputed in 
most of the particular instances which 
fall within our notice; as they are out- 
side the limit of legal, or even, for the 
most part, of medical cognizance. But 
the actual phenomena of nature are not 
limited by those arbitrary distinctions, 
which are best understood as contain- 
ing rules of application ; and as fixing 
those lines of demarcation which are 
required to govern the uncertainty of 
human knowledge. 

There is nothing more important to 
the friends of one affected with, or liable 
to this disease, than to be distinctly ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of its 
treacherous growth and progress, which, 
in many cases, baffle all observation, 
until it is past the power of all reme- 
dial means. In many instances, neither 
the mental or bodily symptoms are 
such as even remotely to suggest the 
melancholy truth. The slight disorders 
of the stomach and bowels, which so 


* On a subject so deeply interesting and so little understood, it is impossible to 
resist the temptations of a theory. Neither is it easy to find distinct language quite 
free from the adulteration of some professional system. Opinion is so closely related 
to language, that we cannot use the latter without being involved in the assumptions 
which it seems to convey, unless by having recourse to the cautious definitions and 
circumlocutions of a formal treatise. In a summary sketch like the present, we can 
only throw ourself upon the charities of liberal construction. Our remarks are inde- 
pendent of any creed; and we only notice certain opinions to show that they do not 


(necessarily) lessen the truth of our own. 
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often accompany the earlier stages of 
mental derangementare such as to be re- 
ferable to many causes, but mostly too 
slight to be thought worthy of medical 
assistance. Should it, however, be 
resorted to, there is seldom anything to 
guide the attention of the physician to 
the fact. The indications of mental 
derangement having been not recognised 
as such, are omitted both by the pa- 
tient and his friends ; and the physician 
has nothing before him but a very com- 
mon dyspeptic case, for which, as it is 
but symptomatic of concealed disorder, 
he prescribes with little, and that not 
permanent, success. Even when these 
symptoms have assumed a more decided 
character, it seldom occurs to resort to 
medical aid. The resources of domes- 
tic quackery still appear to be sufficient 
for the commonest and least fearful of 
human ailments ; and the hypochon- 
driacal symptoms, though more decided- 
ly perceptible, are not yet referred 
to their true character. In this stage 
also, by a very common perversion, 
the state of mental depression, and the 
constant recurrence of complaint, are 
explained into what is called hippish- 
ness, and appealed to as a kind of proof, 
that there is no disease—thus finding 
a treacherous security in the most ag- 
gravated proofs of danger. 

A very similar, but much more se- 
rious, error takes place with respect to 
the moral and intellectual changes, 
which are seldom slow in making their 
appearance, with more or less intensity, 
and produce consequences which, while 
they destroy the happiness of their 
victim, extend on every side around 
him, aad but too often cloud the peace 
of families with suspicions and resent- 
ments, of which they de not often dis- 
cover the source, until the evil is done. 

This last is one of those prominent, 
but little noticed, phenomena, to call 
attention to which is the main object 
of this notice of the subject. We have, 
in the course of our own experience, 
had the opportunity of witnessing the 
curious, but most melancholy and fatal 
process, by which the utter ruin of the 
happiness and union of whole families, 
as well as of the principal person, 
has been the consequence of an ig- 
norance of causes and a misconstruction 
of effects, which to those who judged 
more justly, wore the appearance of 
infatuation. Such cases cannot, from 
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their nature, and from the feelings, and 
even reputations they involve, be 
dragged into the full daylight of public 
discussion ; we cannot dissect the 
living, even though they may be insen- 
sible to the knife ; nor can we even have 
the benefit of accurately stating an 
anonymous case, because the facts of 
such cases are, in their nature, too 
special to escape personal application. 
What seems indeed to be a strange 
phenomenon of insanity is, the wonder- 
ful uniformity of the illusions to which 
it gives birth. It seems to be unac- 
countable that two persons in quite 
different stations, and having no inter- 
course with each other should agree in 
entertaining fancies, founded altogether 
upon the accidents of society, or upon 
the seemingly accidental errors of theo- 
retical reasoning. Of such a nature is, 
for instance, the fancy of being haunted 
by a ventriloquist, or of being poisoned 
in food. Yet such is not merely a 
common case, but, we have some reason 
to believe, among the most common 
class of cases. 

That class of cases to which we shall 
now give our entire attention, is by 
far the most usual in life; yet least 
studied by the sichaleil ; as it 
must, for the most part, appear in a 
more aggravated form to arrive within 
their peculiar province of observation. 
We shall content ourselves with popu- 
larly describing it as a state of morbid 
suspicion, which mostly begins with 
suspecting individuals, and ends with 
suspecting mankind. The importance 
as well as the difficulty of thi8 case is 
owing to the fact of its similarity, both 
in its mode of exhibition and operation, 
as well as moral results, to the common 
conduct of sane persons. He who 
imagines that he is made of glass, 
or that his head is put on the wrong 
way, stands at once separated, by a 
broad and well-marked line, from sanity. 
But it is different with respect to 
the person who imagines his nearest 
friends, or the servants of his house, to 
be in some way leagued in enmity 
against him ;—the thing is not impos- 
sible, and he has reasons, which, if they 
were not the result of illusion, might 
be founded in fact, and are still proba- 
ble. His error, and particularly his 
first error, is mostly quite natural ; he 
lights upon some object of suspicion 
such as to afford very specious grounds ; 
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he assumes that his next heir desires 
his death—and is probably right ; but 
the cause of this suspicion is disease, 
and the grounds are false ; still they 
are aber grounds, and hypochondriac 
suspicion converts them into observed 
facts. Every one is aware of this ten- 
dency of the suspicious mind, even in 
the absence of disease. The soundest 
minded man will seldom long entertain 
an error, in which his feelings are in 
any way concerned, without soon find- 
ing abundant reasons to confirm the 
notion. The slightest fact is enough 
when interpreted by prepossession. 
Thus, a suspicion engendered by in- 
sanity will, besides the diseased per- 
ception, be fomented and increased in 
its action, by the natural process : anda 
thousand minute observations of words, 
looks, and actions, partly distorted, and 
partly, or wholly, misinterpreted, will 
quickly afford grounds sufficient for the 
scrutiny of such reasoning as the sub- 
ject himself can apply, or his friends 
offer. These errors, when questioned 
in confidential intercourse, he can main- 
tain by facts, which no one can under- 
take to deny, and by reasons which are 
perfectly consequent upon these facts ; 
so that more or less, his friends are de- 
ceived, and taking his facts upon his 
unimpeachable veracity, acquiesce in his 
reasons, and adopt his conclusions. So 
far, we assume two facts : that the in- 
sane person is in the first stage of in- 
tellectual aberration, and that he is 
surrounded only by persons who are 
not aware of the nature of insanity. 

The first ordinary indications of this 
ease, though various as to particulars— 
because they are mostly colored and 
formed out of the peculiar profession 
and habits of the individual—are yet 
easily represented by a case, to which 
all the rest will be found to bear the 
strictest relation of class. 

An eminent watchmaker was ob- 
served by his near relations to fall into 
a sullen, reserved, and brooding habit ; 
his anxiety about his trade perceptibly 
diminished, and he took very much to 
solitary walks in the suburbs of D 
He had a cousin, to whom he had 
always been much attached. This 
person, at the instance of his wife, en- 
deavoured to discover the occasion of 
his seeming dejection, and sought an 
opportunity of confidential talk with 
his relation. The other seemed gladly 


to avail himself of an opportunity to 
unburthen his mind; and presently 
informed him that another well-known 
person in his own trade was anxious 
to supplant him with his customers, 
and employed persons for this pur- 
pose to malign his character. Of 
this he was in the first instance con- 
vinced by the hostility of his looks 
and manner on several late occasions ; 
that he had watched also his inter- 
course with many eminent persons, 
whose watches he had himself made : 
these had also betrayed that they 
were set against him, by the strange- 
ness of their manner and by the ques- 
tions they asked him in his own shop. 
Against all this, little could be replied; 
for he stated a variety of minute facts, 
which, as he stated them, gave the 
strongest color to his story. His cou- 
sin was completely imposed upon, and 
by confirming his story, led his wife 
and children also to believe him and to 
adopt his resentment. The first con- 
sequence of this was, that they all 
joined him in slandering and doing 
various ill offices to this supposed 
enemy. After a little time he was 
observed to become much more gloomy, 
reserved, and capricious in his fits of 
reserve ; and one day assured his 
cousin, that everywhere he went he 
was insulted by some one, and that 
there could no longer be the least 
doubt that he was to become the 
victim of some horrid conspiracy against 
his life. Every one stared at him, 
he said, as if he were a monster; and 
he could hear some muttering frightful 
hints as they passed. His cousin, who 
was a simple person, and quite unac- 
quainted with insanity, still had sense 
enough to perceive that there was 
much in these stories not easily ac- 
counted for, and hinted that he thought 
so. The other frankly acknowledged 
that it was unaccountable to himself, 
but that the evidence of his eyes and 
ears was not to be set aside. He could 
scarcely believe that he, or any one, 
without having committed some dread- 
ful crime, could thus become the object 
of universal execration and espionage. 
He added that he had sure reason to 
know that some of his most intimate 
friends were concerned in it; as this 
alone could account for the certainty 
and rapidity with which all his motions 
became known to the public; nor 
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could he conceive why none of his 
family took any step in his defence, 
unless they were, for some iniquitous 
reason, become accessory to the plot. 
He then told, as facts, some occur- 
rences which strongly heightened this 
suspicion ; and although they were 
quite inconsistent with the known 
characters and habits of the persons 
concerned, they were yet so speciously 
and circumstantially told, that the 
cousin, knowing his character for ve- 
racity, could not deny or explain them 
away. 

The next stage of this malady took 
lace elsewhere. One morning early 
Re was missing at the breakfast-table ; 
but a note was left for his mother, say- 
ing that he was obliged to travel upon 
commercial business, and could not 
return for some weeks. The next ac- 
count was a visit from a very low per- 
son, who had attended him for some 
time in his walks, to say that he had 
a letter desiring him immediately to 
have his entire stock of watches sold 
off at the highest bidding, and to remit 
the amount to himself. Upon the 
annoyance and suffering of his wife, 
children, and mother, it forms no part 
of our intent to speak: that they were 
very great may be well conceived. 

ome of his relations were living in 

the city of B. To these he went, 
and made his hapless story known with 
great fulness of detail, mentioning new 
particulars, which he had concealed 
from his own family at D——. They 
were shocked to learn that his mother 
and wife had joined in a plot with his 
cousin to take away his life by a slow 
poison ; and that they had circulated 
reports of his conduct and character 
for the purpose of preventing the re- 
sentiment of the town. They whis- 
ered about that he was a monster, and 
ad contrived to produce a general 
abhorrence against him. All this was 
so avouched by strong facts, that it 
was impossible to doubt his account ; 
and he was immediately joined in 
measures of an exceedingly cruel and 
vindictive nature against his own family 
at D . 

Some time further elapsed—and the 
same series of observations and com- 

laints which had taken place in 
D , began at B—— : but with such 
manifest exaggeration, as to cause 
suspicions of the truth. From telling 
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improbable incidents, he went on to 
incidents which were impossible. And 
after setting whole families by the ears 
together, he was discovered to be far 
gone in madness by all. 

This case is an accurate sketch of 
half a dozen which have taken place 
within our immediate observation, and 
probably of hundreds which exist— 
traceable only by the extensive mis- 
chief they Laws occasioned. The 
effects which we have loosely men- 
tioned are, indeed, but a small part of 
those which actually take place. Some 
of them we shall presently notice. 

These illusions, together with the 
moral influence they exert upon the 
mind, increase often with great rapidity. 
Their advances are, as in the above 
case, concealed by the spirit of distrust 
and reserve so often consequent upon 
insanity. The action of the intel- 
lectual faculties becomes more intense ; 
observation becomes morbidly acute, 
and suspicion distorts all that is heard 
or seen into assumed intents—the 
perceptions of sense become subject 
to the illusions of the mind—the cun- 
ning is quickened, and the power 
of specious misrepresentation grows 
almost irresistible. There mostly too 
appears an increased intelligence 
upon such general subjects as are 
within the usual scope of the obser- 
vation or knowledge. The conduct of 
acquaintances and neighbours is dis- 
cussed with so much clearness and 
plausibility, and everything that pre- 
sents itself to the mind, so well under- 
stood, that there is much added 
difficulty in suspecting a disease, the 
nature of which is commonly, but 
erroneously, supposed at variance with 
all this. ence, when the turn of the 
insane person’s mind is misanthropic, 
another cause of mischief arises. We 
can recollect, in ofie unhappy case 
which came within our notice, eight 
or ten persons, who were the acquaint- 
ances ofan hypochondriac—each firmly 
persuaded that all the rest were the 
greatest scoundrels breathing. Until 
the course of circumstances and the 
accidental comparison of notes, unde- 
ceived one or two of them entirely, 
and the rest partially, and but partially, 
for it requires more than ordinary 
attention to disentangle a web of true 
and fictitious facts, such as the inge- 
nuity and the poisoned fancy of 
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madness will devise. The sane action 
of the mind is both quickened and 
interwoven with the diseased faculties, 
in such a manner as to increase all its 
illusions and render them consistent. 
Thus, when it happens that the mem- 
bers of a family become objects of 
insane suspicion to one of their number, 
and are in turn made the depositaries 
of the black revelations of a hypo- 
chondriac fancy—it can easily be 
understood how mutual suspicion may 
spring up, and so influence them to 
each other, that each becomes readier 
to believe ill of all the rest. Nor will 
it be sufficiently allowing for the 
ignorance of many, and the infirmity 
of nearly all, to affirm that the subse- 
quent discovery of the origin will be 
enough to remove all its consequences. 
It may be easily imagined by many of 
our readers, how ill feelings, sometimes 
aggravated by mutual offences, whether 
of word or deed, soon convert into 
substantial grounds of ill will, preju- 
dices founded upon the slightest causes 
or none. Such, independent of the 
present subject, is but too observably 
the common course of family feuds— 
in which a slight misinterpretation 
of a word or deed, blameless if not mis- 
understood, occasions years of bitter- 
ness. When once offended, there are 
many, (to speak moderately,) who will 
voluntarily look upon the darker side 
of everything—and even foster a mis- 
take in which an angry feeling is bound 
up: for it is the nature of most, to 
interpret from the feeling rather than 
by reason or cool reflection. 

We must now turn our attention to 
the moral influences of these illusions 
upon the person whom they possess. 

Let us now suppose a common case. 
A man of intellectual temperament 
and habits believes as in the watch- 
maker’s case, that his friends have 
engaged in an extensive conspiracy 
against him. This is the illusion ; it 
is combined most probably with other 
fancies as to sight, sound, and taste— 
which are partly the illusion of disease, 
partly moral and common to most ; 
for it is the nature of all illusion to 
pervert reason and observation. What 
will then be the probable effect of this 
compoundstate ofmind? The sane facul- 
ties cannot, we know, be so separated 
as not to be in some degree affected. 
The insane person will both reason 
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and act upon his prepossessions, on 
the principle that they are true. He 
will do evil offices, or refuse kind 
offices—he will avoid certain persons ; 
and as the circle extends, most persons 


and all persons, to the extent that 
circumstances and counteracting influ- 
ences or other causes permit. He will 
modify in the mean time his moral 
opinions of mankind, and (gradually) 
of moral obligation, to the facts he 
believes and the course he pursues, 
He will persuade himself that all men 
are selfish, unjust, and dishonest, and 
that they are leagued against him. He 
will next infer that he cannot be bound 
by any law of obligation to all or any. 
By degrees, (it takes time to alter 
habitual feelings,) he will reduce 
these principles to action, and become 
selfish—false—dishonest : while he 
also forms a code of.morals by which 
all this is perfectly justified in his own 
thoughts: and he will feel himself 
(perhaps, for there are differences) 
the best as well as the most hapless and 
persecuted of mankind. Few can be 
extensively acquainted with the world, 
without having met one case or more 
of this prevalent modification of hy- 
pochondria. 

The principal writers upon insanity 
seem to have recognized none of its 
secondary effects.. Partly, we ima- 
gine, because it might be considered 
contrary to the exact method of a pro- 
fessional treatise to discuss insanity 
otherwise than as a disease. The 
delicacy of entering upon details 
seeming to implicate opinions upon the 
moral character of individuals, might 
also have its just weight. But more, 
we suspect, is due to the prepossession 
of those theoretical opinions to which 
we have adverted. From the desire 
to regard insanity wholly as disease— 
from the analogies of delirium and 
dreaming, and from some known cases, 
it would appear to have been inferred 
that the whole effects, moral as well as 
intellectual, caused by insanity, are 
wholly resolvable into this disorder. 

Of the contrary, we have no doubt. 
In the cases chiefly within the scope of 
professional experience—it is very 
probable that the result of such a 
theory will mostly seem to be confirmed 
by the fact, that convalescence has put 
an end to all the perceptible conse- 
quences of disease, as completely as the 
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illusive phantasms of a dream or a 
fever are dispersed with the cause. 
We need not, however, dispute the 
theory, to establish a plain distinction ; 
this arises from the mere difference of 
the duration and intensity of the phe- 
nomena, together with the extent to 
which they possess the faculties. In 
some cases the mind is too violently 
disordered, to permit of the continu- 
ance of any of its saner processes ; 
in some the illusions are not such 
as can blend with sane notions, or be 
in any way referred to a place among 
the perceptions of health. Or, lastly, 
all hoes effects which we have desig- 
nated as secondary, being results 
of habit the disease may have been 
too transient to cause them. It can- 
not be strictly said that habitual effects 
are essentially inconsistent with any 
form of mental affection. Many 
persons will, indeed, recollect how 
often the mind has continued after 
awaking, in a state of feeling conse- 
quent upon the incidents of a dream. 
This, too, may be observed to depend 
on the nature of these incidents, being 
such as to affect the character of the 
individual, and to blend with his real 
prospects and circumstances. 

But, lastly, it is not necessary to 
make any supposition, as to the proha- 
bility of the moral effects of insanity, 
continuing to affect the disposition 
when the disease shall have been 
removed. For the case immediately 
under our consideration is of all others 
the most permanent—as it is the least 
separated from perfect sanity in its 
illusions, ; 

Nevertheless, we are compelled to 
regard it as essentially the most afflict- 
ing state to which a human mind can 
be reduced. Exempted from the 
necessity of any system, either of 
medical treatment or legal control— 
fully possessing all the faculties of 
reason ; competent to guide and govern 
in the affairs of life. But, affected by 
a slight hallucination, which, while it is 
itself governed, suppressed, and, in the 
course of some time, rendered practi- 
cally of no direct importance, by not 
being acted upon—yet by its moral in- 
fluences upon the heart, effecting in the 
end a wider and more fatal separation 
between the sufferer and his kind, than 
if he had -been struck with the most 
frantic condition of lunacy. 


To conceive rightly the true nature 
and progress of these effects, and to 
separate the sane from the insane part 
of the combined character, which is 
often sweepingly attributed by some to 
disease, by others, to natural dispo- 
sition—both erroneously and unjustly — 
it is only necessary to consider the 
illusion real, and then examine what 
upon such a supposition should be its 
effects upon an undiseased under- 
standing. Such, though much aggra- 
vated perhaps, will be its secondary 
effects upon the insane. Were this 
duly understood it might have the 
effect of disarming the cruelty which 
in some cases confounds the effects of 
disease with natural worthlessness, and 
the folly which sees an aggravated case 
of lunacy, where insanity is scarcely 
noticeable. Indeed, it is our own 
experience that in such cases—as life 
advances and the action of the vital 
powers diminishes, the actual disease 
is reduced to nothing, while its effects 
remain ; and this because they are 
either such as to perpetuate themselves, 
or because a determinate course of 
habit has confirmed them. And here 
we are led to notice the main principle 
of these secondary affections, which 
causes them in this particular class of 
insane persons, rather than in‘such as 
are more violently affected. Habits 
are contracted in the one and not in the 
other. It is not disease but nature, 
and therefore, in proportion as the 
mind is nearer to sanity, it is liable to 
be increased. 

It may be made a question to what 
extent such considerations can be avail- 
able for any practical purpose. If 
rightly understood, in the possession 
of good sense and sound discretion— 
they are of much importance. It is 
important that the slightest modifica- 
tion of insanity should be recognised 
as soon as may be; it is still more so, 
that its effects should be known and 
guarded against ; and this as well for 
the sake of the principal party, as all 
his friends and intimate connexions. 
Much may depend, in various ways to 
others, much to himself upon the way 
in which he is treated. Insanity, act- 
ing on the mind, is liable in its first ap- 
proaches to be modified, and mitigated 
or aggravated by all that affects the 
mind—the action is naturally affected 
by the reaction. Nor is it a slight 
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consideration, that in very many cases, 
medical persons (of ordinary intelli- 
gence at least) have little more to 
guide them than the most ordinary 
symptoms of a dyspeptic habit—unless 
by the aid of rightly directed observa- 
tion upon a variety of small indications 
which a knowledge of the person’s 
habits alone can supply. 

Insane persons are mostly conscious 
that their notions are not reconcilable 
to common experience ; and are ac- 
tuated by a jealous and sometimes 
highly vindictive apprehension, of their 
becoming the subject of remark or con- 
tradiction. For this reason they con- 
ceal their thoughts and become pecu- 
liarly reserved; while at the same 
time they are constantly letting fall 
mysterious hints easily understood 

The great test of the distinction be- 
tween insanity and what is called eccen- 
tricity is, that the former is a sudden 
change, the other a permanent habit ; 
we omit all consideration of the ques- 
tion as to their essential sameness or 
distinctness. In the particular class of 
cases which we are considering, there 
is, however, amore obvious distinction, 
as these illusions are almost uniformly 
resolvable into errors of sensation. 

When a person who has been of 
sound mind and reasonable habits 
becomes, without any apparent cause, 
estranged, brooding, solitary, and de- 
jected, slightly dyspeptic, and shortly 
after begins to account for it by inci- 
dents of an improbable, though still 
very possible kind, there are two ex- 
ceedingly important cautions to be 
observed: such indications are part of 
any case to be submitted to a oe 
cian ; and still more—nothing affirmed 
by the person thus affected, of any 
other person, that may in the least de- 
gree affect his character, is to be heeded. 

A question often arises—are such 
illusions to be contradicted or reasoned 
against, This we can only answer by 
stating, that there are two principles, 
which may serve to govern sound dis- 
cretion upon this point. First, irrita- 
tion should not be unnecessarily in- 
flicted ; and secondly, pernicious illu- 
sions, such as bear consequences dan- 
gerous to the insane person, or to 
others, must not be in any way con- 
firmed, It is very well known, that 
a mental illusion, when it is the re- 
sult of disease, is altogether indepen- 
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dent of the reason ; and they who are 
acquainted with it by experience, are 
well aware thut this is true to the ex- 
tent, that a person under the influence 
of mental illusions of this class, can be 
thoroughly convinced of the fallacy of 
the impression, while they are at the 
same time unable to resist it : it affects 
them like the testimony of the senses, 
and produces an instinctive belief which 
cannot be entirely superseded by any 
force of reason, for more than a mo- 
ment; the rational conviction passes, 
and the false impression continues. 
From this the inutility of reasoning is 
apparently to be inferred. This, how- 
ever, has its limits :—in the milder 
cases, and the earlier stages, the or- 
ganic affection is not confirmed or ex- 
tensive ; the effect of a strong moral 
and intellectual reaction may be pro- 
ductive of the best effects. The en- 
lightened physician is aware, that al- 
though the disease is ruled to be purely 
organic, in its proximate cause, yet its 
origin is often purely moral. Hence 
the advantage or evil of judicious or 
ignorant moral treatment. But there 
is a limit to be found in the other prin- 
ciple, that an illusion leading to evil 
results, is to be counteracted, resisted, 
urgently opposed, as the case may call 
for or admit. 

In cases of the kind of insanity under 
our immediate consideration, the ad- 
vantage of social intercourse is incalcu- 
lably great. An affection of this kind, 
like all moral affections of onr nature, 
can be much alleviated by confidential 
communication, when judiciously and 
kindly entertained. The rankling of 
an unexpressed bitterness is thus ex- 
pended by confessions ; and turned from 
their channels, by seasonable sugges- 
tions into milder courses. But above 
all, the most deplorable consequences 
are never truly reached, until a grow- 
ing dislike to his kind operatesto drive 
the victim of some embittering and cor- 
rupting illusion into solitary life. Then 
a change ut once begins, of the most 
truly lamentable kind. First, reason 
morbidly acute, changes side, and from 
being opposed to illusion, begins to 
support and even systematize it. All 
previous notions and experience ; all 
things seen, felt, heard, or understood, 
from this moment, become “ confirma- 
tions strong” interpreted to accord with 
illusions no longer resisted. Having 
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believed for a time, (as has been said,) 
against reason, the sufferer now believes 
according to a theory, as firmly evi- 
denced to his own mind as any of the 
conventional impressions of the social 
world. He winds his understanding in 
a web of sophistry, that nothing can 
henceforward break through; and pre- 
sently begins to act upon it with reso- 
lution and sagacity. Will not this, it 
may be asked, lead him into absurdi- 
ties so totally opposed to the laws of 
society, as to place him within their ju- 
risdiction. It is not a consequence. 
Assuming his illusion for a first prin- 
ciple, and taking a basis of realities, 
such as the whole sane portion of his 
observation presents, he will, with 
wonderful acuteness and sagacity, adapt 
his system to that of the world; so 
that he will be, in his own secluded 
walk, quite free from any collision with 
it. Such intercourse as his purpose 
may require, will be regulated by much 
more discretion, than he could have ex- 
erted at the earlier period of his disease. 
And why? he is now disciplined by 
his system—he no longer has two 
purposes, or two sets of feelings ut 
war within him—his human weakuesses 
and affections have been obliterated— 
and he considers those with whom he 
has to converse, as the instruments of 
his own purposes, or in some such 
class. We are, of course, for clear- 
ness, taking the extreme case. He is 
in this state, arrived at a stage of 
moral disorder, more melancholy than 
the worst example of intellectual annt- 
hilation, that the walls of Bethelem 
hospital ever enclosed. A_ totally 
hardened and corrupted heart, in which 
there lingers not a gleam of moral 
sympatliy, or of old affections—or care 
for, or confidence in mortal. A state 
the more fatal, because it is not—as 
seems to be the inference from the 
writings of medical men—an imme- 
diate consequence of disease ; but an 
effect of moral habits, and fallacious 
theories, which, however caused, are 
perfectly distinct, both in their growth 
and principle, from any case of in- 
sanity ; and strictly reducible into 
another class of cases, in which the 
same moral errors, and similar philo- 
sophic principles have produced nearly 
similar results. We say nearly, because 
an allowance is still to be made for the 
cooperation of insanity, 
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In truth, andit is a curious truth, the 
actual existence of theories, and of 
classes, who practically maintain theo- 
ries favourable to the state we have 
described, has the effect of main- 
taining, and partially concealing its 
true character. An insane person of 
this class—that is to say, possessing 
his rational faculties entire—can sel- 
dom go far without discovering a class 
of individuals, and a theory, such as to 
reconcile his general notions ; the per- 
sons he may shun, but their notions he 
will adopt. 

To obtain a true insight into the 
process we have described is easy. It 
is only to assume the truth of the il- 
lusive notion. By reasoning consequen- 
tially upon this, a set .of conclusions, 
and of moral impressions quite distinct 
from insanity, are to be arrived at. 
And the person knows little, indeed, of 
his mind, who is not aware, how these, 
if sincerely acted on, must gradually 
alter the whole compound of the man. 

The informed reader will probably 
recollect some curious cases, from 
which it would be inferred that all 
the varied consequences of even long 
continued instances of insanity have 
disappeared upon convalescence. And 
we can (stating this in its most diffi- 
cult form) easily suppose the change 
of the whole mental action to be so 
great, or even total, that a system of 
moral habits, acquired under the ope- 
ration of disease, may (however ex- 
plained as to their growth) pass like a 
dream, and leave the old system of 
habits to resume their unimpaired 
dominion, But this admission does 
not impair our statement ; which simply 
amounts to this, that in such cases of 
partial insanity, the mind, by rational 
consequences, and by its sane processes, 
attains a state of disorder which is not 
insanity. Such cases are very slight, 
so far as actual disease ; but they are, 
in every case to which our experience 
reaches, either permanent, or subject 
to a very peculiar modification, in 

which the illusion gradually and very 
slowly wears away with the physical 
powers, leaving the moral condition 
disordered and depraved. It little mat- 
ters how this is to be explained. 
Practically, we fear, such cases are 
to be regarded as beyond the reach of 
human means. But they are peculiarly 
important, as affording an extended 
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scope to the search into causes, by 
sure observation of effects, 

There is a large class of cases, con- 
nected nearly with the topics we 
have had under our present notice, 
of much deeper interest, and demand- 
ing a more immediately practical 
attention. We mean the numerous in- 
stances in which, from different causes, 
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insanity is feared to lurk in the consti- 
tution of young persons. A profes- 
sional volume on this topic, might well 
claim the public attention. Weshould 
be too happy to have the opportunity 
of introducing such a uhellia acqui- 
sition in these pages. We shall, at all 
events, offer some reflections upon the 
subject in a future number. 


WOODWARD’s ESSAYS AND SERMONS.* 


Tue appearance of such a work as this, 
at such a time as the present, is to us 
deeply gratifying. Such are the silent 

leas which the church of Ireland prof- 
ers to the tribunal which is to try the 
cause between her and her persecutors. 
She has argued the question of her 
rights and deserts till even impudence 
itself has grown dumb if not abashed ; 
she has descended into the arena of 
degal disputation, and won the high 
triumph of being abused by those who 
could not confute ; she has stood upon 
the low ground of political utility, and 
established the important truth that 
she is indeed the keystone of the arch 
of union between the country she adorns 
and the nation that professes to rule it ; 
she has done all this, yet ¢his is but half 
of what she may do, and what (we thank 
Heaven !) she is doing. When before 
the tribunal of enlightened and candid 
reason, this church—or any church— 
has demonstrated her temporal and se- 
cular merits, she is not justified to the 
extent of her justifiable claims ; she has 
proved her expediency as a human in- 
stitution, but it is a different test that is 
to vindicate her character as a divine 
one ;—that is, as one adopted of a hea- 
venly Parent, sustained by His power, 
favored by His goodness, and inspired 
with a rich measure of His unbounded 
wisdom. Such an evidence can only 
be afforded by the efficient piety of her 
ministers, their activity in the work of 
evangelization, their zeaf in the diffu- 
sion of all real knowledge as subser- 
vient to the growth of divine truth, and, 
as a consequence, their production of 
those works which preserve for the 


ecclesiastical body a place in the van 
of the enlightened intellects of the age. 
The church of Ireland, with many 
disadvantages, has on the whole nobl 
fulfilled these demands. But of late 
years, from a variety of causes, the ef- 
forts of the clergy have been more of 
a practical than of a speculative nature, 
They have laboured more for the good 
of the current generation than (except 
indirectly) for that of future ones ;— 
they have worked more with a view to 
the concerns of the literal immortality 
than for that metaphorical immortality 
which we are wont so fondly to ascribe 
to the creations of mind. Living in the 
midst of a divided people, surrounded 
by an artful and designing priesthood, 
struggling for the very existence of 
reformed Christianity in the country, 
they have been forced to expend their 
intellectual resources in providing 
against or remedying the temporary 
difficulties of a most harassing situation, 
—iu checking by direct opposition the 
incursions of that powerful heresy which 
for so many ages has overspread their 
land, and whose roots are sunk so deep 
in the soil of human nature, in protect- 
ing their scattered flocks from tempta- 
tions to apostacy almost irresistible, in 
endeavouring to extend the light of 
general knowledge in the face of a 
darkness supported by the deepest 
policy ; and in later times—alas that 
we should say it !—in the bitter task of 
obtaining the common necessaries that 
are to sustain the lives whieh assassina- 
tion has scarcely spared. Such has been 
the condition of the Irish clergy ; the 
very zeal of practical piety which would 
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have made their more elaborate per- 
formances so valuable to the public, 
acting with all its energy to prevent 
their attempting them. hs the centre 
of confusion, and of confusion made by 
their crafty foes to bear special reference 
to deocicloes where shall our church- 
men find that calm and collected temper 
which is indispensable to research on 
the loftiest subjects of earthly contem- 
plation? It was a singular case, that 
of the great French painter of ocean 
scenery who was wont to launch into 
the midst of storms, in order to catch 
and transmit instantaneously to his 
canvass the realities of nature in these 
her most awful phases: few can be 
composed enough, when the fiercer tem- 
pest of a maddening populace rages 
round them, to turn to the desk and 
forget the dangers of the scene in the 
fervour of the intellectual exertion. 
Or we might borrow another illustra- 
tion from the same element, and remind 
those who may be pleased to censure 
the church’s supposed deficiency in 
spiritual literature, how hard the pilot 
has ever found it to take due note of 
the heaven that is above him and draw 
from thence the knowledge that is to 
guide himself and his companions in 
their difficult pathway over earth, with 
the vessel in which he is borne rocking 
beneath his steps, and its unsteady mo- 
tion disturbing all the continuity and 
definiteness requisite to give any sta- 
bility or value to his observations. 

It is not for us to suggest the reme- 
dies that even now might be proposed 
in order to alleviate this partial defect. 
We have not time to enter into the 
details which such an enquiry would 
demand. But our “reform” would be, 
we can promise our readers, of a very 
different kind from the blundering rob- 
bery (for it is quite as stupid as it is 
criminal) which our modern renovators 
are engaged in accomplishing. Glad 
indeed should we be if we could behold 
a system in operation by which the 
sinecures of our church establishment, 
instead of being rudely erased from its 
roll, were secured to that class of clerg 
(perhaps the highest of all) who, formed 
more for thinking than acting, and for 
teaching the age than teaching a parish, 

are ill adapted for the physically labo- 
rious duties of parochial ministration, 
and destined by nature and constitution 
to be, not the armed warriors who sally 
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from the gates to personul conflict, but 
the watchmen who sound the trumpet 
and guide the entire host, crowning 
the topmost towers of the “ City of God.” 
However this question be determined 
—and would to Heaven that the heads 
of the Irish church, taking into their 
counsel its most prominent ministers, 
and making a glorious sacrifice of petty 
jealousies and private ambition, would 
but lay themselves seriously to consider 
this and similar difficulties !—however, 
we say, this promotion of future exertion 
be thought to be best secured, of one 
= our own experience leaves us 
ittle doubt, and that is, of the creditable 
advances that are made, even in spite 
of the appalling discouragements which 
we have noticed, in pure and elevated 
meditation and the high spirit of Chris- 
tian philosophy among our clergy. To 
speak of the practical piety of our rising 
ministers were wholly unnecessary ; even 
the cant of our enemies admits their 
“ working” and laborious excellence ; 
and we sincerely believe them to be 
at this moment the most exemplary 
body of clergy in the world. But our 
elder ministers have duties beyond this. 
From them is expected not solely prac- 
tical piety, but that mature wisdom 
which, though the result of practical 
piety, is something yet more : that wis- 
dom which arises when the Spirit of 
meditation has reduced the varied and 
manifold results of long experience into 
one harmonious whole capable of being 
reproduced by him who has mastered 
the divine art of instruction, for the 
confirmation of those who are yet to 
run their own career of difficulty and 
danger. Among the members of our 
church who are most distinguished in 
this high and holy path, assuredly the 
author of the volume before us merits 
a prominent rank. We presume that 
many of our readers have already en- 
joyed the ae of hearing from his 
own lips that tone of lofty exhortation 
with which he has occasionally ani- 
mated the pulpits of our city, and which 
is continued, or exalted toa still higher 
strain, in these most interesting pages. 
A style which combines much of the 
graceful purity with more than the fer- 
vour of the English school of divine 
literature enables him to convey with 
touching effect views of the nature of 
Christian truth and the influences of 
the affections which it evolves, always 
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original, often profound, and not un- 
frequently invested with a character of 
the highest moral sublimity. It is 
indeed a book which, though its unaf- 
fected style is the very antithesis of 
ostentation or pretence, we suspect our 
theological libraries can seldom parallel 
—one of those which not only is itself 
pregnant with thought, but has the 
higher and rarer merit of setting its 
readers thinking; and—above all— 
which, not content with this discipline 
of the intellect, makes it all subservient 
to the lovelier instruction of the heart. 
To usea phrase of Mackintosh, a para- 
graph of it “sets with a blow the two 
worlds of reason and sentiment in mo- 
tion.” “Some authors,” says an old 
writer, “are like the moon which giveth 
light without heat, some like a stove 
which giveth heat without light, but 
the better sort are like the great sun 
himself which bestoweth light and heat 
together.” , 

A book which contains so great a 
variety of subjects, even our practised 
criticism can with difficulty characte- 
rize, except by general approbation. 
There is no universal system to be 
analyzed, no continuous theory to be 
examined, It is not one vast and 
uniform structure, but a group of sepa- 
rate edifices ot various forms and no 
mutual connection—except, indeed, 
that secondary connection which they 
all derive from the common relation of 
each individual instance to the one 
great system of Christian truth. It 
becomes the duty of the honest critic, 
who is placed in such a position, to 
warn his readers that no citations or 
remarks which he can make, devoted 
as they must be to particular and 
isolated subjects, can at all be regarded 
as doing justice to the merits of the 
entire work ;—a single draught may 
tell the quality of its own fountain ; dut, 
were we to exhaust the fountain itself, 
it could give us no knowledge (beyond 
that conjectural knowledge derived 
from the identity of the soil in which 
they rise) of all the springs in the 
neighbourhood. 3 ; 

Reduced to some difficulty in select- 
ing where so much 1s attractive, let us 
try the sortes, and abide the hazard of 
fortune. We open upon the third 
essay. Truly, no very promising 


topic ; God’s knowledge of our past 
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and secret history. But as we read, the 
subject brightens into value, and we 
begin to wonder how so rich a vein of 
meditation should have remained so 
long unwrought. We will let our 
readers see what pure ore our gifted 
author can discover in it. 


‘* The devout communion of a soul with 
God embraces a wide extent of objects, 
and draws its sustenance from a vast 
variety of materials. Amongst the rest, 
there is no more endearing motive to that 
exercise than the consideration that God 
is the only being to whom we can appeal, 
as intimately acquainted, not only with 
our present thoughts, but with the whole 
of our past experience. Self-preservation 
is styled the first law of nature. Nor 
does this law imply merely the wish that 
life, and its attendant blessings, should 
be continued: it includes, in addition, an 
anxious desire to know that the successive 
portions of our existence will not perish 
in the using. The wish is bound up in 
man’s inmost nature, that his past history, 
with all its fleeting moments and im- 
pressions, should be preserved; and that 
somewhere, independently of his own 
frail memory, a record should be kept of 
all he has felt, and all he was. There is 
then, I say, something unspeakably de- 
lightfu] in the consideration, that this 
memorial is faithfully registered on high : 
that our path through the perils of this 
wilderness, and through all the mazes of 
our past existence, is traced unerringly 
upon the map of God’s remembrance, is 
noted in his book, and laid up for ever in 
the storehouse of his mind. 

“1 know not how others feel it: but 
to me, without this consoling thought, 
the past would press with insufferable 
weight upon my heart. Carried, as we 
are, along the stream of time, looking on 
each object as we pass, and, like the ma- 
riner bound from home, straining the eye 
of memory, till they fade successively 
from our view, it would be to me, I say, 
distressing to the last degree, to think 
that when I had forgotten them, their 
memorial could nowhere be found. But 
it is not so. Not a hair of our head has 
perished. No passing moment which was 
once our present life, no day of child- 
hood, no sun that ever rose, or evening 
that ever closed upon our view—none of 
these have been thrown to the winds of 
oblivion, All live in the bright con- 
sciousness of that Being with whom we 
hold intercourse in prayer. And may 
we not indulge the pleasing anticipation 
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that in our future life we shall be per- 
mitted, while we look upon God, to read 
the record of our past eventful history ; 
to meet again our early days, our dangers, 
our deliverances, our fears, our hopes, and 
prayers; to recognize our own portrait, 
in bright exhibition, and drawn at full 
length, in the mirror of the infinite mind? 

“If this appear too fanciful to some, 
they will at least admit the following to 
be a fair conjecture, They will allow 
that He, who, while here on earth, in- 
vited the humblest of his creatures to his 
familiar presence, continues the same 
yesterday, today, and for ever. If so, 
may we not be yet permitted to hold 
converse with him on the subject of our 
former lives; to hear his observations 
upon things we know not now, but which 
we shall know hereafter; to sit at his 
feet, and learn from his lips how all the 
changes and chances of mortality were 
working together for our good—how, in 
our darkest days, his hand was in the 
storm, and his mercy in the raging of the 
waters; and how both wind and waves 
arose at his command, to waft us to the 
land of everlasting life ? 

« But it is not merely in the general 
retrospect, but in special instances of 
fond remembrance, that it is consolatory 
and delightful to find that there is a wit- 
ness always at hand. Without this con- 
viction, man would be but a solitary 
wanderer over the ruins of the past. 
When the images of days long since de- 
parted rise in all their tenderness before 
him, in vain does he look, amongst his 
fellow-creatures, for one who can revisit 
with him the scenes which open to his 
soul. The companions of those times 
are, perhaps, now numbered with the 
dead ; or, if still living, other thoughts 
may occupy their minds. Even if they 
should retain some interest in the ob- 
jects which engage him, yet he may want 
their sympathy at the very moment when 
they are least at liberty to lend it. Be- 
sides, when we invite a fellow-creature 
to travel back with us to any past event 
or scene, all that Ae can remember are 
the outward circumstances, and the ob- 
jects which then surrounded us, But to 
the impression which these were making 
upon our minds—to what is primary in 
the recollection—to our concern and in- 
terest in the thing—in a word, to the 
image which rises before our view, and 
to the thoughts which press upon the 
heart ; to all these the nearest friend on 
earth is as insensible as the cold and 
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lifeless statue. The impression was all 
our own; and, consequently, in the re- 
membrance of that impression, we are, as 
it respects human sympathy, isolated and 
solitary beings. 

« It is, then, in this solitude of the soul 
that we find it good to draw nigh unto 
God. When days, now lost for ever to 
those around us, rise in all their fresh- 
ness to the mind, we feel, with inex- 
pressible comfort, that there is a witness 
more intimately conscious of their pre- 
sence than we are ourselves. On such 
occasions, we instinctively look up to 
Him, who not only sees the oest to 
which we point, but knows its hold upon 
our affections, and its bearing upon our 
hearts, and what it is which throws an 
air of sacredness around it. Does me- 
mory recur to seasons of gloom and trial? 
We can, with the Psalmist, say, “ When 
I was in heaviness thou knewest my 
path.” Or do we look back on bright and 
happy days? It was God that gave them 
all their brightness and all their charm. 
Do we recall the early years of childhood? 
He was with us ever since we were born, 
and « was our hope when we yet hanged 
on our mother’s breast.” Or do we, in 
imagination, place ourselves in the midst 
of that animated circle who once sur- 
rounded us under a father’s roof, but now 
are scattered through the earth, or sleep- 
ing in the silence of the grave? Alas! 
where shall the full heart betake itself, 
but to the Being before whom the mem- 
bers of that beloved circle were daily as- 
sembled, to offer up the morning and the 
evening sacrifice ?” 

Do we err when we say that the 
brightest musings of Hall or Fenelon 
cannot fairly be suid to surpass the soft 
and solemn beauty of these affecting 
reflections ? The continuation is even 
more impressive. He shows the pre- 
eminent blessing of this divine com- 
panionship in the visitation of a sorrow 
occasioned by sudden bereavement : 
when, in his own musical language, 
the mourner’s “ remembrance of things 
which were merges in the animated 
belief of things which are. And thus 
his departed friend meets him in his 
solitary contemplations, not as the 
shadow of what he was, but as the 
bright substance of what he is—a saiat 
now living an immortal life in heaven.” 

If we wished to turn the attention 
of our readers to matter more argu- 


mentative, we might refer to the inge- 
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nious discussions of the second essay ;* 
to the very valuable descriptions and 
illustrations of the secret connection 
discoverable in our Lord's discourses, 
which may be said to constitute a new 
species of evidence for the genaineness 
of the sacred records and the reality of 
the Saviour’s character ; to the analogy 
traced between the systems of Roman- 
ism and Judaism, and the conclusions 
based on it relative to the millenarian 
question ; to the very striking specu- 
lation as to the final causes of the 
implantation of the passions of patriot- 
ism and loyalty in the human breast, 
in the eighth essay ; to the metaphy- 
sical reflections on the nature of 
eternity, in the ninth, which at least 
engage if they do not convince ; and 
indeed—if we had leisure to make the 
references—to some part of almost 
every dissertation in the volume, as 
they are all characterised by more or 
less of the same originality and acute- 
ness. But there is no peculiarity of 
this writer's style which is more calcu- 
lated to charm than the extraordinary 
fertility and felicity of his powers of 
illustration. We must, in spite of our 
very limited space, subjoin the follow- 
ing beautiful comparison, which forms 
part of an essay in refutation of the 
supposition that Christianity alters the 
subordination of ranks and due influ- 
ence of wealth in society. 

“ Christianity is frequently compared 
in Scripture to light. And in nothing 





does the resemblance hold with more ex- 
actness than in this—that neither the one 
nor the other can, by any description, be 
made apprehensible, unless the object it- 
self be directly presented to the appro- 
priate faculty. Let us suppose a person 
to have lived from infancy in a region on 
which material light had never shone. 
Let us suppose him to be told, that light 
was now about to visit that realm of 
darkness ; that when it came, it would 
fill, at once, the whole expanse, and be 
present, at once, in every department and 
corner of the land. Such a person might 
naturally conclude, that at the approach of 
this new visitant the whole system of things 
must be displaced, and that a general re- 
moval must be made, to leave room for 
the presence of this all-occupying sub- 
stance. But these false notions would 
be wholly dissipated when the dawn arose. 
Then, and not till then, it would be ma- 
nifested how light can be every where, 
and yet disturb nothing; how it can 
occupy every place, and still remove no 
former occupant; how it can, in a word, 
co-exist with every thing but darkness. 
Thus it is with that which is, in a higher 
sense, ‘the light of the world.” The 
office of religion is to fill and to pervade 
the whole, and shed abroad its inflaences 
through every ramification of the system. 
But it is not its nature or its province to 
remove the landmarks, or to make way 
for itself, by levelling the scale and order 
of society. All notions which imply this 
arise, more or less, from a want of dis- 
cerning the spiritual character of religion, 





® Which, by-the-by, have been most strangely misrepresented by a facetious, but 


not very accurate, contemporary reviewer (in the British Magazine). Mr. Wood- 
ward’s object, if we understand him aright, is simply to remind us of the grounds 
upon which that remarkabie ordinance of nature proceeds, that man should be often 
dependent on the benevolence of his fellows; and to show that the consequent 
obligation of benevolence is appointed in the real and ultimate design of Pro- 
vidence for the benefit, not of the object, (who plainly might have been assisted 
without any such intervention, had it been God’s good pleasure, ) but for that of the 
agent. Upon this, the reviewer talks of the possibility of double motives for the 
same act (by which he only confirms our author's reasoning) ; and seems astonished 
that our own advantage should be set down so unblushingly as the sole motive to our 
social charities. Asif, by the very apposite illustration derived from bodily exercise, 
Mr. Woodward had not guarded against this misconstruction, and evinced the real 
nature of his doctrine ; first, that there may be final causes for certain obligations, 
which it would be injurious to keep in mind while fulfilling these obligations ; 
secondly, that therefore it is no valid objection to the reality of such final causes to 
affirm that they ought not to be so kept in mind and made immediate motives of 
action; and, thirdly, that nevertheless it may be useful not wholly to lose sight of 
these original causes in the progress of our life and conduct. We regret to have to 
add that the accounts which are given in the same article of the sentiments of Mr. 
Woodward, relative to the education of the children of religious parents, ave still 
more grossly erroneous and exaggerated. The reviewer first sets up a phantom, and 
then overthrows his own creation most valiantly. In sooth, a cheap way of gaining 
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They are bottomed on a misconception 
of its mode of operation, They confound 
the kingdom of grace with the kingdoms 
of this world; and turn the animating 
principle into the rival of the very things 
which it comes down from heaven, not 
to disturb, but to sanctify, to purify, and 
to bless.” 


Some of the occasional reflections, 
which form the second portion of the 
volume, are very striking. The appa- 
rent enigma, that the crime of being 
ashamed of the profession of religion 
should be mainly prevalent among 
those who profess the ¢rue one, is 
strongly expressed and satisfactorily 
explained. 

« And thus, while the votaries of the 
most senseless superstitions glory in their 
shame, the worshippers of the true God 
are ashamed of their glory. In ancient 
Greece and Rome the guds were ho- 
noured with open and ostentatious dis- 
play. Amongst the Hindoo and other 
nations of the East, religious rites are 
matters of pomp and magnificent parade. 
The Mahometan boasts of the unity of 
God, and glories in the name of the false 
prophet. The Jews performed their de- 
votions in the corners of the streets, and 
for a pretence made long prayers. The 
Romanist carries the host in triumph 
through the public ways. It is, in a 
word, the professors of the true faith 
alone who know what it is to be ashamed 
of their religion. Whence this cowardice? 
this proneness in the soldiers of the cross 
to desert their standard? It is because 
their standard is the cross. Other reli- 
gions are “of the world.” They tread 
with confidence, because they tread on 
friendly ground.” 


And there is much ingenuity in the 
proof of our original destination for 
happiness, derived from our manifest 
anxiety to appear to possess it. The 
statement, however, is altogether too 
long for citation. In a style some- 
what different, how keen and searching 
is the following description of the 
literary religionist ! 


« This may illustrate to us the dispo- 
sition in every man, in some sense, to 
make a god for himself; or, in other 
words, to see God through the medium 
of his own governing tastes and feelings. 
Of this many examples might be given ; 
but I shall content myself here with one. 
There is, I believe, in what may be 
termed the mere literary man, a tendency 


to think God altogether such an one as 
himself; to think of him, in a word, as a 
literary God. His own heart is centred 
in the love of letters; his highest ambi- 
tion is to be an author; and, therefore, 
the God he is chiefly conversant with is 
the writer of a book, the Author of the 
Bible. It is not the door of mercy opened 
by a Saviour’s merits; it is not the living 
bread which came down from heaven, or 
the well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life: it is not the matter, but the 
manner of the revelation—the mode of 
expression, the choice of words, and turn 
of phrase—which engage the mind of the 
mere literary student.” 


Perhaps our favourite passage in this 
portion of the volume is the very forci- 
ble view of the real nature of that imagi- 
nary solitude which the disposition of 
man so deeply dreads. “It has,” says Mr. 
Weeheanl “no existence in the truth 
of things. It is a dark illusion of the 
mind; a spectre which haunts the soul 
while dead in trespasses and sins, but 
which flies at the approach of light, 
and vanishes at the dawn of an eternal 
day.” And this he proves by bringing 
before us the magnificent assemblage 
which surrounds the confiding be- 
liever in the truths of religion. To 
him loneliness is impossible: he re- 
tires from the tinselled pomps of the 
world to his closet, only to find himself 
instantaneously encompassed by the 
throng of blessed spirits that crowd 
the levees of the Monarch of the uni- 
verse —“ the general assembly and 
church of the first-born, which are 
written in heaven.” What wonder that 
the human heart should naturally abhor 
a solitude which in the actual constitu- 
tion of the world has no real existence? 

Of the sermons we have left our- 
selves no room to speak adequately. 
But we are not employing the formal 
eulogies of an indolent (and therefore 
dishonest) criticism, when we say that 
in our language we know nothing su- 
perior to the tenderness and beauty 
of some of them. Nor can we easily 
call to mind any which they strongly 
resemble. Perhaps Alison, if he were 
somewhat more scriptural in language 
and feeling, (we speak not of doctrine, 
but of stylé,) might furnish a closer pa- 
rallel than any other pulpit orator. 
In’ defiance of the reclamations of edi- 
torial economy, we must insert the fol- 
lowing fragment from a sermon in be- 
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half of that invaluable, but we fear too 
much neglected, Institution—the Na- 
tional Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. 


« Our Lord appears to have felt pecu- 
liar compassion for persons visited with 
this affliction. When one was brought 
unto him that was deaf, and had an im- 
pediment in his speech, Jesus took him 
aside from the multitude, and looking up 
to heaven—as if contrasting the miseries 
of this world with those bright regions 
where sorrow is unknown—he sighed, 
and said unto him, ‘ Ephphatha, that is, 
be opened.” Before he performed the 
miracle, the whole past life of this isulated 
wanderer upon earth, and all the cheer- 
less circumstances of one, so long cut off 
from the common charities and endear- 
ments of social converse, at, once were 
pictured to his imagination, and rushed 
like a torrent upon his heart. All this 
was known to his omniscient mind. But, 
alas! how can I adequately describe to 
you, or apprehend myself, the privations 
and sufferings of the deaf and dumb? If 
we have a sense which nature denies to 
them, they have a knowledge, to which 
we, happily for ourselves, are strangers. 
If we have lived in a region shut out 
from them, amidst concords of sweet 
sounds, and in a land where every breeze 
cam waft instruction or pleasure to our 
ears; they have trod a silent desert, and 
penetrated into lone recesses, which none 
but the deaf-mute can traverse. 

«“ But it is my duty, as far as I can 
know it, to tell their sad tale of sorrow. 
And in doing so, it is equally my duty to 
bespeak, if I can, your sympathy for an- 
other class of sufferers, scarcely less piti- 
able than they: I mean the parents of 
children thus heavily afflicted. It is true, 
that in their case, as well as others, a 
woman, when she is delivered of her 
child, remembereth no more the anguish, 
for joy that a man is born into the world. 
The infant, for a time, returns to her 
smile for smile, and catches, with dawning 
intelligence, each token of affection from 
her eye. But too soon does the un- 
happy doubt arise; too surely does the 
sad suspicion force its way through every 
fond effort to be still deceived ; too soon 
does the agonizing certainty reach a mo- 
ther’s heart, that her child is not like 
other children ; that the life she brought 
forth in pain, and is to preserve by watch- 
fulness and care, will be but a burden to 
it, a grief and sorrow to herself. No 
morning salutation, nor sound of evening 
blessing—no mother’s voice, or accents 
of a mother’s love, will ever reach its 


ears. Instead of the delightful task of 
training up her child in wisdom as in 
stature, it will be hers to watch the silent 
process of a solitary being, growing as a 
root out of a dry ground.” 

And here we are compelled to cease. 
Some of our censors may, indeed, ask 
us why we ever began. They may 
deem that a performance of so purely 
religious a nature has no fitting place 
in our cabinet. We have no time to 
give them one-half the answers that 
crowd our mind. But we will just 
remind them of the peculiar circum- 
stances of our depressed country—of 
its narrow circle of existing literature, 
which all (for its a/ is but little) de- 
mands that devoted attention and as- 
sistance which our Magazine was first 
organized to furnish. We confess it, 
we are Irish—Irish thoroughly, both 
in our affections and our etiorts; and 
we would feel it a duty, we who are 
placed to hold unceasing vigil over 
Irish literature, to examine, be it for 
praise or censure, a volume of com- 
mentary on the epic of Goody Two 
Shoes, which had appeared in our 
native land, in preference almost to 
a new poem of Wordsworth, or a 
posthumous novel of Scott. How 
much more, then, a work whose reli- 
gious character certainly does not pre- 
vent it from being highly creditable to 
the reputation of our national intellect. 
In the crowded literary mart of Eng- 
land it is indeed necessary, or at least 
convenient, that every species of in- 
tellectual commodity should have its 
own register, and that distinct records 
should be preserved of the produce of 
every different domain of thought. 
But with us the case is sadly other- 
wise : here the progress of mental im- 
provement is miserably impeded ; and 
accordingly we are always glad to have 
it in our power to encourage it in 
every department, whether secular or 
spiritual, where it endeavours to ad- 
vance. And even if this were not so, 
even if necessity did not force upon 
us in Ireland this catholicity of feeling 
in our literary tastes, a work of the 
character of that before us calls for 
our notice. We are not, indeed, ac- 
customed to criticise a book of devo- 
tional exercises, or a collection of pious 
aspirations. But God forbid that we 
should consider the subject of religion 
in its highest sense as proscribed from 
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our pages. And here is a work which, 
with that enlarged spirit of contempla- 
tion which genuine Protestantism fos- 
ters, is philosophical no less than reli- 
gious, appeals to reason as well as to 
faith, and thus invites the attention of 
all who are disposed to exercise their 


rational faculties, and ate wise enough 
to think it no intolerable drawback 
upon the invitation that they happen 
to be asked to exercise them upon the 
most momentous subject that can en- 
gage the intellect of man.* 


* We are happy in announcing that the eagerness of the public so far corroborates 
our approbation, as to have already exhausted the first edition of Mr. Woodward’s 


volume. 





ENGLISH THEORIES 


“ Wuo ever expected knowledge of 
Ireland from an Englishman? They 
know more of Siberia or Caffreland 
than they do of their next door neigh- 
bours.” Such is the answer of the dis- 

irited and ill-used Protestant, elicited 
fralf in indignation, half in apology, for 
the repeated injuries and insults heaped 
upon fim by his brethren of England, 
at the instigation of that gang of traitors 
whom he knows, by long and bitter 
experience, to have succeeded, by 
audacious falsehood and sneaking plau- 
sibility, in rendering even the noblest 
feelings of the British people the in- 
struments of their own seditious and 
murderous designs. Such is also the 
exhortation employed by the popish 
ringleaders to encourage their vassals 
in their career of crime, by the assur- 
ance that it will be easy to persuade 
the people of England that all their ex- 
ertions to destroy every stay of British 
connexion are nothing but the noble 
effusion of the love of liberty, and a 
desire to enjoy the blessings of the 
English constitution, The systematic, 
bold, and ready audacity with which 
those traitors turn to the destruction of 
British interests in Ireland, that igno- 
rance of the true state of this country, 
which is so general, in the sister king- 
dom, and of which, we blush for our 
species when we say it, many of our 
fashionables actually affect to a proud, 
would be truly surprising, were we not 
aware of that perfect discipline by 
which the Romish church communi- 
cates to ihe dullest of her votaries the 
results of the talents of the most able, 
and secures that all in their several vo- 
cations shall, whether consciously or 
otherwise, aid the accomplishment of 
her designs. 


AND IRISH FACTS, 


It has often been said, and is indeed 
an opinion too constantly enforeed on 
the observation of the Irish people, of 
all parties, to be among them a matter 
of doubt, that Ireland has never been 
judiciously governed. It has been said 
that the policy of England has been as 
mischievous in its omissions as in its 
acts. It has been said that England 
has no real desire to improve Ireland 
to any greater extent than to render 
her a good recruiting station for her 
armies, or victualling office for her 
fleets. All this, and much more has 
been said by the popish population, 
influenced by their instinctive and in- 
nate hatred of the English name ; and 
by the Protestant under the feeling of 
disgust at the patronage held out. by 
English policy to those who have re- 
velled, are revelling, and are deter- 
mined yet more to revel, in the pros- 
tration of the religion and the destruc- 
tion of the property and lives of his 
kinsmen and fellow-christians. All this 
has been said; but all this is not 
strictly true. 

“ What!” our English readers will 
exclaim, “is this all you can say in 
answer to such charges ?” No, this is 
not all we intend to say in the defence 
of our English brethren, We have 
indeed denied a part of the accusation, 
though well aware how small a part 
that is, compared with that which is 
too woefully true to admit of question 
in the mind of any one acquainted with 
the past history, or present state of our 
unhappy island. But, while we admit 
the facts of misgovernment, while we 
attribute them, in many instances, to 
motives in the breasts of individuals at 
least as bad as any of which the 
British nation is accused, yet we would 
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stand up to vindicate that nation in ge- 
neral from any participation in those 
motives, we would advance, in excuse 
of her omissions, that many of them 
were caused by despair at the ill suc- 
cess of her acts, and we would account 
for the mischievous results of those acts 
by endeavouring to demonstrate that 
they originated, not in a desire to pro- 
mote discord, to encourage supersti- 
tion, error, and crime, and to retard 
civilization, but in a vain desire to re- 
concile things essentially at variance, 
and in a mistaken attempt to apply to 
Ireland the principles of English go- 
vernment, before he had by any pre- 
paratory process been qualified to re- 
ceive them. 

If our brethren on the-other side of 
the channel would but consider what 
little hope there would have been of 
their attaining the advanced state in 
which they are now, if their present 
system and principles of social organiza- 
tion had been suddenly forced on their 
ancestors at the period of the wars of 
York and Lancaster, they will see 
how idle the task is of persisting in 
treating the savage, superstitious pa- 
pistry of Ireland, as if they were edu- 
cated, loyal, civilized yeomanry. 

Much of the mismanagement of Ire- 
Jand, which has now gone on for so 
many generations as to make it seem 
as if the kingdom possessed an especial 
and intrinsic talent for misery, may be 
traced to its situation, not as rendering 
such a situation of things necessary, 
but as inducing the errors in which the 
evil originated. 

When we say that it is our opinion 
that much of the mistaken policy 
adopted towards Ireland has been in- 
duced by her situation, we would be 
understood to mean, that her close pro- 
pinquity to England has prevented her 
being treated like a colony, when in 
fact, her separation by the sea, and the 
circumstances of her original junc- 
tion with Great Britain, made it as ne- 
cessary to apply the colonial policy to 
Ireland, as to Canada or Australia.— 
What is the difference then of our colo- 
nial and domestic pulicy ? Precisely 
this. In our colonies we maintain our 
footing at first by a powerful standing 
army ; we make lawssuited tothe circum- 
stances of the eolony ; we examine the 
character and habits of the natives ; 
if we have any hope of render- 


ing them good subjects, we instantly 
apply the whole influence of go- 
vernment to root out their super- 
stition, to improve their ideas of com- 
fort, and to induce regular habits, to en- 
courage manufactures, to diffuse educa- 
tion, and above all, and as a principal 
means of attaining all this, to enforce a 
strict obedience to the laws ; and when 
we have brought them to a complete 
conformity to English habits and laws, 
we then, but not sooner, begin to think 
of admitting them to British privileges. 
Now, had this been our policy re- 
garding Ireland ? In one purt of the 
kingdom, James the First put in ope- 
ration somewhat of this system of civi- 
lization ; he introduced a great bod 
of persons, thoroughly trained to British 
principles and habits, and he instituted 
such a system of laws and regulations 
as, even in the imperfect manner in 
which they were acted on by the short- 
sighted and selfish colonists, succeeded 
in rendering that part of Ireland, which 
was, till then, by far the most savage 
and the most hostile to England, not 
only the most civilized, educated, and 
peaceful, but actually that portion which 
at this day supports the connexion 
of the two islands. It may indeed with 
truth be said of that sovereign, the 
weaknesses and eccentricities of whose 
character are more remembered than 
his virtues and wise political designs, 
that he effected more to forward and 
secure the power and glory of England 
than any other prince, except Edward 
the First. Edward saw that it would 
be impossible for England ever to at- 
tain a first rank among empires, while 
hostile and independent nations occu- 
ied different parts of the same island ; 
fie therefore applied himself, not per- 
haps in the most just and honorable 
manner, to reduce Scotland and Wales, 
and in a great degree succeeded in 
laying the foundation at least of a future 
consolidation of the empire. The Re- 
formation did more to complete this 
work, however, than even the accession 
of the house of Stuart to the English 
throne, or the birth of Edward the 
Second. In the time of James men 
had become better acquainted, not only 
with geography, but with the effect 
upon nations of their relative geogra- 
phical position. He accordingly, with 
that sound wisdom and high sense of 
duty, which seemed so confined to acts 
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of importance as not to prevent him 
from rendering himself, in trifles of daily 
life, one of the most ridiculous and con- 
temptible of modern sovereigns, per- 
ceived, that as Ireland became more 
populous, and nations became better 
acquainted with, and more capable of 
acting on, each other, it was absolutely 
necessary that Ireland should be re- 
duced to a conformity with England in 
religion, mauners and laws, in order to 
prevent its being rendered an instru- 
ment in the hand of the enemies of 
England, by which to divide her 
strength and waste her resources, 
James felt that there was no alterna- 
tive between Ireland being a mainstay 
of strength, or a constant thorn in the 
side, increasing in proportion as its re- 
sources were developed, and the super- 
stition of its natives was increased and 
made more dangerous by a false system 
of education, He, therefore, applied 
himself boldly to the root of the evil ; 
he attacked the enemy at first in his 
citadel, and he chose the most bar- 
barous portion of the kingdom for the 
experiment. The peaceful, moral, reli- 
gious, and civilized province of Ulster, 
that part of Ireland, the British cha- 
racter of which has reduced the foes of 
English connexion, the popish agita- 
tors, to derive their sole hopes of ruin- 
ing Great Britain, and extirpating true 
religion, from the bold and crafty at- 
tempt to render England the author of 
her own destruction, and to induce her 
to put into their hands the keys of the 
citadel which they despaired to take 
by open force ; that province which 
presents almost the only spot where 
social order, tranquillity, and the Pro- 
testant faith, the cause and the sure 
accompaniment of both, now raise their 
heads, was the offspring of the policy 
of James the First. Had that system 
been executed up to his intentions, and 
extended to the whole island, the power 
of the empire would be at this moment 
doubled, and its tranquillity secured, 
James looked on Ireland as a British 
colony, the close proximity of which 
only rendered it more urgently neces- 
sary to pursue towards it a colonial 
policy, until every vestige of distinc- 
tion, not in rights and privileges, 
but in religion, habits, and feelings 
between the two countries, should 
be absolutely extinct. He knew 
by experience that while a slight 


difference in their views upon church 
government, did not prevent two por- 
tions ofa Protestant state from acting 
together in the most sincere harmony 
for the public good ; yet that so utterly 
incompatible were the doctrines of 
Popery, even though veiled and mo- 
dified so as to present their fairest 
front, not only with the existence of 
any real community of feeling with 
Protestant England, but even with the 
very principles and nature of British 
liberty and laws, but that he felt that 
the influence of their superstition 
must be broken down before any 
substantial improvement in the state of 
the island could be hoped for. The 
course of policy then which James con- 
sidered necessary to attain the great 
object of tranquillizing Ireland, and 
which he in part executed with such 
success, was not that of conferring on 
the natives all the privileges of British 
Protestants, encouraging and endowing 
national colleges to propagate super- 
stitious idolatry, and removing all 
inducement to conform to the religion, 
habits and principles of the rest of the 
empire, but that of implanting such a 
mass of Protestants as should ensure 
peace ; and by a union of example, 
influence, and religious education, in- 
ducing conformity among the natives. 
It would have endangered the head of 
“Steenie” himself, to have proposed 
to that prince the establishment of a 
Maynooth seminary, as a means of in- 
fusing British principles and loyalty 
into his colony. 

The first and leading error, to which 
may be traced a great part, at least, 
of the mismanagement of this country, 
is the supposition that its mere proxi- 
mity to Great Britain is in itself suf- 
ficient to render its natives qualified to 
enjoy British privileges, and fit to be 
trusted with legislative powers; and 
that the qualifications requisite to per- 
sons to be endued with political influ- 
ence, arises from numbers or local 
situation, rather than from moral cha- 
racter as a class of society. The modes 
in which this theory has been brought 
to bear injuriously on the welfare of 
Ireland, ure too numerous to be de- 
tailed : but the result has been, that 
the English people—those at least 
who took any interest in [rish affairs— 
have been alternately labouring to 
raise a noble superstructure without a 
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foundation, or viewing with despair 
that failure of their most philanthropic 
theories, which they attributed to some 
fatality which forbid the improvement 
of the island, or as we shall take the 
liberty of calling it, the colony, instead 
of perceiving that it was no more than 
the necessary result of the weak and un- 
statesmanlike project of producing 
civilization by acting as if the people 
were actually already civilized, and 
engrafting all the powers conferred by 
the constitution on loyal and trust- 
worthy citizens, upon persons labouring 
under the darkest thraldom of super- 
stition, and inflamed by the most 
deep-rooted hatred of every thing con- 
nected with those whom they viewed 
as tyrannical conquerors and excom- 
municated heretics. It must be re- 
membered that the effect of every such 
attempt was two-fold. The acts of 
England were those of an external 
power, but of that power which ori- 
ginally planted the colony. The colo- 
nists themselves were necessarily ac- 
quainted with the true state of things, 
while they were also most deeply in- 
volved in the result of such experi- 
ments, the failure of which, white it 
encouraged the natives, disgusted and 
alienated the colonists. From this 
theory have resulted the concessions 
made successively by England to Irish 
agitators, the total failure of which in 
inducing anything like gratitude or 
loyalty, and their direct effect in raising 
their demands, and increasing the au- 
dacity of their protegés, has greatly 
surprised the English people ; who yet 
seem carefully to close their eyes to the 
somewhat humiliating recollection, that 
every single fact that has occurred, was 
clearly, coolly, and demonstratively 
pointed out to them so long since as 
the first introduction of the fatal mea- 
sure of popish emancipation into par- 
liament. They then turn round, and, 
with the greatest calmness, say to us, 
“You, Lrish, are most unreasonable, 
you are always fighting among your- 
selves.” Now this is, as we “ Irish” 
say, really too bad. The phrase “ you 
Irish” is in itself an illustration of the 
whole policy of Great Britain towards 
this country. They planted us here as 
a colony, for the purpose of supporting 
their power, not with the help of, but 
directly in opposition to, the desperate, 
treacherous, and restless hatred of those 


natives, whose national feelings and po- 
litical creed alike forbid the possibility 
of any reconciliation to, or toleration 
of British connexion. ‘They sent us 
over here, not merely to control, but to 
reform these natives; in short, they 
planted the colony for the express pur- 
ea of retaining and improving I[re- 
and ; and on the avowed understand- 
ing that the duty and value of the colo- 
nists was to consist in their bringing 
the natives to a conformity with the new 
system. Such was the purpose, the 
plain, wise, rational, and necessary pur- 
pose, for which the English nation colo- 
nized Ireland with English, Scotch, and 
Welch ; and yet no sooner are these 
said colonists convicted, not, be it 
remembered, of murdering the natives, 
not even of persecuting them, but actu- 
ally of differing from them, of not 
having assimilated to those very super- 
stitions, manners, feelings, and prin- 
ciples, the extirpation of which was 
the very object of our mission. Then 
forth flows from all corners of the 
mother country a torrent of righteous 
indignation against our intolerant bi- 
gotry and tyrannical exclusiveness, and 
we hear ourselves confounded with the 
native savages in the reproachful ex- 
clamation—* You Irish are always 
differing among yourselves.” This ex- 
clamation is followed by soothing en- 
couragement to the recusant natives, 
and by laws enacted in their favor ; and 
to all succeeds the sage and philoso- 
phic expression of surprise, why the 
reformation should have failed in Ire- 
land ? 

This is a light, and we would even, 
when comparing it with the actual de- 
tails, consider a favourable view of the 
policy pursued towards Ireland by Great 
Britain, yet, monstrous as this must 
seem, we would unhesitatingly repeat, 
that while too much indifference has been 
displayed towards the real interests of 
Ireland, and too much indolence has 
been allowed to prevent them from 
acquiring practical acquaintance with 
the true state of their country, and 
from examining their own theories with 
sufficient care, yet that our English 
brethren have in many of these mis- 
chievous errors been actuated by the 
very best and most generous principles 
of their nature, and the most sincere 
and disinterested philanthropy, and 
desire to fnlfil their duty and to benefit 
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this island; nay, more, we would ad- 
mit that the baneful results of one error, 
had a strong natural tendency to lead 
them into the next, especially when 
acting upon mistaken principles, and 
comparative ignorance of facts. But 
while we would disclaim the intention, 
and shun the appearance of every harsh 
language or feeling, and while we feel 
assured that England is at length 
becoming acquainted with its mistake 
and deriving valuable experience from 
the conduct of those perjured and un- 
grateful traitors whom it has so long 
encouraged, and at length admitted to 
a share in its legislation, we feel it 
not less our duty to take every op- 
portunity of exposing the most ruinous 
causes of these ruinous effects of 
Anglo-Irish policy. 

We have laid it down as our most 
decided opinion, and one which we 
think will be confirmed by the most 
intimate study of our national history 
and circumstances, that the leading 
English theory. as contrasted with the 
Irish fact, to which all or most of the 
errors in policy of which we complain 
may be traced, is the supposition that 
Ireland being an integral part of the 
empire, the native Irish were qualified 
to be treated as citizens of that empire. 
The source of this error was simply 
this : the numbers of the colonists pro- 
duced asimilarity of feeling and action 
between the ostensible portion of the 
the people and the mother country, 
which induced the latter to forget that 
every particle of British character for 
which they gave credit to the whole 
nation, was in fact confined to the 
British colonists. Thence also they 
acquired a habit of confounding the 
natives with the colonists, who are 
in reality at this day as distinct, or 
nearly so, from them in feelings, cha- 
racter, and principles, as at the period 
of their first colonization. They would 
have started at the idea of treating 
the natives as English citizens, when 
they saw their character displaying 
itself in its full vigour on their first 
acquaintance with the island. Any 
man who had at that time proposed 
to give them the power of legislating 
even for their own island, not to say 
for the whole empire, would have been 
deemed insane. Do these suppose 
that such a change has been wrought 
in these people in the interval, as to 


qualify them for this office ? or rather, 
to speak more correctly, do they sup- 
pose that such a change has been made 
in their moral and religious character 
in that interval, as to render them so 
much more improved in proportion to 
the people of England, that they who 
were notoriously unfit to be trusted 
with the power of legislating for Eng- 
land in the state in which England and 
Ireland were four centuries since, 
should now be qualified to be trusted 
with such power in the state in which 
England and Ireland are at this day ? 
for if the proportionate civilization, not 
of the two nations, but of the one 
nation, and the aboriginal portion of 
the other, be not materially altered, it 
is obvious that that aboriginal portion 
is as unfit to legislate for the formér 
now as at any previous period. Now, 
what grounds have the British nation 
for the supposition, nay, for such a cer- 
tainty as would justify the alteration of 
their constitution in consequence, that 
this gigantic improvement has actually 
taken place? This question is very 
easily answered. These people have 
in several parts of the island learned 
a smattering of the English language ; 
a few of them have been taught to spell 
and read; they have imitated to a 
certain extent, the English habit of 
enclosing fields and living in houses, 
and have adopted a few of the most 
obvicus conveniences of clothing and 
tillage. Imperfect, however, as are 
their ideas gf comfort or cleanliness, 
even these seem rather imposed on 
them by the necessity of intercourse 
with the colonists, than by any natural 
taste. These are, we fearlessly assert, 
the sole grounds which have induced 
the supposition, that these people are 
so changed from what they were at the 
first colonization of the island, that 
whereas at that time they were con- 
fessedly unfit to legislate, even for 
themselves—they are now competent 
lawgivers for themselves, for the colo- 
nists, and for the whole British.empire. 
And all this improvement is to be pre- 
sumed on such trivial grounds as we 
have described, and in open detiance 
of the glaring facts, that they retain 
their old idolatrous superstitions in 
their grossest form ; that they glory in 
the most audacious violation of the 
Jaws ; that they boast of their hatred 
to Britain ; aud that this very hatred is 
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selected by their ring-leaders as the 
most powerful and deep-rooted motive 
by which to urge them to action; and 
that they daily and hourly display a 
ferocity more brutal and sanguinary 
than what they showed four centuries 
since. Yet these are the beings to 
whom an English parliament entrusted 
the office of appointing legislators to 
alter or destroy our institutions, pro- 
perties, and even our lives. We shall 
not enter at length into the motives 
which induced a British parliament to 
try this fatal experiment. Some were 
actuated by that mock liberality which 
proceeds from secret dislike to religion, 
or total and wilful misconception of 
the term charity. Some were desirous 
to gain the assistance upon which 
they knew they could securely count 
in furthering their own revolutionary 
schemes, Some were guided by that 
feeling which is common to timid poli- 
ticians and cowardly soldiers, when each 
man runs away because his neighbour 
runs away ; and this he calls yielding 
with a philosophical enlargement of 
mind to the spirit of the times. Some 
thought that because the measure had 
been often proposed, it ‘must at length 
be passed, and hoped by voting for it, 
to rid themselves of any further trouble 
onthe subject. Many, ignorant alike 
of the Irish character and the popish 
religion, hoped by granting power to 
that church to weaken its influence. 
The result, the bitter, the degrading 
result, has already forced itself on the 
attention of the empire; and Great 
Britain has seen the day when the 
majority of her representatives, ex- 
pressing her national feelings, have 
been trampled down and dictated to 
by the insensate insolence of savages, 
nurtured by their agitators in hatred to 
British connection, and trained by 
their priests in the belicf that heaven 
is like the pit of a theatre, where ad- 
mission can be gained by paying mone 

at the door. Such has been, and oak 
will be in a far greater degree, the 
reward which Britain will reap for that 
unconstitutional, irreligious, and irra- 
tional act, which consummated the 
errors of the Irish policy. It is little 
better than hypocrisy to say that we pity 
her ; that we, whose liberties, religion, 
and lives have been sported with in the 
whirlpool of unconstitutional experi- 
ment, who have seen her errors from the 


commencement, and have witnessed 
the bigoted contempt with which our 
faithful warnings were disregarded for 
the hollow sophistries and audacious 
lies of those traitors, who, having for 
centuries laboured in vain to destro 
Great Britain, at length adopted the 
more successful plan of inducing her 
to destroy herself. It were little 
better than hypocrisy to say that we 
could pity England for the consequen- 
ces of the emancipation act—for the 
effects of having taken the legislative 
power from the hands of accomplished 
and honorable gentlemen, to confer it 
upon disaffected and _ superstitious 
boors. We do not pity England, 
because she has richly deserved these 
consequences. We do not pity Eng- 
land, because we «re assured that this 
lesson will do her good; and that, 
however painful, degrading, and mis- 
chievous it may be, that the majority 
of her representatives should day after 
day be overborne, and a ministry in 
whom she places no confidence be 
supported in office by a gang of per- 
jured em who feeling themselves 
as much cut off from others by their 
manners and station, as united among 
themselves by restless disaffection, band 
together like a pack of wolves upon 
every measure ; yet we feel a strong, 
and, we think, a well-grounded hope, 
that she will be aroused to the neces- 
sity of retracing her steps, and altering 
her Irish policy before it is wholly too 
late ; and thut she will become aware 
that the progress of information, and 
facility of intercourse, acting as a 
syphon between the countries, if she 
does not raise, not the power and pri- 
vileges, but the habit and principles, of 
Connanght and Munster to the stand- 
ard of Kent and Yorkshire, will sink 
the latter to the level of the former. 
But the emancipation act, as it is 
absurdly called, was not the sole, 
though the principal and most efficient, 
evil consequence of the unfounded 
theory that the native Irish were assi- 
milated in feelings and character to the 
colonists, or to the English; or that 
the best means to produce such an 
assimilation was to confer political 
power and privileges upon them, and 
thus to remove every earthly induce- 
ment to improve. It isthe habit of those 
to whom the government of this ill-fated 
country has been committed, rather to 
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look to the beauty of the means than 
their adaptation to the end to beattained ; 
rather to consider whether their mea- 
sures are suited to-the ideas and tastes 
of the people of England than to the 
peculiar circumstances and character 
of the native Irish, and as soon as 
experience and acquaintance with 
Irish facts had induced any of those 
persons to alter his English theories or 
change his line of policy, he was im- 
mediately recalled by the government 
at the other side as being no longer fit 
to fufil his office. Improvement under 
such a system was hopeless. Even to 
retain possession would have been 
impossible but for the powerful 
strength of the garrison of colonists ; 
yet we hear persons coolly expressing 
their surprise that Protestantism and its 
concomitant civilization should have 
made so little progress in Ireland ; and 
saying that the church of Ireland had 
neglected its duty, and was in fact a 
useless establishment ; when the fact 
is, that the only ground of surprise to 
the rational investigator of Irish his- 
tory is, how, under such a system, the 
church is able to support its existence, 
working, as it has done, against a most 
powerful tide of opposition from with- 
out, and either neglect, or yet more 
baneful interference and discourage- 
meut, from at home. 

It may be true that the church of 
Ireland has not at all times exerted 
itself as much as it ought to have done, 
and that, even under existing circum- 
stances, somewhat more might have 
been than actually has been effected. 
To admit this is no more than to 
acknowledge that its members have 
been human beings ; and does not 
even militate against the assertion, 
the truth of which we firmly believe, 
that the church of Ireland is the 
most pure and perfect institution of 
the kind in the world. But for those 
who have wholly neglected their own 
duty, nay, have actually been zeal- 
ously engaged in preventing the success 
which they presume to blame the 
church of Ireland for not having 
effected ; for them to call that church 
an inefficient establishment—for the 
landlords who have preferred papist 
tenants—for the masters who have 
chosen papist servants—for the gentry 
who have patronised papist tradesmen, 
and the farmers who have encouraged 
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papist cottagers and labourers, and this 
to such an extent and with such perse- 
vering uniformity as not only to hold 
out a constant premium to the natives 
for continuing in their ancient su- 
SS and retaining all © those 

alf-savage tenets, and principles 
which it was the duty of England 
to have exerted her whole power 
to extirpate, but actually to render it 
difficult for the poorer colonist himself 
to resist the powerful temptation to 
adopt the idolatry and character of the 
native—for these men to stalk forth and 
charge the consequences of their own 
selfish, unprincipled, and narrow- 
minded criminality upon that system 
which in spite of their endeavours has 
succeeded in maintaining Protestantism 
and civilization, and even in some de- 
gree extending their influence—this 
may be natural, but, if it be, it is natu- 
ral depravity. 

We cannot, indeed, be surprised that 
such men should gladly grasp at the 
opportunity of undoing the Irish Pro- 
testant church, the scapegoat of 
their iniquities ; but however they may 
in this nefarious attempt succeed for a 
moment, the truth will soon be made 
manifest, and the guilt of the present 
state of Ireland be heaped, as it de- 
serves, on the head of English govern- 
ment and Anglo-Irish religious cove- 
tousness. 

But to proceed: one of the most 
remarkable instances of an English 
theory, contrasted with the Irish result, 
and originating in the administration 
of Irish affairs by men acquainted only 
with English habits and character, is 
to be found in the constant habit of 
instituting, or permitting to be insti- 
tuted, government investigations and 
prosecutions against the magistracy and 
police for the execution of their duty. 
Now this is frequently done from the 
most sincere desire to vindicate the cause 
of justice; and, as in the case of court 
martials in the navy on officers whose 
ships have been fairly captured, merely 
with a view to clear the character of 
the accused: but on the other hand, 
they are more commonly instituted 
in subservience to the mean, vacillat- 
ing, miserable, double-dealing policy, 
which, instead of manfully standing 
forth to avenge the insulted majesty 
of the law, at one moment makes a 
puny effort to enforce it, and the next 
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soothes and apologises to the rebels 
for having attempted to control them. 
But the ruinons effects of this system 
are not confined to the cases where the 
motive is such as we have last de- 
scribed ; and to understand the reasons 
why this practice, even in cases in 
which in England it would ve benefi- 
cial, is in this country productive of 
the worst results, it will be necessary 
to compare briefly the character of the 
two nations, us natural, and as fostered 
by circumstances. Steadiness is the cha- 
racteristic of the English, quickness of 
the Irish, character. The laws of 
England having been of their own 
creation, enforced by themselves, or 
rather by officers chosen from them- 
selves, and with that uniformity which 
is the result of the national character, 
and looked on rather as bonds of 
social, than engines of political govern- 
ment; the disposition of the English 
is to obey the laws, unless powerfully 
tempted to the contrary; and, viewing 
the laws rather as friends than as ene- 
mies, they do not consider a trial as a 
condemnation. In Ireland, on the con- 
trary, these laws are viewed by the 
unreclaimed part of the population as 
the arbitrary enactments of foreign 
soma They have, moreover, never 
een steadily enforced. These and 
many other motives, acting on the quick 
talent which prefers a shilling obtained 
by ingenuity and danger to a guinea 
earned by honest industry, have, from 
Pg to generation, with the un- 
ailing aid of the _— priesthood, 
whose power over their flocks was in- 
creased by the number of crimes to 
which they were made privy by the 
confessional, reared up the lower Irish 
papist in the idea that the law and all 
that enforced it were fair game; the 
most innocent effects of which prin- 
ciple were poaching, smuggling, and 
bailiff-beating, but which, engrafted on 
political designs and religious conspi- 
racy, burst forth in the perpetration 
of crimes to which no other power but 
popery could ever have depraved the 
naturally warm and generous heart of 
the native Irish. 

The worst cause, however, is the 
unsteadiness of the administration of 
the law. In proportion to the talent 
of the individual will be the disposition 
to overrate the chance of escape, and 
to underrate that of punishments ; so 

Von, VI. 


that if we consider what are the in™ 
ducements to commit crime resulting 
from the hope of impunity, viz. the 
possibility that the crime may not be 
discovered ; that the perpetrator may 
not be known ; that if known, he may 
not be corrected ; if arrested, tried ; 
if tried, convicted ; or if convicted, 
punished ; we shall readily see that all 
these chances are stanly increased 
in proportion to the talent of the cri- 
minal, and that they are yet further 
magnified by his imagination and 
consciousness of ingenuity. When 
we consider, then, the character of the 
native Irish, it becomes obvious that 
the greatest activity should be used in 
enforcing the law. That every pos- 
sible means should be taken to impress 
on the people the idea that conviction 
is the necessary result of crime, and 
punishment the necessary result of 
conviction. ‘Now, we fearlessly assert 
that the system pursued for ages in 
Ireland, has been directly the opposite. 
That system has been arbitrary and 
despotic—despotic, not in degrees, 
but in nature : for the government, and 
even the magistracy of Ireland, have 
assumed to themselves the power of 
dispensing with the laws at pleasure. 
The government of Ireland have 

resumed to take the liberty of enforc- 
ing only such laws as they approved. 
They have, in fact, constituted them- 
selves a legislative body. Now, we 
tell the government of Great Britain, 
that they are a purely executive ma- 
chine ; that they have no more power 
to choose when they will enforce a law, 
or even to soften its most rigorous 

rovisions, unless where such a power 
is granted to them by express statute, 
than they have to consecrate a bishop 
or confer an academical degree. We 
tell the British government that this 
assumption of power is not only un- 
constitutional, but that it has produced 
more evil in Ireland, than perhaps any 
other cause in existence. 

If there is any feature in the Irish 
character more prominent than the 
rest, it is the disposition to trace dis- 
agreeable events to any possible cause, 
however improbable and absurd, rather 
than to their own acts. If a master 
discharges a drunken or dishonest 
footman, not only the culprit, but all 
his fellows, attribute this, not to the 
fault of the man, but to the influence 
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of some other servant, or even of some 
friend of the family. The lower Irish 
always prefer to discover a circuitous 
rather than a direct cause. If a man 
is hanged for an offence, they attribute 
it to his having belonged to a particular 
party. If he is pardoned, to the in- 
fluence of a judge, a juror, or a 
magistrate. This forms another source 
of influence to the popish priesthood, 
who ulways take to themselves the 
merit of preventing the enforcement of 
the law... It is obvious that with a 

eople like this prosecutions should 

e active and uniform, punishments 
should be definite, and pardons exceed- 


ingly rare. 

ow the fact is, that there isa greater 
power exercised by the Irish govern- 
ment of not enforcing laws, a greater 
uncertainty in the statutary punish- 
ment, and more frequent pardons, than 
in any other part of the empire.. The 
government also act. on the extraor- 
dinary principle, that the degree in 
which indulgence should be shewn to 
any particular violation of the law 
should be in proportion to its preva- 
lence, that is, it should bear, not an 
inverse, as it ought to be, but a direct 
proportion to that prevalence. The 
proposition that a law should be abro- 


-gated the instant that it becomes 
. disagreeable to those whom it was 


designed to control, is no doubt 
sufficiently absurd ; but what shall be 
said to the notion that a government 
invested with powers purely executive 
should assume a right to neglect the 
enforcement of the laws in proportion 
to the refractory and uncivilized hosti- 
lity to them displayed by the natives ? 

et such has been, not in one or two 
instances merely, but so constantly as 
almost to amount to a system, the 
principle on which Ireland has been 
governed. 

It is easily seen how such a system 
must tend to increase the disposition 
we have noticed ; and to induce the 
lower Irish to regard a government 
prosecution as a proof of the hostility 
of government to the accused, and of 


. their disapprobation of his acts, rather 


than as a regular and necessary means 
of ascertaining, either whether he 
committed the acts, or whether those 
acts were blameable or praiseworthy, 
and laying the guilt upon the right 
persons, The effect of this is to 


induce these people to confound a trial 
with a conviction, at least so far as the 
feelings of the government are con- 
cerned. ‘To illustrate this by an: in- 
stance. A ringleader of ribbonmen is 
instigating a peasant to attack and burn 
a house and its inmates;- or a priest, in 
admonishing his flock, to rescue a 
distress for tithes. The savage replies, 
that: certain of his friends: had been 
killed by the police in a similar attempt. 
The ready, and to them satisfactory 
reply is this, “ Well, but were not. the 
police éried for it.”. The: police were 
tried and acquitted, but the prosecution 
was viewed as a proof of the indig- 
nation of the government against those 
who enforced the law, and the acquittal 
as evidence of the want of true Irish 
spirit in the jury. The» unhappy 
wretch goes off on his mission of 
treachery und blood, encouraged by 
the thought that the government 
secretly approve his acts, and that the 
magistracy and police, having been 
visited with a public prosecution for 
having interfered with him befere, will 
not be willing to expose themselves to 
another. 

And he judges rightly, for it were 
to expect more than human’ sense of 
duty to suppose that those men would 
willingly hazard a second chance of a 
jury who would view their execution 
as a grateful offering to their favourite 
superstition. When we state our most 
decided conviction that such conduct 
is: in the highest degree injurious to 
Ireland, we would be understood to 


-speak of such cases when the facts are 


publicly known, and where the govern- 
ment, fully aware that the taking away 
of life, or other act done by the officers 
of the law, took place in the execution 
of their duty, intend the prosecution 
as a means of justifying them. There 
are two other cases of which we would 
use different language. The one, 
where there is reasonable ground to 
suspect that the police transgressed 
their duty, in which case an investi- 
gation is necessary ; the other, which 
too frequently has occurred of late, 
where a government, supported in 
office by a seditious faction, and owing 
their lene and the success of their 
measures to the cooperation of the 
public. enemy, are afraid to sanction 
the enforcement of those laws which 
would tend to prevent or retard the 
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treasonable projects of their allies. 
To say that prostitution, such as this, 
of the forms of justice to the encou- 
ragement of disaffection and crime, 
must be in the highest degree de- 
structive to the welfare of the country 
and to the respect for the laws, is indeed 
needless ; to say that it ought to be 
visited with the aovlest consequences 
of a parliamentary impeachment, is to 
say less than its criminality deserves. 

It may be asked, “ Would you then 
advocate the principle tinat the persons 
charged with enforcing the co in 
Ireland should be allowed to shed the 
blood of the people without even an 
enquiry being made as to their mo- 
tives ?” We reply, we would give 
them the rights to which private indi- 
viduals are entitled. Some years since 
a gentleman in the south of Ireland, 
being aroused from his bed by the 
sound of robbers entering his house, 
and finding no weapon at hand, save 
a carving knife, seized it, stationed 
himself at his bed-room door, and 
stabbed to the heart successively the 
three first of the gang as they entered. 
The fourth grappled with him and 
both rolled in mortal strife upon the 
floor. The gentleman made an in- 
effectual attempt to stab the ruffian, 
and perceiving the point of the weapon 
was turned, he deliberately straightened 
it on the floor, and killed him also. 
The remainder of the gang fled. The 
gentleman in reward for his heroism 
received the honour of Knighthood. 
Had he lived in these days, and seen 
a policeman defending his life against 
the murderous assault of a gang of 
Whitefeet, he would have been most 
fortunate if he were not honoured with 
a crown prosecution before a jury com- 
ag of the accomplices of the ruffians 
rom whose presence he had liberated 
society, and, even if acquitted, yet 
dismissed from his situation for having 
endeavoured to check “ the patriotism 
and love of liberty of the Irish 
people.” 

It is, doubtless, well known to our 
readers that the fortifications of the 
Dardanelles consist, in a great degree, 
of huge mortars cut in the rock, for the 
purpose of throwing stone bullets into 
the enemy’s vessels passing underneath. 
Let us suppose one of these great 
masses falling on the deck of a ship, 
and, as was not unfrequent, forcing its 
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fearful way clear through the deck and 
out at the bottom. What should we 
think of the captain who, in such a case, 
would summon all the carpenters to 
repair the deck, while the sea was mo- 
mentarily rushing in at the bottom ? 
Or atl we much more approve of 
his skill, if he ordered all a to the 
pumps, but took no measures to stop 
the leak ? Yet this is a just illustra- 
tion of Anglo-Irish policy. The leak, 
the fatal leak, which, whatever exertions 
may be made to diminish its effects, 
debilitates the strength, destroys the 
peace, depraves the heart, and imposes 
a veto on the improvement of Ireland, 
is—Popery. Yet the remedy proposed 
for the evils of Ireland is bodily em- 
ployment, and such species of education 
as “ will not interfere with the supersti- 
tion of the natives.” There is no doubt 
that the fracture in the deck ought to 
be repaired, and the pumps to be kept 
working. There is no doubt that every 
means should be adopted to employ the 
Irish peasantry, and to give them ge- 
neral instruction ; but we distinctly as- 
sert that the first, or, to speak more 
correctly, the principal, remedy (us all 
may be cotemporaneous) for the evils 
of Ireland, is its conversion from po- 
pery; and, without this, all systems for 
theimprovement of this country are not 
merely vain and fruitless, but actually 
baneful, inasmuch as men are more 
dangerous as their natural powers. and 
resources are increased, if their dispo- 
sitions are not. improved in at least an 
equal proportion. We tell the pegele 
ot England that the exclusive feeling, 
the crimes, the hostility to England, 
manifested by the native Irish, result 
from popery ; and we prove our as- 
sertion by the fact, that the instant an 
Irishman becomes Protestant he 
abandons all these qualities, and the 
moment an Irishman becomes papist 
he acquires them. 

We shall state an instance, which 
shews more eloquently than words can 
do, the justice of our assertion, that 
while popery is encouraged in Ireland, 
it is vain to attempt to ameliorate the 
condition of that country, even by the 
most unbounded munificence, or the 
most elaborate enaetments. . . 

It is,no doubt, fresh in the recol- 
lection of all who read these pages ; it 
is certainly so in that of the Irish Pro- 
testants, always glad of an opportunity 
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of being grateful to English generosity, 
that at atime, not long since past, when 
a famine had been partly brought upon 


the nation by the fiendish outrages of 


the native Irishry, in burning all the 
stores of provisions, and neglecting 
their farms, while engaged in treasona- 
ble excursions, the English people, with 
that noble munificence which is one 
of their most genuine characteristics, 
raised a subscription to an immense 
umount to relieve the sufferers of all 
persuasions. Well do we rememberthe 
sensation caused by that act ; well do 
we remember the warm gratitude and 
admiration expressed by the poorer 
classes of Protestants. We also re- 
member the eulogies passed at some 
meetings of the papist agitators, in those 
places where they knew it would be re- 
ported to the people of England, whom 
it was their policy to deceive. We 
heur our readers exclaiming at the illi- 
beral tone of this statement ;—justly, 
no doubt, if the statement were to stop 
here. Ere they come to such a con- 
clusion, let them, however, mark the 
following facts, for the truth of which 
we pledge our veracity, and let them 
then proceed to pass judgment on our 
illiberality. Well do we remember ob- 
serving that to the feeling we have de- 
scribed there appeared no responsive 
chord in the hearts of the lower orders 
of papists, the very class to whose 
atrocities the distress was owing, and 
to the relief of whom the money had, 
in many cases, been, by the contrivance 
of the priesthood, exclusively applied. 
On inquiring into the cause of such 
obstinate, we had almost said brutal, 
ingratitude, they coolly informed us 
that the people of England never had 
subscribed any such sum; that the 
whole was a laiaty left by the late 
King ; and, to remove the necessity of 
gratitude even tothe memory of a Pro- 
testant and a British sovereign, they 
added, and, as they stated, on the best 
authority, for they were told it by the 

riest, that this was done in remorse, 
in payment of a sum left by James the 
Second by his will, to be applied to clear 
%, money borrowed by him in Ireland. 

hus did they, 'y the aid and insti- 
gation of their priesthood, and influ- 
enced by hereditary and _ religious 
hatred to England, invent, and persuade 
themselves and each other into believ- 
ing this monstrous fabrication, rather 
than endure the idea of gratitude to a 
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nation of heretics, and in order-to turn 
the noble generosity of that nation into 
a tardy disingenuous act of justice. 

Are such then the people of Ireland? 
God forbid! Such are not indeed the 
people of Ireland, for Protestantism is 
not yet, nor shall, be extinguished in 
Ireland ; but such are the class of 
native papists, who combine the bru- 
tality of savages with the cfaft and in- 
genuity of civilized life, and whom 
irish demagogues and English theo- 
rists, and they alone, dignify with the 
title of the “ people of Ireland.” 

We ask our English brethren what 
hope can they entertain of gaining the 
affections of a people labouring under 
such baneful influence ; a people who 
would assert that Ireland was not an 
island, or that the Atlantic was a 
rivulet, rather than admit the remotest 
tinge of kindly feeling towards that 
nation which is at this moment sacri- 
ficing her only Irish friends to favor 
and promote the dark and deep-laid 
designs of these ungrateful traitors ? 
We ask them, why should they attempt 
to give power to a people whose highest 
aim and most sacred object is the ruin 
of England ; and who are not only dis- 
posed by inveterate prejudice, but daily 
taught, by the priests of their idolatry, 
to turn every power and resource they 
would thus obtain to the injury of Great 
Britain ? Why should they at the 
national expense educate them in the 
tenets of their anti-English supersti- 
tion? They would reply, perhaps, 
that they hoped by degrees to weaken 
the influence of popery ; that any 
education is nearer to Protestantism 
than none. We tell our English 
brethren that Protestantism was not 
with them—was not with their ances- 
tors—was not, nor ever will be, with 
any individual, or any nation, the 
fatherless and accidental offspring of 
the undirected depravity of the natural 
intellect of man. Mere intellectual 
education will never produce Pro- 
testantism ; employment, commerce, 
wealth, will never produce Protestant- 
ism : and without Protestantism the 
sun of virtue, peace and happiness, can 
never rise upon the Irish shores. True 
it is that all these things should be 
done, that they should be done 
actively, energetically, perseveringly. 
True it is that they should long since 
have been done, not merely for the 
sake of Ireland—for the sake of Eng- 
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land, of the empire at large, the 
resources of this country should have 
been called forth by the uttermost 
power of thatempire. But we depre- 
cate the theory that these alone can 
improve Ireland ; that these alone can 
benefit the empire—we deprecate the 
theory which would whet the edge of 
the weapon.while the point is aimed at 
our breast, and the hilt in the hand of 
our deadly enemy. All these mea- 
sures will, indeed, be beneficial to the 
empire when united with a steady, 
fearless enforcement of the law, and, 
above all things, a system of Protest- 
ant religious education. 

We shall next notice another most 
preposterous theory which appears 
prevalent in the sister island, and than 
which none can be more opposite to 
the fact. It is the theory which indu- 
ces some persons to denominate, and 
what is worse to treat, the popish part 
of the native Irish as the Irish people. 
Now, what would these sage theorists, 
we address ourselves to those who are 
misled, not to the crafty knaves who are 
deliberately misleading them, what 
would they think of the sanity of any 
man who was to call the pedlers, gyp- 
sies, manufacturers’ apprentices, day 
labourers, and paupers of England, “the 
people of England?” Yet these classes 
and those of the same level bear a 
greater numerical, and at least as great 
a moral, proportion to the other in- 
habitants as the pa Irish do to the 
Protestant. Would they then deem 
them more worthy of this title, if they 
all united in adoptinga creed at variance 
with the established religion, or if they 
had for generations been signalized by 
repeated violation of the law; and con- 
tempt of the principles of social order 
and civilization? Yet because this class 
in Ireland, a portion of the inhabitants 
neither by rank, wealth, education, pro- 
perty, or any other title whatever, 
possessed of a right to any influence in 
Ireland, yet call themselves, and are 
called by their slave-drivers “the agita- 
tors,” “the Irish people.” The people 
of England acquiesce in the impudent 
assumption, and think, theorize, speak, 
act, and legislate, as if the whole body 
of the land-owners, farmers, merchants, 
clergy, nobility and gentry, as well as 
above a million and a half of the finest 
peasantry of Ireland, had been actually 
already annihilated. 


This is surely sufficiently absurd ; 
but we have not done with the theorists. 
Of all the errors prevalent in the minds 
of the English people, perhaps the 
worst in its consequences, and yet the 
most excusable, is the notion that with 
respect to the subject of scriptural edu- 
cation the people of Ireland are divided 
into two parties, Protestants who will 
not have education without the Scrip- 
tures, and papists who will not endure 
it with the Scriptures. There never 
was, perhaps, a theory more wholly and 
egregiously unfounded. It would be 
much nearer to the truth to assert, that 
among the people of Ireland there was 
not on this subject a dissentient voice ; 
that the whole nation were unanimously 
desirous of scriptural education. We 
do not consider the popish priesthood 
a part of the nation, nor, in fact, does 
the policy of their church suffer them 
to become a part of the people of any 
country, but merely to continue as the 
janissaries of superstition unconnected 
with the nation by any domestic or 
local tie. We think we shall not exceed 
the fact, however repugnant it may be 
tu English theory, when we state, that, 
with the exception of these priests and 
a very few of their agents, the lay- 
brothers, who are perhaps the most 
depraved, superstitious, crafty, and 
disaffected, inhabitants of the whole em- 

yire, there is scarcely a man among the 
ower classes in Ireland who would not 
prefer a scriptural education, not only 
to no education, but actually to any 
other education whatsoever. Nay, to 
such a degree does this desire of scrip- 
tural education pervade the lower 
orders, that in numerous instances the 
heaviest denunciations of their priests, 
and even excommunication itself, have 
been found ineffectual to prevent their 
attendance at schools where the scrip- 
tures are read. We shall state cae 
one instance out of the numbers dail 

falling under our observation whic 

illustrate this position. Most of our 
readers are aware that a society had 
been for many years established in 
Ireland under the name of the Kildare- 
place Society, the principle of which 
was, that in all its schools the Bible 
should be read without note or comment, 
This society was in fact so liberal in 
its principles as to have almost incurred 
the disapprobation of some of the more 
uncompromising Protestants. It suc- 
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ceeded, however. The government 
gave a grant of money to extend its 
efficacy. It became a general favorite 
with all classes and persuasions ; and 
had diffused education to a greater ex- 
tent than has ever been effected by any 
ather system ; when the popish priests 
and agitators became alarmed at a 
change so fatal to their dominion. 
They acted a double game ; the one 
threatened the people with excommu- 
nication, and the otherinsinuated in no 
ambiguous terms the vengeance of the 
midnight assassin, if they suffered their 
children to attend the schools. The 
en peasantry in some cases re- 
sisted this outrageous act of inquisi- 
torial eeeey but in general they were 
compelled to submit ; and as soon as 
their masters had attained this point, 
they assailed the government and the 
legislature with representations of the 
nm san A of the Society, and at 
length succeeded, through the weakness 
of some, and the want of principle in 
others, in procuring the withdrawal of 
the grant, and thus paralyzing the ex- 
ertions of the Society. It had been 
the habit of the Society to give annual 
grants to such of the schoolmasters in 
connection with it as were found de- 
serving, as well as to supply books and 
other necessaries for the schools, and 
when necessary, to assist in the building 
of school-houses. Of course, when the 
parliamentary grant was withdrawn, 
these were discontinued for want of 
means, and many of the schoolmasters 
were obliged to join other societies. 
The national grant was transferred to 
that agent and offspring of the popish 
priesthood, bombastically denominated 
the “ National Education Board ;” the 
principle of which is to give the chil- 
dren greater qualifications for good or 
evil, and to take chance to which they 
will be turned. What was the result ? 
The people in many instances, and even 
the — schoolmasters, rather than 
place themselves under the patronage 
of this “ No-Light Board,” as it was 
emphatically called, although it held 
out great pecuniary advantages in order 
to swell its lists, and to make plausible 
returns, yet went over to the Hibernian 
Society, one so Protestant and prosely- 
tizing in its nature that its leading 
principle is to insist on the use of the 
Protestant margin-noted Bible in all 
its schools, yet to this Society did the 


popish peasantry and schoolmasters 
in many instances attach themselves, 
in defiance of the infuriated anathemas 
of their priests, rather than give up the 
use of the holy Scriptures. But this 
number was but small; the immense 
majority yielded to temporal and spi- 
ritual terrors, and either relinquished 
education entirely, or sent their children 
on particular occasions to make a shew 
at the schools of the Education Board, 
which the priests just 80 far supported 
by these means as was necessary to 
enable it to wear the appearance of 
efficiency, and to prevent the adoption 
of any better system. Such has been 
the policy of the popish priesthood ; 
and such their success in deceiving the 
English nation into listening to them, 
asif they were expressing the sentiments 
of their unhappy slaves, who groaned 
under the success of those measures 
which they were represented as desiring, 
and who were at heart attached to that 
society which these representations had 
been employed to destroy. 

The limits of an article like~ the 
present, will not permit us to do 
more than merely state the general 
outline of the erroneous theories to 
which is, in a great measure, to be 
attributed that ies unbroken train 
of mismanagement which has _ren- 
dered Ireland a stain, rather than 
an ornament, to the British empire. 
In fact, so uniform has this mis- 
government been for centuries past, 
from the first authentic annals of this 
country to the present hour, that even 
when a change of ministry has kindled 
sanguine anticipations with respect to 
an improvement in our policy towards 
every other portion of the world, 
the people of Ireland—that is, those 
who hold the property, education 
and intelligence of the country— 
look on the change with that de- 
jected indifference which is the result 
of an almost superstitious feeling, pro- 
duced by long experience, that Ire- 
land will prove an exception—that to- 
wards Ireland all ministers will prove 
incompetent—that Ireland is doomed 
to misgovernment—that Irish policy is 
the Charybdis that swallows up, with- 
out rs of benefit, all the systems 
adopted for her improvement. We 


have endeavoured to show, not perhaps 
all the causes of this apparent fatality, 
and certainly not all, nor even a con- 
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siderable part of its modes of .opera- 
tion ; for we do not wish in this article 
to notice the misconduct of individual 
administrations ; but at least enough 
to demonstrate that this state of things 
is not the consequence of any intrinsic 
incapacity in the nation to receive im- 
provement, but exclusively of the inju- 
dicious means which have been adopt- 
ed—to the obstinate and perverse 
adherence to theories wholly at .va- 
riance with the fact—and to the infa- 
tuated practice of consulting rather 
their avowed enemies than their ap- 
proved friends, which has so long dis. 
graced, and so often injured the English 
nation, 

We would remind our English 
brethren, that the annoyance which 
they are suffering at present from Irish 
affairs—and we admit that annoyance 
to be very great—(and we are assured 
that if they do not most rapidly and 
completely change their present policy 
it will soon become incaleulably greater, 
and ere long pass the limits of mere 
annoyance)—is, in fact, their own fault ; 
and that if they had given to Ireland 
at the commencement of their domi- 
nion here, that attention which it was 
their duty to give, and which they 
gave not only to their own country, 
but to every other portion of the globe 
which they reduced under their do- 
minion, Ireland would now be the 
strongest and mostattached dependance 
of the empire, instead of a ro 
source of embarrassment and danger, 
which it is at present difficult, and soon 
likely to be impossible, to reduce even 
within the bounds of nominal allegiance. 
If Great Britain had paid us regularly 
the interest of that attention which was 
our due, we would not now demand the 
principal ; if she had uniformly acted 
on the sound and conscientious policy 
of James the First ; if she had com- 
pelled the colonists to act up to her 
principles and their duty; if she had 
made the moral and religious improve- 
ment of the people, the development 
and application of the resources, and 
the promotion of the agriculture and 
manufactures of Ireland the first object 
of her Irish policy, instead of content- 
ing herself with retaining possession 
by force—controlling, when they in- 
terfered with her safety, the effects of 
ignorance and superstition, without an 
attempt, or even a desire, to remove 
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their cause—making use of the peasants 
for soldiers, and the land to raise pro- 
visions for their fleets, but never exert- 
ing themselves to teach the former to 
worship his God, or to render the latter 
available to the comfort of its popula- 
tion.- If Great Britain had even acted 
towards Ireland with clear, rational, 
judicious attention to her own interest, 
that country would now boast the most 
enlightened, loyal and happy people in 
the world, and her almost infinite re- 
sources would be easily and cheerfully 
ag to support even more than her 
share of the burdens of the empire. 

Let us, then, hear no more com- 
plaints of the time occupied by Irish 
affairs from those who are at last com- 
pelled to smart under the consequences 
of their own culpable misconduct, The 
true ground of shame, and sorrow, and 
indignation is, not that English states- 
men and legislators are at length com- 
pelled to pay up the long accumulated 
arrear of attention to Irish interests, 
but that that attention is directed, not 
with a sound, conscientious and consti- 
tutional endeavour to repair the evils 
of former neglect, but with a cowardly, 
pac hase sare and blind subservience to 
sedition and treason; that their acts are 
calculated, not to promote the cause of 
religion, good order and peace, but 
with an impious and suicidal infatua- 
tion to hasten on the gigantic strides 
of their and our ruin. 

If, then, we are asked the compre- 
hensive question—* Men and Brethren, 
what shall we do ¢” we reply—Relin- 
quish theories ; be guidiel by facts ; 
exert yourselves to become acquainted 
with these facts; banish from your 
imagination the idea of any system for 
tranquillizing Ireland without removing 
superstition and implanting true reli- 
gion in its stead ; abandon the notion 
that the evils of Ireland are owing to 
the existence of two parties in the 
island ; and learn, or you will learn 
when too late, that they are to be 
attributed to the existence of one party 
in Ireland—the popish priesthood ; 
that that = are, in their nature and 
essence, hostile to all improvement, 
and dark, crafty and treacherous enough 
to render that hostility effectual, and 
that in proportion to the degree, not 
that that party are opposed, but that 
they are yielded to, the miseries of Ire- 
land will: increase. -Above all things, 
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protect the poor, misguided slave of 
Irish popery from the inquisitional 
tyranny of the priest, and the murder- 
ous dominion of the agitator—grant to 
the peasant the free exercise of his 
conscience—instruct, employ, encou- 
rage, indulge the peasant; but stand 
between him and those terrors, whether 
of the assassin of the body or the 
assassin of the soul, which are exerted 
with unrelenting fury to prevent him 
from availing himself of the opportu- 
nities of scripturalzeducation, Away 
with that offspring of crafty priests 
and silly ministers—that expensive and 
ostentatious uuisance, the National 
Education Board! Restore that system 
which was dreaded, hated, misrepre- 


sented and denounced by the priest- 
hood, because it was loved by the 
people ; extend its root, and it will 
extend its branches; subject to the 
heaviest penalties all, whether priest 
or layman, who shall, by act, word or 
deed, endeavour to deter the peasunt 
from exerting his free will in sending 
his children to what school he pleases ; 
tell the seditious agents of Rome that 
it is not to them you will apply for 
advice in the improvement of Ireland. 
Try this course for one year, and you 
will learn the wishes of Irish natives 
on the subject of education ; persist 
in it for ten years, and you will have 
Treland the brightest gem in the British 
diadem. 





MAN, 


Avvressed to Lord Byron. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE, 


Thou, whose mysterious name Earth yet can scarcely tell, 
Man—demon—demigod—the birth of Heaven or Hell, 
Byron! whate’er thou art—Spirit of II] or Good, 

I love thy barbarous lyre and darkly museful mood, 

Even as I love the whirlwind and the thunder’s sound, 

And the strong torrent’s roar when tempest howls around. 
Night is thy bosom’s home and Horror thy domain : 

The eagle, desert-king, thus, too, disdains the plain ; 

Like thee he scorns to dwell except on jagged rocks 

Which Winter swathes in snows and lightniug vainly shocks, 
And desolate shores whereon the wrecks of storms are lying, 
And battlefields all gory with the dead and dying : 

And while the Bird of Earth, which weakly pipes and grieves, 
Builds by the river's brink its nest in flowers and leaves, 

The other, soaring far where Athos’ peak appears, 

His eyry o’er the gulf ’mid carcase-carrion rears, 

And there, encompassed round by limbs that writhe and quiver, 
And crags from which black blood trills trickling in a river, 
He hears with savage joy his victims’ bootless cries, 

And, cradled by the tempest, slumbers in the skies. 


Il. 


Thou, Byron, too, like this bold outlaw of the air, 

Drawest music from the shrieks of Anguish and Despair. 
Earth is thy slaughterhouse—thy victim's name is Man ; 
Like Lucifer’s, thine eye has dared the Abyss to scan. 
Renouncing the bright spheres where God and Beauty dwell, 
Thou plungest headlong down, and biddest Hope farewell ! 
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With him—that Evil Power—thy soul in darkness reigns, 
And pours its miseries forth in groans and funeral strains ; 
He triumphs—and thy muse, with lamentable skill, 

Awakes the hymn of glory to the Prince of Ill. 

But what avail thy struggles in this blind estate ? 

Can thy rebellious reason hope to conquer Fate ? 

Thy reason, like thine eye, moves in a bounded sphere : 

Seek not to = beyond while Sense’s captive here. 

Beyond it all.is cloud—all baffles—all is not. 

Within its narrow round thy God hath marked thy lot. 
How? Wherefore ?—Who shall say? His will and word have given 
Breath to. the race of Man, form to the circling Heaven, 
Even as His hand hath pied Earth’s fields with flowrets fair, 
And.sown the Light and Darkness through the unending air. 
He knows it all: Enough— Wisdom is His, and Power. 

And what are we? Dust !—shades !—the ephemera of an hour! 
Our gravest crime is this—as- Men we seek TO KNOW, 

Nor feel that blindfold bondage is our doom below. 

Byron! the word is hard; I spurned it in my youth, 

But wherefore dupe ourselves ? Why wrestle with the truth ? 
What art thou before God ? His handiwork—no more. 

To own thy holy thraldom and in dust adore, 

An atom borne through systems to thy final goal, 

To yield thee to His will with unupbraiding soul, 

And, as His mind conceived thee from the eternal Past, 

To glorify His name while Consciousness shall last, 

To such fate wert thou born!—Ah! blame not Life’s Great Giver, 
But rather kiss the yoke thou mayest not hope to shiver. 
Descend from that false height thy maniac daring scaled. 
Whatever is is well; the Godhead hath not failed. 

Seek not to fathom Him whose hand outrolled the skies, 
When grains of sand and worlds are equal in his eyes. 


IIL. 
But this harsh law, thou sayest, revolts thy sense of right : 
It strikes thee as unjust—a freak of despot might— 
A clueless labyrinth by Blindness to be trod. 
So, Byron, /et it seem—yet, yet, judge not thy God! 
My reason is as weak, as dim as thine can be, 
Nor is it mine to expound this world of woes to thee ; 
Let Him who gave it birth illumine thee on this : 
For me, the lower I sound the deeper seems the Abyss. 
Here everspringing sorrow is twinborn with sorrow, 
And woe is linked with woe as morrow throngs on morrow; 
Yet, mendicant in means, but Croesus-rich in will, 
Man is a fallen god whose thoughts tend heavenward still. 
Whether—condemned an outcast from the skies to roam— 
He still preserve the memory of his primal home, 
Whether his high desires, though indistinct and dim, 
Be presages of glory yet unveiled to him, 
The one grand Mystery of the Universe is Man. 
Caged in the prison of Sense on Earth’s contracted span, 
A slave, he bears a heart aye-panting to be free, 
A thing of sighs and tears, he woos Felicity ! 
His mind is dulled with clouds, yet he would all things prove ; 
His idols are but clay, yet he would always love! 
How like to Eden’s Exile is each mourning mortal ! 
An alien from his God and from the glorious Garden, 
He still discerns, through tears, the interdicted Portal, 
And sees the flaming sabre of the cherub-warden. 
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Still to his weary ears, far-heard and faintly swelling, 
Float the ineffable music of the heavenly Dwelling, 
The choral notes of Joy, the beatific lays 

Of those who in God's bosom celebrate His praise, 
Till, from the mocking vision forced to turn away, 
He gazes on—Aimself, and shudders in dismay. 


IV. 
Woe to the wretched one who, bound and groaning bere, 
Is won by those illusions of a dreamier sphere ! 
Soon as the nectar’s glow—the ideal bowl—is quaffed 
Nature grows drunk at heart and loathes cosh bounstinn draught. 
Away she flies and flies, upborne on Fancy’s pinions, 
Through the Supposed and Vague, the soul’s own vast dominions ; 
Then is she mistress of the revels in those bowers 
Where Love and Science charm the intoxicated hours, 
There doth she bathe in seas of loveliness and light, 
And slake her thirst of bliss with ever fresh delight; 
Then—then—in thunder calling, Truth invades her sleep, 
Her gorgeous halls are dust—she wakes, and wakes to weep! 


V. 
Alas! such fate was mine—such is my destiny ! 
I, too, have madly drained the empoisoned cup, like thee. 
Like thee 1 had eyes and saw not : long I strove to pierce 
The impenetrable veil that shrouds the Universe ; 
I called on Nature for the secret of her birth ; 
I asked its being’s end of every shape of Earth; 
Height upon height I clomb, depth below depth explored, 
And prayed Earth, Air, and Heaven for one illumining word ; 
I anticipated Time; I traversed eldest ages ; 
I passed from shore to shore to gather lore from sages ; 
But Nature was and is a on scroll for Pride. 
Despairing here, to explore the inanimate world I tried; 
I buried myself in the heart of Solitude, 
Which spake, methought, a tongue my bosom understood. 
I studied the great laws whereby ea roll, 
And through the wilds of Heaven bade Newton guide my soul ; 
I meditated o’er the ashes of dead nations ; 
Rome’s sepulchres reéchoed my interrogations : 
Troubling the old repose of the world’s mightiest ones, 
I weighed their urnless dust—I arraigned their whitened bones; 
I asked those bones, that dust, Were they designed by Fate 
To prove the immortal lot which men anticipate ? 
What further shall I say? Close by the bed of death 
I watched the o’erglazéd eye, I inhaled the gasper’s breath ; 
High upon sharp white peaks piercing the dun of Heaven, 
Far upon boiling waves by tyrannous tempests driven, 
I shrieked, I shouted through the elemental din, 
For I believed that (like the ancient Sibyl in 
Her frenzy) Nature ’mid convulsions and in storm 
Intelligibly spake and gave her oracles form. 
I trod her path of flowers, I trod her gloomiest path, 
But vainly in her smiles, bootlessly in her wrath 
I sought the eternal secret until reason Reeled : 
God everywhere I saw, God great, but God concealed. 
I saw Good, Ill, Grief, Joy, without design or care, 
Showered from His general hand, fall here, there, everywhere ; 
I saw Crime laurel-crowned and Virtue without friend, 
And I blasphemed that Power I could not comprehend ; 
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But vain my blasphemies, vain as my prayers had proved, 
Heaven’s floor of triple brass repelled my voice unmoved ; 

Till of a time, one day, when, drowned in my despair, 

I had wearied with my plaints the unanswering wastes of air, 
The day-spring from on high on my couched vision burst, 

And I, even I, knelt down and blessed the Might I had cursed ; 
And, yielding up my Spirit to this newborn sway, 

I seized my poet's lyre, while Heaven inspired my lay. 


Womn. 


Glory to Thee, through Life, in Death, alway, 
Eternal Wisdom, all-upholding Will, 
Whose presence the Unknown of Space doth fill, 
Whose reign Creation publishes each day ! 
Thy Providence unsearchable, decreeing 
My existence, spake me from the Abyss of Nought; 
I answered to Thy cail while yet I sought 
Admission at the Vestibule of Being. 
Behold me, Lord! An atom of the Earth, 
A nullity salutes Thee at its birth ! 
From Thee to me what thought can span the distance ?. 
For me, who in Thee respire my fleet existence, 
Fashioned by Thee ere Thou to me wert known, 
What didst thou owe me ere I saw the Sun ? 
Nought then—nought since. Glory to Thee alone, 
Framer of all, who overlookest none ! 
Employ the work, Great Artist! of Thy hands ; 
I am here the minister of Thy commands ; 
Dispose, direct, fix, change, through Time, through Space, 
Even as Thou willest, me, my term, my place ; 
My soul without enquiry or complaint 
Shall yield its powers to Thy divine restraint. 
Like those pale globes which through the Inane of Night, 
Marshalled by Thee, ever pursue their flight, 
I, whether Light or Cloud o’erspread my day, 
Shall follow where Thy finger points the way. 
Whether—called up from old chaotic gloom 
To fret with novel fires the vault on high— 
I shine, a sun, ordained by Thee to illume 
Surrounding worlds and beam from sky to sky, 
Whether—a thing minute beyond the reach 
Of eye—my place in darkness I shall find, 
A trampled grain of sand upon the beach 
Or atom wafted by the volatile wind, 
Proud of my fate, because it is Thy will, 
I, though next-neighbour to paneer 
Thy grand design shall everywhere fulfil, 
Nor murmur aught save—Glory, Lord, to Thee ! 


So high, so low not yet! My doom, as Man, 
Involves a problem which I may not scan. 

I am like that mournful orb which Thou hast given 
To Earth when daylight flees the face of Heaven, 
Whereof one part reflects the empyrean light, 
While one looks out into the waste of Night. 
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Man is that mystic point wherein the two 
Infinities are fraternised by Thee ; 

As aught-but Man less wretched, it is true, 
But still, at worst, that which he ought to be. 

I adore Thy wisdum where least understood : 

Glory to Thee! All Thou hast wrought is good. 

Supporting daily my downdragging chain, 

I have known through Life little but Care and Pain ; 

I stumble on a lone and lightless mountain, 
Unknowing my forward as my bygone track, 
And vainly call my vanished Youthtime back, 

Which passed, a headlong torrent, from Life’s Fountain ; 

Glory to Thee! Even from my cradle Woe 

Has tossed me as its plaything to and fro ; 

I have steeped my bread of bitterness in tears 

And drunk the waters of Thy wrath long years : 

Glory to Thee! Thou hast contemned my cries : 
I have glanced with dreary gaze round my clay prison; 

I have looked to see Thy Day of Justice rise, 
And it has risen—and for my torment risen ! 

Glory to Thee! The Pure offend Thine eyes! 

One being was left to me below the skies ; 

Her heart and mine, her soul and mine were one; 

Thyself hadst blended them. Thy will be done! 

Even as a flower blasted while yet in blossom 

Was she torn ere her season from my bosom, 

And this dread blow, that I might suffer all 

Its agony, was tardy in its fall ! 

In her expiring lineaments I saw 

Love battling against Nature’s changeless law ; 

I saw the vital flame, even while its glow 

Under the damps of Death was ebbing low, 

Afresh rekindling at Affection’s ray : 

I cried each morn, O, Sun, one other day! 

And, like those criminals of old, whose doom 

Of death immured them, living, in the tomb, 

And whose immovable eyes were ever turned 

On their last hope, the lamp, while yet it burned, 

1 would have chained the soul about to fly, 

And watched it flitting from the filmed eye. 

At length, O God! that soul to thee she sighed : 

She died,—and if with her my hopes, too, died, 

Forgive the eae Despair dictated ! 

I abjure it here. I adore Thee, Uncreated ! 

Who madest oaks to flourish, fire to burn, 

Ocean to undulate and Man to mourn! 


And well have I fulfilled that Jaw for Thee ! 
Nature obeys her God unconsciously ; 
I only, led by Reason to adore Thee, 
Here immolate my proud self-will before Thee : 
1, only, from intelligence obey ; 

I, conscious of obedience, shall rejoice 
To hear and follow everywhere, alway, 

My destiny’s injunctions and Thy voice. 
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I adore Thy wisdom in my lost estate, 
I bless Thy goodness in the pains I dree. 
Glory to Thee, Lord! Strike! annihilate ! 
My last breath shall be—Glory, Lord, to Thee ! 


VI. 


Such was the solemn chant, which long, too long repressed, 
Burst from my lips :—I adored, and Heaven achieved the rest. 
But hush, my lyre! And thou who knowest so well to move 
Thy fellow-beings’ hearts to anguish and to love, 

Come, Byron, thou, and wile new magic from its tone ! 

For God created Genius for the Truth alone. 

Why must the Powers of Il! monopolise thy praise, 

Till Heaven half envies Hell the music of thy lays ? 

Look to thy God! Perchance a ray from His bright brow 
May dissipate the gloom that overcasts thee now ; 

Perchance thy heart, forgetting all its pains and wrongs, 

May yet in holy transport throb to thine own songs, 

And thou, at last enlightened by celestial love, 

Mayest share with us the lamp vouchsafed thee from above. 
And ah! if onee, but once, the ambition for that goal 

Thy God would win thee to shall sanctify thy soul, 

If, weary of thy bondage in Death’s dark dominions, 

Thou, like a fallen angel, spreadest thy broad pinions, 

And winging thy bold passage skyward, shalt aspire 

To rival the rich music of the eternal choir, 

Never to those blest sounds that ring from sphere to sphere, 
Never to those gold harps Jehovah deigns to hear, 

Never to seraph’s lute is, was, or shall be given 

Such melody as thou wilt wake throughout wide Heaven. 
Courage ! legitimate infant of a royal race ! 

Thine origin divine stamped on thy front we trace, 

Nor can we look on thee and fail to recognize 

In thee, though eclipsed and dim, a fragment of the skies. 
Sovereign of mighty Song! know thine own place aright, 
Leave blasphemy to demons and the Sons of Night, 

And, spurning the base incense of a spurious fame, 

(For Glory without Worth is but immortal mane) 

Come and resume the rank thou hast foregone so long 
Among the myriad legions of that glorious throng 

Whom God first made to people the bright realms above, 
And made for Faith in Him, and Happiness and Love. ; 
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THE JEW AND THE 


[Dee. 


BEGGARMAN—A TALE OF ORIENTAL SWINDLING. 


TRANSLATED FROM A PERSIAN MANUSCRIPT IN THE LIBRARY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 


CuaprTer I, 


HOW RAPHAEL THE’ JEW DESIRED TO BE A GREAT» MAN, AND TO BE MADE A 
CALIPH,* 


Tuere lived in the city of Shiraz a 
Jew, whose name was Raphael, and 
he was an exceeding cunning man, and 
gathered up money by all means, until, 
in process of time, he became very 
rich, and had gold and silver, and fine 
rments, and much possessions. 
And Raphael said unto himself— 
“ Behold, I am rich and increased with 
goods, above all the children of my 
ople; and I have gold and silver 
Purted in the ground, and I can bu 
whatever is to be sold ; and yet, thoug 
1 am very rich, I am, as it were, one of 
the dishonored of the earth. Of what 
use is — unless it can bring respect, 
and unless people bow down to me as 
I go forth? Cannot riches ~- great- 
ness ? for if it is to be sold, I surely 
will buy it, and I will be no more 
accounted one of the mean men, I 
will also become great as well as rich ; 
and then it shall come to pass, that 
men will forget both who I have been 
and what I have done; and neither 
my mean extraction, nor my mean acts 
shall be remembered, by reason of the 
greatness which I will buy with my 
gold ; and I will leave a name unto 
my son that shall come after me; and 
it shall be that I shall not be forgotten 
when I die, neither shall my name 
erish, Yea, my former meanness shall 
be no more thought of—as, in the 
gardens of the king, men, when they 
see the golden oranges upon the tree, 
think not of the dung that is about its 
root.” These things thought Raphael 
on his bed at night, and by reason of 
his thoughts his sleep went from him. 
So in the morning he arose, and he 
went unto the elders of his city. Now, 
it was the custom in that city that each 
year they should appoint two men to be 





thief-eatchers for the city, and Raphael 
bethought himself that if he could be 
made thief-catcher he would be some- 
body, and that perchance he might find 
Mh ane | of coming before the king, 
if he should send any commands unto 
the thief-catchers of Shiraz, and that 
thus the King might make him a Caliph, 
which he coveted exceedingly. And he 
went unto the elders of his city, and 
he sought to be appointed thief-catcher. 
So the men of the city thought of the 
old proverb, and they saw that there 
was no man more fit to be thief-catcher 
for the city, and they chose him accord- 
ingly. And lo, Raphael rejoiced, and 
he was exceeding proud; and he 
thought within himself—« Now surely 
when the king sendeth for me that [ 
may catch thieves for him, I shall 
kneel before the king, and he will 
make me a Caliph, and all the city will 
honor me very much.” 

So Raphael was made thief-catcher 
for that year. But he was sore disap- 
ponte, because he did not kneel 

efore the king, neither was he made 
a Caliph; and he was very much dis- 
comfited, and of a very heavy heart : 
and when his year had expired, so that 
he was thief-catcher no more, he went to 
his home sore distressed, and he would 
not be comforted ; for he had given 
- unto the servants of the king, and 

e made for them great feasts, to the 
end that they might speak unto their 
master on his behalf; and he lamented 
exceedingly the loss of his gold and of 
his sumptuous banquets ; and he wept 
bitterly when he thought of what he 
had spent, and that he was not made 
a Caliph, neither was he thief-catcher 
any more. 


* The word in the original is not correctly rendered by the word Caliph. The 
Persian word signifies a low degree of nobility, corresponding nearly to our 
Baronet. 
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Cuaprter IT. 


HOW HE MET WITH DANIEL THE BEGGARMAN, AND WHAT HAPPENED HIM. 


But there came into the city of 
Shiraz a beggarman, and his name 
was Daniel. He was a man of ill- 
fatored countenance, and of an evil 
tongue, and he was fat and sturdy, and 
five-and-thirty ill-looking and ragged 
men followed him, of whom no one 
knew whence they came or how 
they had their living; but they 
were called in the city “the men 
who broke their oaths ;” and he 
seemed like as if he had a. vow, 
and round his neck he had _ hang- 
ing a symbol like unto a death’s 
head and cross-bones; and he went 
through the city, and he shook these 
at all men, until they became sore 
afraid of him and of his evil tongue ; 
for he spared neither small or great, 
but he would abuse them exceed- 
ingly with every species of ill names, 
the like of which had never been 
heard of before; so that by reason 
of him the whole city was scan- 
dalized, and yet was sore afraid ; 
and he had a wallet over his shoul- 
der, and he did call out lustily for 
meat, and whoever would not put 
anything into the bag he reviled and 
slandered, so that many gave unto him 
for very fear. 

Now this man came unto Raphael, 
and he said unto him—* Behold, now 
thou desirest to be great, and it is in 
my power to make thee so.” And 
Raphael wondered; but he said no- 
thing, for he feared the man; and 
he looked upon the death’s head, and 
he was sore afraid. 

Now, Daniel, the Big Beggarman— 
for so had they called him by reason 
of his sturdy shape—was, as it hath 
been said, a man of a foul tongue ; and 
when he chose to revile, he regarded 
neither virtue nor age ; but yet was he 
at times a man of smooth words, and 
he could flatter men when it served 
his ends. So now he spoke softly unto 
Raphael, and he said unto him—*Won- 
der not at what I say; for, though 
I be a beggarman, think not that I 
am poor or powerless”—and he shook 
the cross-bones as he spoke—“ I have 
not become a beggar from poverty, 
nor yet is it because I am greedy of 


ain; but I have a vow in heaven, and 
it is for the good of my country that 
I take what men put into my wallet : 
but if thou desirest to be great—of 
which I know thee to be worthy—I 
will put thee on the way to become 
80.” 
So Raphael hearkened unto his 
words ; and his heart was glad within 
him as Daniel continued to speak. 

“ Thou knowest that the King doth hold 
a council, and that he has desired that 
certain places of his dominion should 
send men to be of his council, and to 
advise with him on what he may do 
for the good of his subjects in those 
pore from which they come. Now 

ehold he has sent unto a city, 
of which I know, to send him a 
man who is wise and prudent, who 
may tell unto the King the wants of¢ 
those who dwell therein; and. now, 
what wilt thou give me if I send thee 
to be the councillor unto the King.” 

So Raphael rejoiced exceedingly, 
and he said—*“ Ask me never so much 
and I will give it unto thee, if thou 
wilt make me councillor unto . the 
King.” 

Then Daniel langhed, and he said—~ 
* First, thou must fall down and worship 
me ; yea, thou must lick the dust from 
off the soles of my feet.” 

So Raphael knelt down and wor- 
shipped Daniel ; and he did lick the 
dust from off the soles of his feet, and 
behold it was exceeding nasty, and 
Raphael had well nigh to vomit ; but he 
compelled himself, by reason of his desire 
to become councillor to the King, and 
also because he had been used to filthy 
things, even from his youth up. 

Then said Daniel, “ Thou o, done 
well. Now thou must give unto me 
two thousand pieces of gold, and then 
I will make thee councillor unto the 
King.” 

But Raphael’s countenance fell when 
he heard of the two thousand pieces of 
gold, and he thought within himself 
that Daniel might be cheating him 
of his money; so he took courage, 
and he said unto Daniel—*“ How. shall 
thy servant know that I shall indeed 
be councillor unto the King ?” 
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Then Daniel was wroth, and he 
said—* Dost thou doubt what I say 
unto thee? Hast thou not my word ; 
and is not the security good for thy 
paltry gold, which I take not fur mine 
own sake, but for the good of my 
country ? But if thou wilt now give me 
one thousand pieces, and promise to 
give me one thousand other pieces 
when thou art made councillor, I will 
be content.” 

So Raphael was perplexed, and he 
went and he brought out a bag, and 
he told a thousand pieces of gold ; and 
Daniel grinned when he saw the gold ; 
but Raphael looked at it wistfully, and 
he was loth to part it, and he said— 

“Let not my lord be wroth; but 
how shall thy servant know that the 
men of the city of which thou speak- 
est, which is far off, will indeed choose 
thy servant to speak for them unto the 
King? I am a stranger unto them, 
and I know not what they want, and 
peradventure they may find some wise 
man of their own city whom they may 
send.” 

Then Daniel explained unto him 
how it should be, and he said—* Fear 
not—the men of whom I speak are 
ignorant, and they know not their own 
interest, but will do as I say unto 
them ; and if any wise man of their own 
city should desire to be sent, I will see 
that he be stoned with stones; so, 
therefore, thou shalt be sent to 
speak for them unto the King. Thou 
knowest also that there are sorcerers 
in the land that is far off, and that 
these men do lash the people with 
whips, so that they are afraid; and I 
will write unto the sorcerers, and they 
will compel the people to send thee ; 
and they will make them afraid, 
so that they shall do as they are 
commanded ; and besides, I will pa 
men who will come and stone with 
stones whoever shall say a word against 
the sorcerers: fear not, therefore, for 
thou shalt assuredly be sent.” 

Then Raphael took courage when 


Now it eranenes unto Raphael 
according as Daniel had said—for 
Daniel wrote unto the sorcerers whose 
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HOW RAPHAEL WAS MADE BY THE ARTS OF THE SORCERERS COUNCILLOR UNTO 
THE KING. 


. [Dee. 


he heard of the sorcerers, for he had 
doings with them of old, and he knew 
that they were evil men who deceived 
the —— and his heart was glad ; 
and he said again unto Daniel—* But, 
does not my Tord the King know that 
the sorcerers are sworn against him to 
take away his crown from him, and 
why does he send unto their country 
for councillors ?” 

Then Daniel laughed exceedingly, 
and he said—* Behold, thou speakest 
as one of the simple ones ; dost thou 
not know that now of a long time the 
King hath been deceived, and that all 
the power is given unto the sorcerers 
now ?” And Daniel laughed exceed- 
ing again. 

hen Raphael spoke once again— 
“ But it may be that the men of the 
place may send a letter unto my lord 
the King, and may tell unto him of the 
stoning and the sorcerers, and then I 
may be turned away as one of the 
wicked men, and shame may come 
unto me more than honor ?” 

Now Daniel looked at the gold, and 
his teeth watered exceedingly to get 
it: and he said—* Fear not; I will 
make a covenant with thee, and we 
will seal it. Give me the thousand 
pieces of gold and thou shalt be sent 
unto the King; and when thou art 
sent, thou shalt pay me yet another 
thousand ; and I will bargain and en- 
gage that no writing shall come unto 
the King which 1 will not prove to be 
a lie, so that thou shalt be a councillor 
unto the King. I will do all, and thou 
needest not to trouble thyself at all.” 

So they made the covenant between 
them twain, and they signed it and 
sealed it. And Ruphael gave unto 
Daniel the thousand pieces ; and Daniel 
put them in his wallet, and went out to 
beg in the streets; but Raphael sat 
him down to think upon the greatness 
he should have; and he was exceeding 
puffed up, and said within his heart, 
now indeed shall I be councillor unto 
the King. 


servant he was—and he told them 
that Raphael should be sent to be 
councillor, unto the king ; so-the men 
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of the city came together to choose 
whom they would send—and the sor- 
cerers came too : and the men of whom 
Daniel had spoken, who brought 
stones and staves, to the end that they 
might beat all those who should say 
aught against the sorcerers. 

hen there arose up a man of that 
city,a rich man and a virtuous man, 
and who had done much for-the men 
of the place, and he desired that his 
a might send him to speak 
or them unto the King; and he had 
lived among them from his youth up, 
and was known unto all the men of 
that place; and the men of the city 
hearkened unto him, and they said, 
“ Behold now thou art a good and a 
wise man, and thou shalt go for us 
unto the King, and speak prudent 
words : why should a stranger whom 
we know not, speak for us unto the 
King?” But the sorcerers, when they 
heard this, were exceeding wroth, and 
they said that they would have no man 
but Raphael ; an the sorcerers spoke 
most outrageously unto the people, 
and they said that if they did not do as 
they commanded them they would 
cause them to become goats, and they 
would burn them with fire, and they 
cursed them by their gods, so that the 
people were sore afraid by reason of 
the fierce words of the sorcerers ; and 
the men whom Daniel and the sorcerers 
had hired came with stones, and they 
said whoever would say aught against 
Raphael should surely be stoned until 
he died ; and there was an exceeding 
great commotion. But by reason of 
the men with stones and staves, the 
voice of the sorcerers prevailed ; and 
the chief sorcerer sent a message unto 
one of the servants of the King, a man 
with whom he was in league, to the 
intent that Raphael should speak for 
the men of that city unto the King. 


Then the King’s servant went and 
told Daniel, and Daniel went unto 
Raphael, and told him the: words of 
the message which he had heard, and 
Raphael was glad and rejoiced. And 
Daniel said unto him, “ Pay me now 
the other thousand pieces of gold, for 
behold I have made thee devely coun- 
cillor unto the King.” 


But Raphael thought within himself, 
and he spake yet again, for he feared 
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that some of the men of that city 
would tell of these doings unto the King, 
and, therefore, he said unto Daniel, 
“ Behold, [am not yet surely councillor 
unto the King, for it may be that the 
men of that city will write unto the 
King, and if I be put away from being 
councillor, [am not to give thee the 
other thousand pieces of gold.” 


Then Daniel waxed wroth, and 
he cried aloud unto Raphael, “ What 
hast thou to say why thou shouldst 
not pay me yet another thousand ? 
Behold, I have made thee councillor 
unto the King, and thou must abide by 
thy covenant, and pay me what thou 
owest ; think not that thou can’st deal 
with me as though I were of the simple 
ones.” And Raphael began to tremble 
for his thousand pieces of gold. So they 
looked to the covenant, and behold, it 
was even as Raphael had said. But 
Daniel did not heed the writing ; but 
he said that Raphael should pay yet 
another thousand ; and he threatened 
Raphael, and Raphael feared him 
exceedingly ; but he loved his money 
also, and altogether he was perplexed. 


Then Daniel spoke softly, and he 
suid yet again unto Raphael, “ Behold, 
now I also was bred unto the law, and 
I was practised in all the arts of the 
lawyers before I became a beggarman ; 
and it shall be that if any men of that 
city do write unto the King, and he 
make inquisition touching this thing, 
then fear thou not, for the sorcerers 
will send men who will swear falsely 
unto the King, and it shall be that the 
words of those who say against thee 
shall not be believed by reason of the 
oaths of the men whom the sorcerers 
will send. I also will see that thy 
cause be pleaded by men who know 
how to pervert the right, and thou 
shalt be at no cost at all. Pay me, 
therefore, what thou owest, and thou 
shalt surely continue to be councillor 
unto the King.” 


Then Raphael hearkened unto his 
words, and he counted unto him yet 
another thousand pieces of gold ; and 
he thought not of the money by reason 
of his great desire to be councillor 
unto the King. But Daniel put the 
money in his wallet, and he went on 
his way rejoicing. 
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Cuapter IV. 


HOW RAPHAEL WAS PUT AWAY FROM BEING COUNCILLOR UNTO THE KING, 


But the men of that city were angry 
with Raphael and with the sorcerers, 
because by reason of their fierce words, 
and the violence of the men that were 
with them ; astranger who knew them 
not, had been sent to speak for them 
unto the King; so they thought and 
they took counsel together, and they 
wrote words in a book ; and they wrote 
how the sorcerers had overcome the 
voice of the men of the city ; and how 
they desired that Raphael might not 
speak for them unto the King. And 
they sent a trusty man with the books, 
and they prayed that the King might 
make inquisition of the matters they 
set forth. 

Now Raphael was of the council of 
the King, and he was sitting with the 
rest of the councillors when the writing 
came in which were written all the 
words of the men of that city; and 
those words were read in the ears of 
the King, and of all his councillors, 
and Raphael became pale, and was 
sore afraid, for he thought of the 
two thousand pieces of gold, and he 
was vexed. And the King said 
unto Raphael, “Are these things 
true?” And Raphael answered and 
said unto the King, “they are lies, O 
King, of mine enemies, who have 
slandered me unto my lord the King.” 
And he spoke very boldly, even with 
the boldness of the innocent, for he 
thought on the words of Daniel, and of 
the false swearers whom the sorcerers 
would send. 


So the king desired discreet men of his 
councillors to make inquisition touching 
the matters set forth in the writing of 
the men of that city, to the end that if 
they were true Raphael might be put 
away from being councillor unto the 
King, but that if they were not true, the 
men of that city might be proved liars. 

So these men met, and they caused 
proclamation to be made; and they 
sent word unto Raphael and unto the 
men of that city—but Raphael troubled 
not himself, for he remembered the 
words of Daniel that he should be at 
no further charge. 

But behold, Daniel heeded not the 
cause of Raphael, neither did he get 
lawyers to plead for him as he had said ; 
and the men who came from the sor- 
cerers were not believed; and there 
was danger that Raphael would be put 
away from being councillor unto the 
King. So Raphael went unto Daniel, 
and he showed him the covenant 
between them twain; but Daniel 
heeded him not, nor made him any 
answer at all—and he would neither 
pay men to speak for him, nor give him 
any money at all, 

Then Raphael was at charges, and 
he brought men to plead for him, and 


he gave unto lawyers yet other two. 


thousand pieces of gold more than the 
two thousand which he had given unto 
Daniel; but the words of the men of 
that city prevailed, and Raphael was 
put away from being councillor unto 
the King. 


CuaptTer V. 


HOW RAPHAEL WENT UNTO DANIEL FOR HIS MONEY, AND DANIEL GAVE HIM BIT 


OF PAPER—AND 


Then Raphael was exceeding wroth, 
and angry with himself, and he went 
to his house in great tribulation; and 
he.thought of how Daniel had cheated 
him, and how he had given so much 
gold for nothing; and he was exceed- 
ingly vexed. So he rose up, and he 
went unto Daniel, where Daniel, as his 
custom was, sat begging and brawling 
in the highways and in the streets; and 
he used hot words, and said unto him, 

“ Didst thou not say that if I gave 


WHAT FOLLOWED. 


thee one thousand pieces of gold I 
should surely be councillor to the 
King? And now, behold I am put 
away from being so, and I have been 
at great charges beside. Give me, there- 
fore, back the money, and pay me that 
which it hath cost me over and above 
what thou didst bargain for.” 

But Daniel heeded him not, and he 


_ put his one thumb upon his nose, and 


stretched out his two hands therefrom : 
for such was the manner of that country 
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when one scorned another. Then did 
Raphael say, “ Verily, I am an ass;” 
and Daniel made him no answer, but 
he put his thumb upon his nose, and 
showed him the tip of his tongue; 
and he thought in his own heart that 
aan had rightly said: howbeit, he 
said nothing. 

But Raphael began to revile him 
stiil more ; but Daniel answered not a 
word, but put his thumb upon his nose, 
so that many people gathered together 
to see the strange sight. And Raphael’s 
voice grew louder and louder, and the 
people wondered. At last Daniel 
opened his mouth, and he said— 

“TI got thy two thousand pieces of 
gold; and I have been at charges with 
thee: therefore go thy ways in peace. 
But that all men may know my ho- 
nesty, I will give unto thee a token, 
whereby thou mayest yet get thymoney.” 
And Daniel laughed as he spoke; and 
he took out a bit of paper, and made 
as though he would write; and when 
he had put certain marks upon the 
paper, he handed it unto Raphael, and 

e said, “ Take this in thine hand, and 
go a long journey, even to the city 
of Bagdad, and when thou hast come 
there, tarry yet many days, even ac- 
cording to the days of a woman when 
she hath conceived ; and it shall come 
to pass that when the days of thy tarry- 
ing are expired, thou shalt meet aman 
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carrying a barrel, and thou shalt show 
him this token, and he will give thee 
thy money.” And Daniel looked ex- 
ceeding grave. 

And Raphael wisi not what to say; 
but when he saw that the man was 
mocking him, he was very angry, and 
then he lifted up his voice and wept, 
for he had been made a fool of; and 
he wept for his gold which he should 
never see again; and all that passed 
by laughed at Raphael, but Daniel 
laughed the most of all. 

So Raphael went his way: but it 
came to pass that he wrote all these 
things in a book, and sent it unto the 
King and to the council, and unto the 
men of the city; and though they 
thought Raphael was rightly served, 
yet they all thought Danie] was an ex- 
ceeding great rogue. Besides, about 
that time he had become exceeding 
impudent—insomuch so, that he reviled 
every one, and, in his filthy rags, all 
polluted with vermin, he would jostle 
up against all whom he met—yea, he 
had taken the King’s servants by the 
arm, and had dragged them through 
all the filth in which he was wont to 
wallow. So now, men were exceeding 
wroth; and when they read the book 
in which were written all the words of 
Raphael, they rose up with one con- 
sent, und * * mM r 

(The original is here illegible.) 


LETTER FROM THE REV. MARK BLOXHAM TO THE EDITOR. 


[We verily believe that there are 
some men in the world so unreason- 
able that nothing will please them ; 
and we further believe that the Rev. 
Mark Bloxham, author of the“ New 
Paradise Regained,” is among the 
number. Mr. Bloxbam is very anxious 
to be a poet, and certainly belongs to 
the “ genus irritabile.” Of course, 
gentle reader, you have read our 
review of the “ New Paradise Re- 
gained.” Now only think of Mr. 
Bloxham being angry with us for that 
review ! and then of his writing us a 
letter to show this—and charging us 
in this letter with making false quota- 
tions, in order to make his book 
ridiculous. Works of supererogation 
we have long since disclaimed. But 
we have promised to print Mr. Blox- 


ham’s letter, and, reader, you shall 
have it. No doubt, you will be 
anxious to see anything from the pen 
of so great a genius—who has “ taken 
the shine” out of Milton entirely—if 
we may borrow the critical expression 
of Mr. Bloxham’s parish clerk—the only 
favorable critic he has found out yet. 
But we must be serious, as becomes 
our pitiable situation ; we forget that 
we are lying under grievous imputa- 
tions, and besides suffering the wrath 
of Mr. Bloxham. By the way, Mr. 
Bloxham should have known that we 
are not very fond of permitting persovs 
to dispute with us in our own pages. 
We do not feel much inclined to make 
an exception in his favour ; but there is 
something so inexpressibly funny in 
the solemn manner in which Mr. 
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Bloxham (we wish his name had any 
other commencement—we are always 
in danger of putting a different termi- 
nation) prefers against us the most 
ludicrous charges of garbling his book, 
that we cannot resist the temptation of 
laying his epistle before our readers. 

In our defence we will not say a 
single word. We plead guilty to all 


the omissions. Mr. Bloxham has 
given the extracts both as we printed 
them and as they appeared in his 
book. It is for the reader to decide 
with what intention the omissions were 
made, and according to which version 
the “ New Paradise Regained” ap- 
pears more absurd.] 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


Sir—A volume, lately published for 
me, entitled “ Paradise Regained,” 
&c., has been made, I perceive, the 
subject of an article in your number for 
this month. On that article I wish to 
make a few remarks. I am not about 
to comment on the criticisms it con- 
tains, nor on the style and language in 
which they are conveyed. My object 
is simply to state, that the majority of 
the professed quotations from my book 
are not in accordance with the printed 
text ; and to panes you will allow 
me to set the public right on the sub- 
ject. I shall not occupy your pages 
with a detail of the particulars in 
which my preface has been quoted 
inaccurately. I shall confine myself 
to the five extracts, professed to be 
taken from the “ Paradise Regained.” 
Not one of those extracts has been 
given faithfully. In the first and 
second, the punctuation only has been 
altered ; in the last, both pointing and 
words. On those three extracts I 
shall, however, dwell no further. In 
the third extract an intermediate line 
has been omitted. In the fourth, three 
whole and two half lines have been 
left out ; and a line of the reviewer's 
compounding, which is not to be found 
in my whole book, has been intro- 
duced. The third article, as given in 
the article referred to, is as follows : 


THE CLOSE 


Tue conclusion of another volume of 
our journal forms an epoch in our 
labours that seems to present us with 
a favourable occasion of saying a few 
words with regard to ourselves. It is 
an opportunity which we confess we 
would not willingly let pass. There 
are a few observations which we have 
been for some time anxious to make to 
our readers, but which could not, 
without an unpardonable degree of 


But whilst the choir 
Of hymning cherubs, ’mid their highest notes 
Make solemn pause, and o’er his mournful fate 
Shed seraph tears!!! 
In the published volume, it stands 
thus : 
“* But whilst the choir 
Of hymning cherubs, "mid their highest notes, 
Make solemn pause—and o’er his mournful fate, 
Thus exiled from his brethren, and their God, 
Shed seraph tears—"” ; 
The fourth extract, as per article : 


Within whieh veil 
A something indistinct with brightness, seemed 
As if the Sun, to tenfold bigness swoln 
Was car.like borne along. leaving a train 
Of fluid blaze, like dazzling comet seen 
——— glass augmentive; and as it sailed 

along, 

A glory, like the gas by spirits breathed, 
Tinged every object through the wide expanse, 
And Tabor lighted up, 


As per printed volume : 


Within which veil 
A something. indistinct with brightness, seemed 
As if the Sun to tenfold bigness swoln, 
Was car-like borne along—leaving a train 
Of fluid blaze, like dazzling comet seen 
Thro’ glass augmentive—or as when the rays 
Of Earth’s frees luminary, thro’ a breach 
Of sullen clouds dark brooding, forms a line 
Of lengthened lustre joining Earth to Heaven ; 
Such it appeared ; and as it sailed along, 
A glory, like the gas by spirits breathed, 
Tinged every object thro’ the wide expanse, 
And Tabor lighted up. 


I have to request.that, in justice to 
me, you will give this communication 
a place in your next number. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Mark Bioxuam. 
Portglenone, Oct. 19, 1835, 
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egotism, be introduced into any of our 
ordinary papers. In presenting our 
readers with the sixth volume of our 
periodical, we may perhaps be_per- 
mitted to claim the privilege of pausing 
or a few moments to review our pro- 
gress for the past, and to consider our 
prospects for the future. The success 
of our periodical is a subject in which 
we may perhaps venture to hope that 
the lovers of our country are not alto- 
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gether uninterested—we flatter our- 
selves that we do not presume too far 
in calculating upon the good wishes of 
our countrymen. 

We have promised, however, that 
our words shall be but few, and we will 
not spend them either in preface or 
apology. Weshall at once proceed to 
speak of that most interesting subject, 
OURSELVES ; satisfied that we are pri- 
vileged to regard this as one of those 
happy occasions that so seldom occur, 
when self is a topic not altogether 
ee and when it is possible to 

e egotistical without being imperti- 
nent, 

Three years have now elapsed since 
this periodical was first established. It 
then had many. prejudices to overcome, 
and many difficulties to contend with. 
The failure of every preceding Irish 
periodical induced many to regard the 
attempt to sustain one as impracticable. 
As has been the case with Irish affairs 
of far more weighty moment—men at- 
tributed want of success, not to the 
blunders of management, but to some 
inexplicable fatality connected with 
every thing Irish. Those who had 
failed in the attempt would naturally 
be inclined to lay the blame any where 
but where it was deserved. Like the 
statesmen who have misgoverned the 
country, they were glad to attribute to 
the imagined evil destiny of Ireland 
those failures which a little self-know- 
ledge might have enabled them to 
trace to a much simpler cause. Havng 
found, however, this mysterious scape- 
goat, they were fain to lay all their 
own sins upon its head. The attempt 
in which they had not succeeded they 
boldly pronounced impossible—and the 
evil genius of Ireland was the con- 
venient abstraction that bore the blame 
that would have more justly belonged 
to the incompetence of its inventors. 

What was, however, so confidently 
asserted, was very generally believed. 
A prejudice arose against native litera- 
ture ; and the prophecy that no Irish pe- 
riodical could ever succeed, tended to 
contribute to its own accomplishment. 
The chief difficulty this periodical met 
with in its ‘starting was the general 
belief that it must fall. In contem- 
plating the present position of our 
journal we have many causes for 
satisfaction ; but none greater than 
this—that it has “lived down” this ca- 


lumny upon our country. Its suceess 
has proved that an Irish periodical can 
both exist and flourish ; and that if the 
experiment was never before success- 
ful, it was because it was never fairly 
tried. 

We speak thus in no spirit of per- 
sonal exultation. For ourselves we can 
take credit but for two qualities—in- 
dustry and honesty ; but these are, 
perhaps, the qualities most essential 
to the management of a periodical 
such as ours. We speak merely of its 
management. We know that neither 
industry nor honesty can supply the 
place of talented coutributions ; but 
when this essential requisite is ob- 
tained, they can do much towards 
stamping a character of respecta- 
bility upon the work. The spirit and 
liberality of the proprietors have se» 
cured for our pages the contributions 
of the most distinguished native talent, 
a liberality which has been fully met 
by disinterested and generous exertion ; 
and while we cannot particularize, we 
must content ourselves with a general 
acknowledgment of obligations, the ex- 
tent of which we fully feel. 

With respect to the editorial ma- 
nagement of our periodical, the prin- 
ciple upon which we have acted may 
be summed up in one word, and that 
word is INDEPENDENCE. Independence 
in politics—in criticism—in everything. 
No person or party could ever com- 
mand our pages upon any other than 
public grounds ; we have never per- 
mitted any private influence to control 
us in the line we thought it our duty 
to adopt; and we have never sup- 
pressed our sentiments from the fear of 
giving offence. To our political prin- 
ciples we have been steady ; and by 
steadiness to their cause, we are proud 
to say we have earned the confidence 
of the Protestants of Ireland—a con- 
fidence of which we trust we shall never 
prove unworthy. It is perhaps needless 
to pledge ourselves to be true to those 
principles which we have always, it ma 
be inefficiently but honestly, maintained. 
Our past political conduct is before the 
public, it is perhaps the best security 
that we will not abandon the cause 
to which, through evil report and good 
report, we have adhered. 

We know that there are those who 
think that with our political articles 
there has been mingled,at times, an 
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unnecessary degree of bitterness and 
personality. There have been times— 
the occasions have been rare—when 
we imagined that our duty called on 
us to expose the conduct of individuals 
in high station; and we admit that 
upon such occasions we have been 
more anxious to give expression to 
our feelings than to soften down the 
language in which those feelings might 
be conveyed. We feel strongly upon 
politics; and when we see political 
baseness in high places, we cannot 
always tame down the language of our 
honest indignation to the measured 
terms of polite discretion. When we 
felt that the rights of Britons were 
assailed, we did not hesitate to break 
down the conventional etiquette which 
never was intended, which never ought 
to protect the enormities of dignity 
and rank. We never have disguised 
our hatred of apostacy, because it 
might happen to be seated on the 
woolsack ; nor concealed our contempt 
for meanness, even when found in the 
wearer of acoronet. With nothing to 
hope from patronage, and nothing to 
fear from power, we have never scru- 
pled to denounce the faults or the 
crimes which seemed to us to endanger 
the well-being of our country, even 
though the delinquent might happen to 
be an Archbishop, a Chancellor, or a 
Lord Lieutenant. 

But while we confess, and glory in 
the confession, that we have carried to 
its utmost bounds the liberty of the 
press, we defy any one to adduce from 
our pages a single example of its licen- 
tiousness. We have never lent our- 


selves to the detestable occupation of 


private slander. Our opinions we have 
expressed, without any other restraint 
than that which our own sense of pro- 
priety imposed ; but this is a controul 
which has ever influenced us ; and we 
cannot recollect that, even in the heat 
of political excitement, an expression 
has escaped us of which, in our cooler 
moments, we have seen reason to be 
ashamed. 

The name of our periodical is a sub- 
ject upon which we are anxious to 
make a few observations. It is, per- 
haps, calculated to give a very false 
impression as to the nature of the 
work, We contemplate far more 
popular, and far more important objects 
than to send forth to the world a 
chronicle of scientific intelligence, or 
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a register of academic proceedings. 
We desire that there should be nothing 
in our pages to distinguish us as a 
University Magazine. The truth is, that 
if we had our name to choose, our pre- 
sent denomination is not the one we 
would adopt. Few persons are aware of 
the accidents in which this Magazine 
originated ; and it is needless to detail 
the circumstances which, in the minds 
of its projectors, determined its appel- 
lation. With the exception of the list 
of honors, which we generally make it 
a matter of conscience to insert, there 
is nothing in our pages to render the 
name peculiarly appropriate. Still less 
do we wish it to be supposed that our 
journal is in anywise the organ of the 
heads of the University—of them we 
are perfectly independent. We are 
anxious, for many reasons, that this 
should be distinctly understood. While 
it is but justice to that learned body 
to state, they are not in any degree 
responsible for our sentiments upon 
any subject; it is, perhaps, no more 
than justice to ourselves to say, that 
we owe to them neither patronage or 
support. There is one sense, indeed, 
in which we may be entitled to the 
name of the University Magazine— 
the sense, we believe, in which it was 
originally adopted—we do claim to 
speak the sentiments of the great ma- 
jority of the graduates of the Univer- 
sity. Our name was adopted at the 
period when the wise extension of the 
franchise had admitted all graduates to 
a species of connexion with the Univer- 
sity; and it was suppesed that the 
title of University Magazine would be 
an appropriate one for a journal which 
aspired to be the monthly advocate 
and representative of the Protestant- 
ism, the intelligence, and the respect- 
ability of Ireland, Unquestionably 
the graduates of the University, as 
a body, combine all these elements 
in themselves. We cannot, how- 
ever, help thinking that the selection 
was injudicious. Unfortunately, in our 
Irish University, the graduate who has 
once left her walls has but few associa- 
tions to bind him to bis Alma Mater; 
and even the extension of the franchise 
has done little to connect him more 
closely to the institution, except, per- 
haps, as it creates the somewhat harsh 
reminiscence which is annually excited 
by the never-failing exaction of a 
pound, f 
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But it is now too late to quarrel with 
our designation; ourspace, too, is limited, 
and we must turn to a more pleasing 
topic, which it would ill become us to 
neglect. We cannot omit this oppor- 
tunity of expressing our deep sense of 
obligation to the newspaper press of 
the empire, without distinction of poli- 
ties or party, for the tone and temper 
of their criticisms. Severally to ex- 
press our gratitude to each British 
journal would be impossible, and to 
particularize any would be invidious, 
In Ireland our national undertaking has 
been kindly looked on, even by those 
whom we have most uncompromisingly 
opposed. To the leading Protestant 
journals of Ireland we are deeply in- 
debted. The Evening Mail, a journal 
which stands triumphantly where it 
ought to be, at the head of the Irish 
press, and its honest and excellent ally 
the Warder, have placed us under re- 
peated obligations; while the provincial 
Protestant press has, almost with one 
-voice, expressed an opinion of our 
periodical of which we cannot but feel 
proud.* Support, however, from these 
journals our principles give us in some 
degree a right to expect: but even by 
the radical papers we are received, if 
not in a spirit of love, yet certainly 
not of hostility. The criticisms of 
the Evening Post and the Freeman's 
Journal have been anything but unkind. 
To the latter paper in particular we 
are indebted for comments, in which, 
mingled with what we must consider in- 
temperate abuse of our politics, there has 
ever been a full disposition to appreciate 
whatever literary merits we may pos- 
sess. We confess that we feel peculiar 
pleasure in witnessing a spirit such as 
this ; it proves to us that party spirit 
has not yet pressed into its service every 
feeling of Irishmen; it could almost 
revive the dream that once filled our 
minds in our younger and more enthu- 
siastic days—a dream that all party 
distinctions might one day be oblite- 
rated, and all Irishmen unite together 
in the bonds of fraternity and peace. 

But we must have done—we must 
turn from these fond imaginations to 
the stern duties which belong to our 
occupation —duties, the labours and 
the cares of which are not altogether 
unrelieved by the sweet consciousness 
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that they are effectual. We took up our 
pen to say many things—we must lay it 
down when we have said but a few. 
Like a traveller who has paused on his 
way for a few moments’ rest and con- 
versation, we have been communing 
with our friends and readers, and we now 
again address ourselves to the road. 
We do so with the feeling that our 
path is one along which our prospects 
are brightening at every step. We 
have toiled up many a rough and 
arduous steep ; we can now look back 
upon our difficulties as past. We cer- 
tainly are proud of having at last 
ESTABLISHED an Irish periodical. It 
has cost us much of labour and of 
harassing anxiety ; but we are more 
than repaid in our success. We need 
hardly say that we shall equally exert 
our energies to retain the confidence 
and the favor with which we have been 
honored; and perhaps the exertion 
may not be the less efficient, as a 
rapidly increasing circulation is placing 
increased resources at our disposal. 
We have struggled in the days of diffi- 
culty and danger; we will not relax 
our efforts in the days which we may 
call those of our prosperity. Our 
must anxious desire is, that whatever 
influence or power may attend upon 
our success, we may feel to be a sacred 
trust, and that in the solemnity of 
that feeling we may honestly employ 
them in support of those political and 
religious principles, by an adherence 
to which we have risen. 

It is time, however, that we should 
release our readers from a colloquy 
which probably they have found 
tedious. We could not present them 
with the completion of our sixth 
volume without indulging in a few 
words of self gratulation; and we 
shall now take our leave of them for 
this year, wishing them many happy 
returns of the merry season of Christ- 
mas, at least a season which was once 
merry in the good old days, and which, 
in spite of Whigs and Radicals, will 
be merry yet once more. Let every 
honest Briton in the land cheer up his 
heart ; and as he takes his Christmas 
glass, let his sentiment be, that he and we 
may both survive the reign of Whig- 
gery, and live to keep a truly “ merry 
Christmas” in honester and better times. 


*To the ‘Cork Evening Herald,’ the ‘ Lendonderry Sentinel,’ the ‘ Belfast 


Guardian,’ the ‘ Belfast News-Letter,’ the ‘ Cork Constitution,’ the ‘ Newry Tele- 


raph,’ and the ‘ Kilkenny Moderator,’ we beg to return our sincerest thanks. 
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The names of the successful Candidates 
in each Rank are arranged, not in the 
order of Merit, but in the order of Stand- 
ing on the College Books. 

Junior Sopuisters.—Paizes in Sci- 
ENCE.—Senior Prizemen—George A. 
Shaw, William Lee Junior Prizemen— 
John James, John M. Lynn, Malachi S. 
Hussey, Richard W. Biggs, John B. 
Murphy. 

Prizes in Crassics.—Senior Prize- 
mem—John Walker, Thomas Wrightson, 
John W. Hallowell, William Lee, John 
Walsh, James Eccleston. Junior Prize- 
men—Robert Welsh, Joseph Wilson 
Higginbotham, Thomas Rice Henn, 
Joseph Le Fanu, William Kelland, Joha 
Orr, James W. K. Disney, John Tyrrell 
Baylee, John Allen Shone, William Fal- 
Joon, Thomas Walker Stanley, Frank 
Voules, Daniel Ryan. 

Senior Fresumen.—Paizes 1n Sci- 
ENCE.—Senior Prizemen.— Charles Kelly, 
Thomas Galwey, Henry Connor, Michael 
Roberts, Edmond Meredith, John H. 
Jellett,James A. Lawson. Junior Prize- 
men— Henry Burke, Robert R. Warden, 
Edward Ovens, Thomas Sanders, Stephen 
Flanagan, William Roberts, Robert 
Beere. 

Paizes 1n Crassics.—Senior Prize- 
men— Thomas Francis Torrens, Richard 
Wrightson, William Roberts, John Wat- 
son, Patrick Murphy, Cornelius Percy 
Ring. Junior Prizemen— William Knox, 
James Douglas, James Hodder, John 
Francis Walters, Michael Roberts, John 
Perrin, John Robert Minnett, John 
Ogle, Edmond Meredith, John March- 
bauks, John Jellett, James A. Lawson, 
Henry Edwards, William Ahern. 

Junion FaresHMen.—Paizes in Sct- 
ENCE.—Senior Prizemen—William B. 
Blood, George Salmon, Michael M‘Cann, 
Joseph Galbraith. Junior Prizemen— 


John Reid, Conway Dobbs, George 
Kirkpatrick, James Lendrick, Matthew 
White, Charles Bagot, Archibald Ruther- 
ford, Henry Rutherford, Francis M‘Gil- 
licuddy, John Coen. 

Prizes In Ccrassics—Senior Prize- 
men—John Storey, Hugh Cairns, John 
Flanagan, Nicholas Wrixon, Thomas 
Tracy, John Coen. Junior Prizemen— 
John O'Neill, G. Salmon, Edward Mo- 
riarty, John Laughlin, George Longfield, 
James Gwynne, William Fausset Black, 
Robert Peebles, Hugh Law, Richard 
Longfield, Peter Fawcett, Robert Fulton 
Neely. 


The Senior Moderators are placed in 
the order of Merit: Junior Moderators 
in the order of standing on the College 
Books. 

Initio Termini 8, Michaelis, habitis 
Examinationibus pro gradu Baccalaure- 
atus in artibus. 

In Moperatorrs Seniores Nomt- 
NANTUR.—In Disciplinis Math. et Phys. 
1. M*‘Dowell, (Georgius); 2. Stack, 
(Thomas,) Sch; 3 Webb, (Franciscus. ) 

In Ethica et Logica.—l. Davis, 
(Johannes), Sch. 2. Hughes, (Johannes 
Gwygher); 3. Ball, (Johannes) Sch. 

In Literis Humanioribus—1, Bentley, 
eee) 3; 2. Owgan, (Henricus), 

ch. 

In Moperatores JuniorEs Nomi- 
NANTUR.—In Disciplinis Math, et Phvs. 
—Chichester, (Gulielmus), Sch.; Le 
Marchant, (Gulielmus H.); Vickers 
(Henricus Thomas.) 

In Ethica et Logica,—-Murland, (Jaco- 
bus,) Soc. Com.; Stack, (Thomas,) 
Sch.; Mullins, ( Robertus,) Sch. ; Towns- 
end, (Aubrey); Davis, (Thomas.) 

In Literis Humanioribus.—Fleming, 
(Alexander,) Sch. ; Nash, (Georgius.) 
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